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Proceedings  of  the  Eighty-Ninth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 


The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was  held 
on  Thursday,  December  15,  1921,  at  5.30  p.m. 

Mr.  John  Cadwalader  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr.  Eli 
Kirk  Price  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the 
Principal  were  submitted,  which  with  that  of  the  Committee 
of  Audit  and  Inspection,  when  received,  were  referred  to  the 
incoming  Board  of  Managers  to  publish  such  portions  of  them 
as  it  might  deem  advisable. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
made  and  on  motion  the  Secretary  was  unanimously  instructed 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  those  nominated.  The  Secretary  reported 
that  he  had  cast  the  ballot,  as  directed,  and  the  Chairman  de- 
clared the  following  persons  duly  elected : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 


Patron 

His  Excellency,  Governor  WILLIAM  C.  SPROUL 


President 
JOHN  CADWALADER         (1870)1 


Vice-Presidents 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER  (1876) 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN  (1884) 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN  (1800) 

ERNEST  ZANTZINGER  (189©) 


Corresponding  Secretary 

OWEN  WISTER        (1891) 


Recording  Secretary 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE       (1897) 


Treasurer 
JAMES   CROSBY  BROWN         (1906) 


Consulting  Physician 
CHARLES   D.  HART,  M.D.        (1912) 


Consulting  Surgeon 
HENRY  R.  WHARTON,  M.D.     (1900) 


Managers 

James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.D.  (1894)       George  S.  Robbins  (1912) 

John  S.  Newbold  (1899)       William  H.  Jefferys,  M.D.  (1913) 

Sydney  G.  Fisher  (1901)      George  M.  Coates,  M.D.  (1914) 

Geo.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  M.D.  (1905)       Charles  J.  Biddle  (i9«5) 

Beauveau  Borie,  Jr.  (1905)       William  W.  Harmar  (1920) 

Jos.  Lapsley  Wilson  (1907)      A.  Charles  Myers  (1920) 

Edward  Hopkinson  (1910) 

*  First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD 
JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON 


Finance 

EDWARD  HOPKINSON 
GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS 


J.  WILLIS  MARTIN 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER 
OWEN  WISTER 


Instruction 

JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.D.. 

SYDNEY  G.  FISHER 

GEORGE  E.  deSCHWEINITZ,  M.D, 


Household 
GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS  CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 

JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.D. 

WILLIAM  H.  JEFFERYS,  M.D.      WILLIAM  W.  HARMAR 


Admission  and  Discharge 
EDWARD  HOPKINSON  GEORGE  M.  COATES,  M.D. 

WILLIAM  H.  JEFFERYS,  M.D.      CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 


City  Office 
JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON  ERNEST  ZANTZINGER 


Ladies'   Visiting  Committee 

MRS.  JOHN  CADWALADER  MRS.  E.  FLORENS  RIVINUS 


MRS.  ELI  KIRK  PRICE 

MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON 


MRS.  DAVID  D.  WOOD 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Principal 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

Principal  Instructors 
ALBERT  G.  COWGILL  JOSEPHINE  L.  CHRYSLER 

Assistants 

Myra  A.  George  Sadie  E.  Brown 

El  wood  M.  Gov  an  Effie  L.  Bullard 

Ruth  Ellis  McKay  Ethel  M.  Kennedy 

Eleanor  Moon  C.  Belle  Moore 

Feronia  C.  Tull  Ida  E.  Price 

Mary  Quinn 

J.  Pauline  Curran,  Typewriting 

Leo  H.  McKay,  Geraldine  M.  Huntley,  Physical  Culture 

Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Physical  Expression  and  Declamation 


Assistants  at  the  Kindergarten 

Margaret  A.  Philips,  First  Grade 

Annie  K.  Hartman,  Connecting  Class 

Fannie  Cunningham,  Kindergartner 


Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Principal's  Assistant 

Gertrude  E.  Pilchard,  Assistant  in  Principal's  Office 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Principal  Instructor 
RUSSELL  KING  MILLER 

Assistants 
Oscar  H.  Bilgram,  Piano  and  Organ 
Elsie  E.  Bruggemann,  Piano 
M.  Lucile  Mahan,  Singing 
S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Piano  and  Solfeggio 
William  A.  Currlin,  Tuning 


MANUAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
Principal  Instructor 

LENA  MAY  HIBLER 
Assistants 

Mabel  Colvin,  Machine  Sewing 

Herbert  Hartung,  Cane-seating,  Reed,  Raffia 
Augusta  M.  Horner,  Cane-seating 

Edith  Manning,  RaMa,  Reed,  Knitting,  Crocheting 
Ellen  Page,  Sloyd 


RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Psychologist 
Ruth  L.  Crane,  Assistant 


LIBRARY  AND    PRINTING    OFFICE 

Sarah  Sterling,  Librarian  and  Proof  Reader 
Nellie  G.  McIntyre,  Manager  Printing  Office  and 

Librarian  Special  Library. 
Mabel  Arbegast,  Stereotyper  and  Printer 
Ida  E.  Price,  Proof  Reader 


Steward 

FRANK  D.  COOPER 


Matron 

ELIZABETH   C.  LORIMER 


Housemothers 

Girls  Senior  Boys 

Mary  M.  Weber  Isabella  R.  Diehl 

Intermediate 
Ella  F.  Umsted  Mary  Forsyth 

Primary 
Amelia  K.  Grier  Gertrude  Rawlings 

Kindergarten 
Elizabeth  K.  Weber  Clara  R.  Daugherty 


Chief  Engineer 

James  A.  Platt 


Attending  Physicians 

Francis  W.  Sinkler,  M.D.  William  Drayton,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Thomas  B.  Holloway,  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist 

Edward  W.  Collins,  M.D.,  Laryngologist 

Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.D.S.,  Dentist 


SALESROOM  AND  EXCHANGE 

204  South  Thirteenth  St. 

Manager  and  Field  Onicer 

Liborio  Delfino 


Eighty-Ninth  Annual   Report  of  the  Board  of 

Managers  to  the  Members  of  the  Association, 

and  to  the  Legislature. 


In  submitting  the  Eighty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Institution  as  I  reflect  upon  the  conditions  when  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Report  was  presented  by  the  President  in  the  year  1870 
my  first  year  as  a  Manager,  the  changes  seem  very  great. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  important  change  in  the 
more  than  fifty  years  is  the  improved  physical  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  pupils.  Among  the  early  graduates  there 
were  remarkable  instances  of  those  who  overcame  the  great 
handicap  of  blindness.  That  has  been  shown  in  a  general 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  Institution  in  an  address  I  made 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  to  Overbrook  in  1899.  The  names 
of  graduates  there  given  who  had  become  Superintendents  of 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  our  country,  and  especially  the 
name  of  David  D.  Wood  the  great  musician  and  organist 
whose  compositions  that  from  modesty  he  would  not  publish 
in  his  lifetime,  have  since  his  death  been  recognized  as  of  the 
highest  merit  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  have  made 
the  Institution  known  throughout  the  world  in  connection  with 
the  education  of  the  blind.  That  great  friend  of  the  blind, 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  had  lost  his  sight  completely  after 
middle  life  visited  our  Institution  before  his  death  and  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music  declared  that  having  known 
and  studied  the  work  of  other  schools  for  the  blind  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  his  opinion,  that  at  Overbrook  excelled  all  of 
them  in  its  completeness  and  in  what  it  could  accomplish. 

The  Report  of  the  Principal  gives  details  of  great  achieve- 
ments in  the  last  23  years  and  the  facts  as  he  presents  them 
are  of  deep  interest  to  all  who  study  the  subject  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 

The  increased  standard  of  compensation  of  teachers  and 
all  employees  added  to  the  high  cost  of  all  supplies,  fuel,  &c, 
has  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  work  as  it  has  always  been 
done.  The  cost  per  capita  of  a  blind  student  for  the  last  year 
exceeded  $700  per  annum ;  but  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
tributed on(y  $375  for  each  pupil. 


Private  Institutions  can  best  provide  the  means  of  educat- 
ing the  blind  and  they  are  expected  to  open  their  doors  to  the 
blind  of  the  State  as  other  schools  are  open  to  their  scholars. 

The  cost  given  per  capita  does  not  include  any  estimate 
for  the  value  of  the  lands,  buildings  and  equipment  of  the 
Institution  but  only  the  amount  incurred  directly  for  educa- 
tion, food  and  maintenance.  The  Institution  has  contributed 
the  additional  cost  from  its  private  funds  for  these  State  stu- 
dents; but  this  reduces  the  resources  for  other  needs,  and 
adequate  appropriations  by  the  State  should  be  made. 

The  general  conditions  and  work  of  the  school  are  excel- 
lent and  Philadelphia  and  our  State  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  Institution  for  the  Blind  which  was  established 
and  has  been  maintained  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  private 
citizens. 

The  Principal  gives  the  details  of  what  has  been  done 
during  the  past  year,  the  lists  of  students,  &c,  published  here- 
with. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  CADWALADER, 

President. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers, 


Gentlemen  : — 

Among  the  many  notable  achievements  since  the  school 
was  moved  to  Overbrook  in  January,  1899,  three  stand  out  in 
bold  relief : 

First:  The  investigation  between  May,  1903,  and  August, 
1910,  of  nearly  6,000  cases  of  blindness  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware. 

Second:  The  development  and  extension  of  the  placement 
and  follow-up  of  our  former  pupils  and  of  those  who  have 
acquired  blindness  in  adult  life  as  worked  out  under  Mr. 
Delfino's  able  leadership,  in  connection  with  the  Salesroom  and 
Exchange,  opened  in  May,  1910,  at  204  South  Thirteenth 
Street. 

Third:  Contributions  by  our  Research  Department, 
opened  in  September,  1916,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
many  complicated  problems  involved  in  the  education  and 
training  of  blind  persons. 

The  attention  of  all  Americans  interested  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  blind  and  especially  of  all  educators  of  the 
young  blind  was  focused  upon  Overbrook,  particularly  between 
the  years  1899  and  1911,  when  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  met  here  for  their  Eleventh  Biennial 
Convention,  because  it  was  the  first  of  the  private  schools  to 
abandon  its  old  site  in  the  city  and  move  to  the  suburbs ;  and 
everyone  wanted  to  see  this  new  plant  that  had  been  so  care- 
fully planned  with  a  view  to  providing  the  best  possible  envi- 
ronment for  training  blind  children.  And,  although  almost 
twenty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  school  removed  from 
the  old  site  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets  to  the  present  loca- 
tion at  Sixty-fourth  and  Malvern  Avenue,  this  interest  is  still 
keen ;  and  those  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young  blind 
who  have  never  seen  "Overbrook,"  are  still  eager  to  visit  us. 

While  our  plant,  so  beautiful  and  so  admirably  adapted  to 
our  needs,  still  holds  the  interest  of  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  education,  training  or  employment  of  the  blind,  just  now 
our  field  with  its  admirable  record  of  placement  and  follow-up 
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and  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  our  Research  Depart- 
ment, hold  the  center  of  the  stage. 

During  the  school  year  under  review,  the  event  of  most 

significance  for  the  education  of  the  blind  youth  of  the  State 

is   the  provision  of  additional  opportunities 

Continuation  Schol-   £or  the  continuation  of  their  education  after 

ars  ips  or    ennsy  -   compietjno-  a  COurse  of  training  in  one  of  the 

vama  Pupils.  r  o  © 

two  schools  located  in  the  State.  The  efforts 
of  eight  years  of  educational  propaganda  and  the  introduction 
of  bills  in  three  consecutive  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Legislature 
of  1921  which  became  a  law,  by  the  approval  of  Governor 
Sproul,  May  28,  1921. 

The  scope  of  the  act  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  introductory  clause  defining  its  purpose,  viz.,  "An  act, 
Making  an  appropriation  to  provide  the  necessary  expenses  of 
blind  students  who  are  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  in  at- 
tendance at  institutions  of  higher  learning." 

The  act  provides :  "That  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars 
($6,000)  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  students 
who  are  blind  and  are  regularly  enrolled  students  pursuing 
any  course  of  study,  profession,  art  or  science  in  any  university, 
college,  conservatory  of  music,  normal,  professional  or  voca- 
tional school  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  who  are  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
defraying  their  necessary  expenses  including  those  of  a  reader. 
Said  money  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  warrant  drawn 
by  the  Auditor-General  upon  the  State  Treasurer  when  certi- 
fied by  the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education." 

This  law,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  to  be  enacted,  was 
carefully  drawn  with  the  definite  purpose  of  eliminating  the 
objectionable  and  retaining  the  desirable  features  of  the  laws 
of  those  states  which  had  been  pioneers  in  this  particular  field. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  those  who  were  interested  in  its  enact- 
ment to  make  it  possible  for  any  blind  student  possessed  of  the 
requisite  ability  and  character,  to  attend  any  educational  insti- 
tution any  where  for  any  length  of  time  at  any  reasonable  cost. 
The  sole  limitations  contained  in  the  law  are :  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries shall  be  residents  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the 


institution  selected  by  each  student  shall  be  approved  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  salient  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  are  these — 
the  italics  are  mine : 

First:  It  is  intended  to  meet  the  need  for  advanced  in- 
struction of  all  blind  students  no  matter  what  the  particular 
line  of  their  interest  or  talent.  In  the  words  of  the  Act  these 
students  may  be  "pursuing  any  course  of  study,  profession,  art, 
or  science,  in  any  university,  college,  conservatory  of  music, 
normal,  professional,  or  vocational  school".  What  could  be 
more  comprehensive? 

Second:  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  location  of  the 
university,  college,  conservatory  of  music,  normal,  profes- 
sional or  vocational  school.  The  needs  of  blind  students  are 
paramount :  if  those  needs  can  be  met  best  within  the  State — 
and  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  with  its  numer- 
ous and  varied  educational  institutions  can  surely  meet  most 
of  them — these  students  will  naturally  enroll  in  an  institution 
within  the  State;  but  if  New  York  or  Massachusetts  or  Iowa 
can  meet  the  student's  need  better  than  the  "Keystone  State" 
neither  state  law  nor  state  pride  will  contravene. 

Third:  The  funds  are  available  "for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
pupils  who  are  blind  and  are  regularly  enrolled  students  pur- 
suing any  course  of  study,  etc., in  defraying  their 

necessary  expenses,  including  those  of  a  reader."  The  phrase 
"necessary  expenses"  may  fairly  be  interpreted  to  include  any 
and  all  expenses — board,  room,  laundry,  tuition,  text-books,  a 
reader  and  possibly  even  carfare  to  and  from  boarding  place 
to  educational  establishment. 

Fourth:  No  limitation  is  set  in  the  law  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  aid  that  can  be  extended  in  any  individual  case.  This 
is,  I  believe,  a  particularly  desirable  provision.  It  enables  aid 
to  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  each  student,  and 
insures  the  participation  of  the  family  in  the  financial  problem 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  Aid  in 
any  amount  within  reasonable  limits — say  between  $100  and 
$500 — may  be  extended;  the  parents  will  perform  their  duty 
to  their  offspring  and  to  the  State;  the  State  will  provide 
opportunities  to  enable  its  handicapped  citizens  to  be  better 
prepared  to  overcome  their  handicaps  and  through  these  larger 
opportunities  to  transform  themselves  from  possible  economic 


liabilities  to  probable  economic  assets  to  the  State  and  the 
community  in  which  their  lot  may  be  cast. 

Fifth:  The  law  establishes  no  limitation  as  to  the  length 
of  time  that  this  aid  shall  be  available  to  any  individual  student. 
This  feature  is  common  to  all  the  laws  on  this  subject  that  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  examine. 

Sixth;  Finally,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  through  their  representatives  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature have  given  real,  if  unwilling  and  unwitting,  emphasis  to 
the  correct  classification  of  the  schools  for  those  handicapped 
by  sense  defects,  particularly  the  blind  and  the  deaf ;  for  the 
Pennsylvania  law  provides  that  the  particular  educational  in- 
stitution selected  for  each  pupil  shall  be  "approved  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction";  and  that  "said 
money  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  warrant — when 
certified  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education" . 

Difficulties,  unforeseen  and  unimagined, — mayhap  un- 
imaginable— may  be  encountered  in  the  administration  of  this 
law ;  but  with  the  Boards  of  Managers  and  the  Executive 
Heads  of  the  two  schools  for  the  blind  of  the  State  working 
in  entire  accord  as  they  have  been  for  the  past  sixteen  years 
and  with  the  full  sympathy  and  cordial  and  active  support  of 
the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  which  these 
schools  have  always  enjoyed,  we  are  confident  that  no  serious 
difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  law  will  be  encountered. 

The  bill  as  drawn  carried  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  for 
the  biennium  beginning  June  1,  1921,  but  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  like  the  Legislature  of  many  another  state, 
appropriated  several  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  prob- 
able revenue  from  the  taxes  which  they  themselves  were  re- 
sponsible for  providing,  leaving  it  to  the  Governor  to  find  his 
way  out  of  the  financial  maze. 

The  opportunities  provided  under  this  law  are  this  year 
enabling  twelve  blind  students  to  continue  their  education, 
eight  of  them  being  former  Overbrook  pupils  and  four,  former 
pupils  of  our  sister  school  at  Pittsburgh.  One  other  Over- 
brook  graduate  who  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, though  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  the  law, 
is  not  benefiting  from  its  provisions. 

With  twelve  students,  who  are  entitled  to  the  opportun- 
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ities  afforded  by  this  law,  now  taking  advantage  of  them, 
$3,000  a  year  provides  less  than  $250  per  student,  or  just 
about  enough  to  meet  the  tuition  fees  alone.  Had  the  bill 
passed  as  introduced,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  for 
the  biennium,  each  student  could  have  received  opportunities 
that  could  be  provided  by  the  average  amount  of  $500  per 
annum,  which  is  a  very  modest  amount  in  comparison  with  the 
present  cost  of  education.  When  we  consider  the  limitations 
that  blindness  imposes;  when  we  realize  that  the  production 
of  embossed  books  is  so  costly  in  time  and  money  that  our 
great  libraries  and  museums  are  closed  to  our  young  people 
without  sight  except  as  they  are  made  available  through  the 
eyes  of  another;  when  we  contemplate  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  nervous  energy  consumed  in  the  matter,  so  simple  for 
those  who  see,  as  getting  about,  simple  justice  to  our  young 
people,  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  make  their  way  in 
the  world  against  the  fearful  odds  that  blindness  imposes, 
demands  more  generous  consideration  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  With 
an  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  various  organizations 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
$311,617.76  for  the  biennium  beginning  June  1,  1919,  to 
$400,590.02  for  the  biennium  beginning  June  1,  1921,  an  in- 
crease of  $88,972.26  or  over  28.6  per  cent.,  the  blind  have  fared 
well  at  the  hands  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  State  Government.  But  in  fairness  to  all  concerned — tax- 
payers as  well  as  blind  students — there  should  be  available 
annually  for  each  student  who  possesses  the  requisite  ability 
and  character  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  his  education,  a 
sum  not  less  than  the  annual  per  capita  cost  of  his  education 
at  the  residential  school  where  he  secured  his  preliminary  edu- 
cation wThich  now  ranges,  in  the  several  private  and  state  sup- 
ported residential  schools  in  the  United  States,  between  $450 
and  $1,100. 

Education  is  a  function  of  the  State.  It  is  a  universally 
accepted  principle  that  every  child  is  entitled  to  an  elementary 
education  at  public  expense,  and  that  those  who  have  the  desire 
and  requisite  ability  are  likewise  entitled  to  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  as  yet  universally  accepted  that  the  still 
smaller  number  who  can  profit  by  it,  are  entitled  to  a  higher 
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education  at  public  expense,  although  this  principle  is  quite 
generally  accepted  in  practice  as  the  large  expenditures  by 
state  legislatures  for  the  support  of  their  state  colleges  and 
universities  indicate.  But  whether  or  not  this  principle  is 
accepted  for  those  who  see,  we  must  demand  that  it  shall  be 
accepted  for  those  who  are  blind,  and  possessed  of  the  requi- 
site character  and  ability;  they  are  entitled  to  it  to  minimize 
their  handicap  and  equalize  their  opportunities.  One  import- 
ant reason  why  we  have  not  had  more  and  greater  success 
among  blind  people  in  the  professions  is  that  we  have  not 
granted  sufficient  opportunities  for  thorough-going  prepar- 
ation for  the  profession  chosen  by  the  individual  blind  man 
and  woman.  Where  we  have  spent  $5.00  to  provide  these 
opportunities,  totally  inadequate,  we  must  spend  $100  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  more  nearly  adequate  and  commensurate 
with  the  ability  and  handicap  involved.  Given  these,  our  cap- 
able blind  young  men  and  women  will  be  encouraged  to  enter 
the  various  professions,  carefully  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  ability  and  character  that  are  deemed  essential. 

Now  that  the  principle  has  been  established  and  an  appro- 
priation has  actually  been  made  to  aid  blind  students  in  meet- 
ing their  necessary  expenses  while  attending  institutions  of 
higher  learning,,  we  believe  that  the  beneficiaries  of  this  law 
will  give  so  good  an  account  of  themselves  as  to  justify  a  like 
appropriation  by  subsequent  legislatures,  but  increased  in 
amount  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  these  students. 

Knowing  the  needs  of  blind  students,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  legislation  mean 
more  to  our  girls  and  boys  than  any  work  that  has  been  under- 
taken since  the  inauguration  of  our  research  work  in  1916. 

In  connection  with  these  provisions  for  continuation  edu- 
cation, we  have  this  fall  (September,  1921)  opened  the  Hos- 
pital   Building   as    a   "Graduates'    Cottage." 
Utilization  of  Hos-    This  enat,ies  us  to  provide  training  oppor- 

pital  Building  as  a  ...         -  .    ,  .        ,  ...         1 

Grad        *  C  tunities  for  eight  additional  young  men,  in- 

creasing our  capacity  to  exactly  200  resident 
pupils.  Five  of  the  eight  are  receiving  all  their  instruction  out- 
side the  school ;  one  is  receiving  individual  instruction  in  vocal 
music ;  one  is  attending  Temple  University ;  and  three  are  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Living  at  this  Cottage  with  these  eight  young  men  are 
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Mr.  Chambers,  our  newly  appointed  teacher  of  biologic 
science,  nature  study,  school  gardening  and  poultry  husbandry ; 
Mrs.  Chambers,  who  gives  her  full  time  as  reader  and  coach 
for  the  University  students;  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  has  been 
the  very  acceptable  housemother  of  our  intermediate  and 
senior  boys  for  nine  years. 

One  of  my  visions  for  the  future  of  Overbrook  has  been 
two  small  detached  cottages,  one  each  for  a  few  senior  boys 
and  girls  attending  schools  for  the  higher  education  of  those 
who  see.  Our  ability  to  transform  our  hospital  building  into 
a  "Graduates'  Cottage"  for  a  little  group  of  our  boys  is  a  long 
first  step  toward  the  realization  of  this  dream. 

The  following  "Report  of  the  Department  of  Psycho- 
logical Research  for  the  School  Year,  September,  1920,  to 
t-i     rr-f  i   \/  June,  1921,  inclusive,"  prepared  November  8, 

The  Fifth  Year  n  r 

(1920-21)  of  Re-  1921,  by  Dr.  Hayes,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
search  Work;  Plans  ment,  supplies  a  brief  resume  of  the  activities 
for  the  Current  of  this  Department  during  the  school  year  that 
Year  (1921-22).  ended  in  June,  1921,  and  a  statement  of  our 
plans  for  the  present  school  year : — 

"Two  new  schools  were  surveyed  in  the  school  year  of 
1920-21 ;  Miss  Crane  visited  the  Kentucky  school  in  October, 
and  Miss  Maxfield,  the  psychological  assistant  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  visited  the  Ontario  School  at  Brantford,  Canada. 

"The  most  time-absorbing  activity  of  the  year  was  the 
preparation  of  the  data  collected  in  the  whole  number  of 
schools  tested  for  special  reports  to  each  of  the  schools,  a  task 
which  required  hundreds  of  hours  of  clerical  work  by  Mt. 
Holyoke  students  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director.  First, 
all  the  fact  obtainable  and  all  the  scores  secured  in  the  tests 
were  entered  on  record  slips  like  the  sample  in  the  Appendix, 
Table  A.  Then  the  slips  were  sorted  into  age  groups  and 
scatter  diagrams  made  to  show  the  distribution  of  scores,  as  in 
Appendix,  Table  B.  From  these  diagrams  curves  of  median 
attainment  were  made,  to  be  compared  with  curves  in  the  same 
tests  for  all  the  schools  tested  and  with  curves  for  seeing 
pupils,  as  in  Appendix,  Table  C.  From  these  curves  and  lines 
it  was  possible  to  write  a  discussion  of  the  general  success  or 
failure  of  each  school  in  each  of  the  subjects  tested,  and  to 
suggest  methods  of  improving  the  work  of  the  school.  A 
further  comparison  was  made  by  indicating  the  median  attain- 
ment of  a  whole  school  in  each  test  by  a  horizontal  line  under 
a  scale,  and  drawing  two  other  parallel  lines  to  show  the  attain- 
ment of  the  seven  schools,  and  the  attainment  of  seeing  pupils 
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of  the  same  median  age,  the  length  of  the  line  being  a  measure 
of  success. 

"To  assist  the  teachers  in  making  practical  application  of 
the  results  of  the  tests  in  dealing  with  the  individual  pupils, 
a  series  of  tables  was  prepared  in  which  the  individuals  were 
grouped  according  to  their  coefficient  of  efficiency  in  each 
test.  Having  established  tentative  norms  for  the  blind  by 
smoothing  the  curves  of  actual  attainment,  each  score  in  each 
test  was  divided  by  the  norms  for  that  age  and  test,  and  the 
quotient  obtained  then  taken  as  the  coefficient  of  efficiency. 
Teachers  then  found  grouped  together  in  these  tables  (see 
Appendix,  Table  D)  the  names  of  the  pupils  who  did  better 
than  one  would  expect  of  them,  considering  their  age,  the 
names  of  pupils  who  did  just  about  as  well  as  one  would  ex- 
pect, and  the  pupils  who  failed  in  various  degrees  to  meet  their 
age  norms.  This  last  group  would  naturally  be  the  group  need- 
ing immediate  attention  and  special  study  and,  to  facilitate 
this  study  still  further,  tables  were  made  upon  which  were  re- 
corded the  names  of  pupils  who  failed  in  two  or  more  tests, 
the  degree  of  their  failure,  and  their  probable  level  of  mentality 
as  indicated  by  the  teachers'  estimates,  the  Binet  individual 
test  of  intelligence,  and  the  two  group  tests  of  intelligences 
included  in  the  survey. 

"Finally,  all  the  data  for  each  pupil  were  assembled  upon 
one  large  record  card  for  permanent  filing  in  the  school  offices, 
like  the  reduced  sample  shown  in  the  Appendix,  Table  E.  A 
glance  at  the  curve  of  attainment  shows  whether  a  pupil  is 
doing  creditable  work  in  each  subject  tested,  and  a  study  of 
the  other  data  on  the  card  offers  explanations  of  his  success 
or  failure.  It  is  our  expectation  that  these  cards  will  be  re- 
vised from  year  to  year  as  pupils  are  retested,  and  serve  as 
valuable  guides  in  directing  the  future  course  of  the  pupils  in 
school  and  at  graduation. 

"Eight  of  these  school  reports  were  prepared  and  sent  to 
the  schools  for  the  blind  at  Baltimore,  Batavia,  Hartford, 
Louisville,  Overbrook,  Pittsburgh,  Staunton  and  Watertown, 
and  most  gratifying  acknowledgments  have  been  received  from 
the  schools.  The  school  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  was  tested  so 
late  in  the  spring  that  complete  records  of  the  tests  have  not 
yet  been  turned  in. 

"The  Director  contributed  two  lectures  on  the  psychology 
of  the  Blind  to  the  series  of  lectures  offered  to  students  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the  blind  at  Harvard  University  in 
the  fall  of  1920,  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
spring  of  1921.  A  topical  outline  of  these  lectures  is  presented 
in  the  Appendix,  Table  F. 

"Student  help  was  enlisted  also  in  making  extensive  charts 
and  tables  for  a  detailed  study  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  the 
Irwin-Binet  intelligence  tests,  in  preparation  for  the  standardi- 
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zation  of  these  tests  to  meet  a  need  felt  and  voiced  all  over  the 
country.  Having  now  used  these  tests  with  more  than  1,100 
blind  children  in  nine  different  schools,  following  exactly  the 
same  procedure  in  giving  and  scoring  the  tests,  it  seems  time 
to  put  the  tests  into  a  form  in  which  they  may  be  printed  and 
distributed  for  use  by  professional  testers. 

"The  following  letter  under  date  of  October  14,  1921, 
from  Miss  Alice  Paulsen,  of  Dr.  Schlapp's  Clinic  connected 
with  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital, Second  Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  is  typical  of  many 
requests  received  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin  and  the  Director: 

'The  news  that  you  were  working  on  a  scale  of  measurement  to 
be  used  with  the  blind  was  very  welcome  to  me  and  I  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  using  it  just  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  have  it  used 
by  others.  A  child,  totally  blind,  just  passed  through  my  hands  and  it 
would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  had  more  available 
tests  to  use  with  him.' 

"That  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  country  are  realizing 
that  the  training  of  teachers  is  incomplete  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  education  of  children  with  sense  defects  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  letter  of  December  2,  1921,  from  Miss 
F.  Chase,  Department  of  Psychology,  Buffalo  State  Normal 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  :— 

'I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Goddard  referring  me  to  you  as  one  who 
has  done  valuable  work  in  testing  the  intelligence  of  the  blind.  I  am 
having  blind  children  referred  to  my  laboratory  and  I  want  to  equip 
myself  as  thoroughly  as  I  can.  Will  you  kindly  refer  me  to  such  mate- 
rial as  I  need  and  to  reports  of  your  results?  I  wish  to  allude  to  this 
subject  in  my  summer  class  (Buffalo  Normal  Summer  School)  only 
briefly,  but  I  want  to  be  accurate  in  what  I  say.  Also  I  must  be  pre- 
pared for  those  who  need  my  help  and  come  to  my  laboratory. "  * 

It  now  seems  likely  that  our  standardization  can  be  printed 
before  another  summer. 

"To  fill  another  need — the  demand  for  group  tests  of  at- 
tainment in  school  subjects  and  in  general  intelligence — the 
Director  is  preparing  for  immediate  publication  a  Manual  for 
the  guidance  of  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  Miss  Helen  S.  Worstell,  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton 
High  School  of  New  York  City  is  a  sample  of  this  type  of 
demand : — 


*  Similar  requests  have  been  received  from  W.  J.  Gifford,  Dean  of  the  State 
Normal  School  for  Women,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ;  Anna  Polskowski,  Psychologist, 
Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  H.  C.  Harter,  Head  Teacher, 
Department  for  the  Blind,  California  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  D.  J.  Thurman,  Jr.,  Teacher,  Utah 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah;  Ruth  Miller,  Department  of 
Psychology,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Frank  S.  Fearing, 
Director  Psychopathic  Clinic  of  the  Community  Council,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Harry 
C.  Hartman,  Director  and  Head  Teacher,  of  Work  for  the  Blind,  Seattle  Public 
Schools,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Edgar  A.  Doll,  Psychologist,  State  of  New  Jersey  De- 
partment Institutions  and  Agencies  and  others. 
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'A  copy  of  Special  Features  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind  during 
the  Biennium  1918-1920  has  just  reached  me,  and  in  reading  it  through 
I  was  greatly  interested  to  find  that  you  are  giving  much  of  your  time 
to  the  mental  measurement  of  the  blind. 

'I  have  charge  of  the  only  high  school  class  for  blind  boys  in  New 
York  City,  and  this  question  of  mental  testing  has  always  interested 
me  tremendously.  None  of  the  regulation  tests  given  to  the  sighted 
have  seemed  possible  for  them.  And  so  I  am  writing  to  you  in  hopes 
that  you  can  either  give  me  suggestions  as  to  how  to  adapt  these 
regular  tests  to  the  blind,  or  else  perhaps  furnish  me  with  copies  of 
some  other  tests  which  you  have  used,  devised  especially  for  the  blind. 

'I  should  very  much  appreciate  any  help  which  you  could,  without 
too  much  trouble,  furnish  me,  and  while  I  know  that  because  of  my 
lack  of  definite  training  along  the  line  of  mental  testing,  I  may  not 
achieve  the  best  results,  still  they  would  be  most  interesting  to  me.' 

"In  this  Manual  the  aim,  method  of  giving  and  scoring, 
and  materials  needed  for  each  group  test  used  in  the  survey  of 
the  nine  schools  will  be  presented,  and  directions  given  for  the 
interpretation  of  results  by  reference  to  curves  of  results  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
Manual  will  lead  to  wide  use  of  these  standard  measurements 
of  intelligence  and  attainment  in  school  subjects  in  schools  so 
distant  from  Overbrook  that  the  expense  of  a  survey  by  our 
assistant  is  prohibitive,  and  that  we  shall  receive  from  these 
schools  valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  tests 
and  extensive  data  which  will  improve  the  reliability  of  our 
norms  of  attainment." 

This  department,  organized  in  June,  1916,  has  entered 
upon  the  sixth  year  of  its  studies  and  investigations.  Its 
activities  are  now  becoming  known  with  the  result  that  in- 
quiries as  to  procedure  and  requests  for  material  are  being 
received  with  increasing  frequency.  The  nature  of  the  in- 
quiries and  the  professional  standing  of  the  inquirers  confirm 
our  belief  that  the  results  of  these  studies  are  meeting  a  real 
need  in  the  field  of  general  education  no  less  than  in  the 
special  field  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  And  there  is  little 
doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  "Manual  for  the  Guidance  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  in  Giving  Psychological  and  Pedagogical 
Tests"  has  been  distributed,  there  will  be  an  immediate  and 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  these  requests. 

While  this  research  work  has  received  its  initial  impulse 
through  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Overbrook,  it  is  rapidly 
assuming  national  proportions.  In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  on  "Special  Features  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  during  the  Biennium  1918-1920"  *  among 


*  See  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1921,  No. 
16,  "Special  Features  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind  During  the  Biennium  1918- 
1920,"  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
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the  important  "events  in  the  special  field  of  the  blind"  enumer- 
ated is:  "the  widening  interest  in  psychological  research 
among  school  pupils,  destined  to  lead  to  their  reclassification 
and  modification  of  curricula" :  and  one  of  the  nine  topics 
treating  of  the  special  features  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
during  the  biennium  is  "Mental  measurement  and  Research" 
concerning  which  the  author  has  this  to  say : 

"The  movement  for  a  better  understanding  of  blind  pupil 
material  through  psychological  testing  was  started  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  in  May,  1916,  and  was  taken  up  in  September, 
1916,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  even  more  vigorously. 
Each  of  these  schools  now  employs  one  or  two  trained  psy- 
chologists, all  of  whom  work  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes,  professor  of  psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  who  is  paid  to  give  up  one-fourth  of  his  time  to  this 
special  undertaking  and  who  gives  more  than  that.  These 
testing  psychologists  have  been  sent  around  to  six  other  schools, 
remaining  away  weeks  at  a  time,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
have  tested  1,500  different  pupils.  The  tests  are  both  individ- 
ual and  group.  They  reveal  mental  capacity,  make  possible  a 
comparison  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing  in  this,  that,  and 
the  other  subject,  and  show  up  methods  of  teaching.  The  com- 
mittee on  efficiency  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  appointed  in  1918,  will  continue  to  rely  on  Prof. 
Hayes  for  very  material  aid  and  suggestion." 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  at  no  time  since  the  Salesroom  and 

Exchange  was  opened  in  May,  1910,  has  it  been  so  difficult  for 

our  workers  to  retain  their  places  or  such  a 

The  Eleventh  Year  ^ask  ±o   secure   employment   for   the  unem- 

of  Our  Salesroom         ,  ,    vV     ,        rp,        •     ,  •    ,     , 

,  ...    ,  ployed  blind.     The  industrial  depression  so 

and  Exchange.  ,     ,  ,  ,  ,  «• 

general  throughout  the  country  has  affected 

our  people  as  well  as  others.  In  spite  of  the  general  business 
depression  and  unemployment  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange 
has  another  encouraging  year  to  its  credit. 

Payments  to  Workers:  Within  the  year  December  1,  1920, 
to  November  30,  1921,  we  paid  through  the  Exchange 
$14,934.29  to  80  individuals  and  to  two  organizations  working 
for  the  blind,  which  is  only  $471.79  less  than  last  year. 

Beneficiaries:  Among  the  80  persons  who  have  been  paid 
varying  amounts  through  the  Exchange  are  22  present  pupils, 
49  former  pupils  and  9  who  have  acquired  blindness  in  adult 
life.  With  the  exception  of  9  persons,  1  woman  and  8  men, 
all  those  who  have  benefited  through  the  activities  of  the 
Exchange  have  been  present  or  former  pupils  of  the  school. 
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WOMEN  MEN  TOTAL 

Present    Pupils    16  6  22 

Former  Pupils  22  27  49 

Non-Pupils    1  8  9 

Work  Done:  The  subjoined  tabulated  statement  indicates 
the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  work  done : 

Pianos  timed    362 

Pianos  repaired  4 

366 

Players   tuned    3 

Organs       "        2 

5 

Brooms    sold    3522 

Whisks      "       602 

Brushes      "       491 

4,615 

Caning:    Chairs   3449 

pith    143 

Grilles    20 

Settees,    cane    11 

pith     2 

3,625 

Basketry  :  Raffia :  Coat  hangers 144 

Reed:    Baskets    160 

Flower  hangers    59 

Lamp  shades  25 

Bag  handles  15 

Trays    9 

Bird  cages   2 

414 

Knitting :    Sweaters  91 

Cap    1 

Ear  tabs    1 

Table  mats   6 

Scarf    1 

100 

Rugs  and  Rag  Carpet :   Rugs  braided  1 

Rugs    547 

Rugs  woven  41 

589  rugs 

Yards  carpet    878 

Yards  carpet  woven   571 

1,449  yds. 

Yarn  assorted   25,405  lbs. 

Instruction:    Basketry  lessons 
Caning  lessons 
Violin  lessons 
Braille  reading  and  writing 

The  following  observations  from  a  special  report  prepared 
by  Mr.  Delfino,  Nov.  25,  1921,  are  pertinent,  suggestive,  and 
stimulating : 

Varieties  of  Employment:  "Industrial  depression  through- 
out the  country  has  affected  the  welfare  of  the  blind  as  well 
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as  others  and  yet  we  have  much  to  be  grateful  for.  Eighteen 
establishments  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  and  one  each  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  Millville,  New  Jersey;  and  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  still  have  blind  employees  retained  in  their 
service.  Some,  of  course,  have  reduced  the  number  formerly 
employed  before  the  depression  came. 

In  Philadelphia 

S.  B.  &  B.  W.  Fleisher,  Inc 5 

James  Bellak's  Sons    1 

Wurlitzer  Piano  Co 1 

Cunningham  Piano  Co.  (store)    2 

Cunningham  Piano  Co.   (factory)    2 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co 1 

C.  J.  Heppe  &  Son  3 

E.  Clinton  &  Co.,  Inc 1 

Atlantic  Refining  Co 1 

DeLong  Hook  &  Eye  Co 1 

Ludwig  Piano  Co 1 

Margaret  Penn  Candy  Co « 2 

G.  W.  Huver  Co.  (part  time)   1 

Lester  Piano  Co.  (factory)   10 

F.  A.  North  Co 2 

R.  G.  Dun  &  Co 1 

Miller  Lock  Co 1 

Geo.  Fulton  Organ  Co 1 

Board  of  Public  Education  1 

Outside  Philadelphia 

Chickering  Piano  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 1 

R.  D.  Wood  Co.,  Millville,  N.  J 1 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del 1 

"Four  former  pupils  are  participating  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  ex-soldiers,  by  teaching  Braille,  basketry  and  the 
violin,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Exchange. 

Individual  employers 
Friends'  West  Philadelphia  School. 
Foulke  and  Long  Institute. 
Jacob  C.  Simon. 
Mrs.  Max  Kilbourn. 

"During  1921  four  men  were  started  selling  newspapers 
and  a  fifth  was  re-established.  Two  of  these  men,  past  65 
years  old,  are  doing  better  than  some  of  the  younger  ones. 

"Another  has  gone  from  newsstand  to  store  and  is  buying 
his  home,  where  he  also  maintains  a  stand. 

"Three  boys  were  placed  for  the  summer  months,  two  as 
hotel  helpers  and  one  as  a  private  tutor  of  a  blind  youth  in  his 
own  home. 

"We  must  not  overlook  home  work,  assorting  strings, 
secured  from  Clark  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  for  two  of  our  work- 
ers who  became  blind  in  adult  life.  Assorting  over  9^  tons 
of  this  material  has  been  of  great  help  to  these  blind  men. 
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Needs:  "The  Field  Officer  needs  a  practical  home  teacher 
for  industrial  work  for  the  capable  blind  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity — adults  for  whom  no  provision  for  such  instruction  is 
now  made.  Adults  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  taught, 
if  they  have  the  ability  and  the  inclination.  Rehabilitation 
cannot  take  place  unless  they  are  taught  something.  Inspira- 
tional talk  cannot  fulfil  its  mission  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
practical  instruction  and  followed  by  actual  doing  in  some  use- 
ful field. 

"Both  Overbrook  and  Pittsburgh  must  consider  this  ques- 
tion of  the  training  of  some  of  the  adults  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  ought  not  to  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a  special  privilege 
or  charity  shown  to  them  by  private  philanthropy  or  by  special 
organizations.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  to  instruct 
its  handicapped  citizens  to  live  usefully,  normally  and  happily. 
This  is  really  an  extension  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  State  and  the  blind  ought  not  to  be  excluded." 

Needs  of  the  Exchange:  This  need  of  "a  practical  home 
teacher  for  industrial  work  for  the  capable  adult  blind"  has 
become  acute  and  we  must  find  a  way  to  meet  it. 

The  education  and  training  of  the  blind  children  of  the 
State  is  well  provided  for  through  the  two  schools  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia  with  a  combined  capacity  of  about  350 
pupils.  But  these  schools  are  primarily  for  those  of  school 
age,  i.  e.  for  those  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  and  these 
constitute  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  blind  population  of  the 
State.  As  we  are  presumed  to  be  conversant  with  the  prob- 
lems that  concern  blind  people  of  all  ages,  we  are  constantly 
appealed  to  for  advice  and  direction  in  many  cases  of  the  adult 
blind.  Even  with  our  present  little  organization  at  the  Ex- 
change, we  are  each  year  directing  the  training  in  readjust- 
ment of  no  considerable  number  of  those  who  have  become 
blind  in  adult  life.  But  our  small  staff  at  the  Exchange  is 
inadequate  for  the  demands  upon  them. 

The  need  being  urgent,  how  can  it  be  met?  There  are 
two  logical  sources  of  a  public  nature — the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  of 
the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  The  cooper- 
ation between  these  two  organizations  and  the  two  schools  is 
complete,  but  we  need  from  some  source  at  least  $3,000  an- 
nually to  meet  the  salary  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of 
a  well-qualified  instructor  for  the  physically  and  mentally  fit 
adult  blind  who  appeal  to  us  for  guidance  in  their  re-education 
and  readjustment. 
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In  our  work  with  the  adult  blind,  we  are  having  the  active 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  had  they  the  necessary  funds  available,  the 
Association  would  gladly  supply  the  funds  to  enable  them  to 
employ  this  peripatetic  instructor  for  the  able-bodied  blind  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  When  our  Representatives  in  the  Legis- 
lature are  fully  informed  as  to  the  urgent  need  of  such  an 
instructor  and  that  so  much  helpful  rehabilitation  work  can  be 
accomplished  at  so  little  cost,  the  necessary  funds  will  surely 
be  added  to  the  annual  budget  of  either  the  Association  or  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  as  may  be  deemed  best. 

But  even  with  favorable  action  of  the  Legislature  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  public  funds  cannot  become  available 
before  June  1,  1923.  Meanwhile,  cannot  some  public-spirited 
individual  be  found  who  will  make  immediately  possible  this 
helpful  service  to  the  little  group  of  men  and  women  who, 
having  become  blind  in  the  prime  of  life,  ask  not  alms  from 
the  charitably  disposed  but,  as  Helen  Keller  has  so  well  said, 
"the  opportunity  to  go  forth  as  men  to  their  daily  toil"  ? 

The  idea  of  the  employment  of  a  Field  Agent,  to  aid  in 
getting  children  into  school  to  establish  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  school  and  the  families  and  communities  from 
which  our  children  come;  to  aid  ex-pupils  in  securing  employ- 
ment and  by  following  them  up  closely  during  their  initial 
employment  and  so  long  as  may  be  necessary;  and,  wherever 
possible,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  have  acquired 
blindness  in  adult  life,  the  results  of  the  experience  gained  in 
the  field  work — a  plan,  begun  at  Overbrook  as  an  experiment 
in  1903,  expanded  in  1910  by  the  opening  of  the  Salesroom 
and  Exchange,  and  for  several  years  accepted  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  work — this  idea  is  now  generally  accepted  as  sound 
in  principle  and  a  legitimate  activity  in  our  special  field  of 
education. 

This  need  for  field  work  has  made  a  similar  strong  appeal 
to  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Mt.  Airy  which  resulted  in  the  appointment 
last  July  (1921)  of  a  Field  Officer  for  that  school.  We  have 
been  assured  that  the  practical  results  secured  from  our  field 
work  had  much  to  do  with  this  decision;  and  we  have  been 
gratified  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Crouter  and  the  Man- 
agers of  the  Mt.  Airy  school  for  the  deaf  what  we  have  learned 
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during  the  eighteen  years  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  field 
work  with  the  blind. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in 

forwarding  another  project  for  helping  our  girls,  sponsored  by 

our    Alumnae    and    fostered    by    the    girls' 

The  Elizabeth  Roe    school,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  girls  and 

P^ing  Club  their  teachers  adding  $422  to  the  Fund  which 

now  amounts  to  $700. 

The  story  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  so 
well  and  so  sympathetically  told  by  Miss  Chrysler,  Miss  Dun- 
ning's  successor  as  Principal  Teacher  of  the  Girls'  School,  I 
am  including  it  in  full. 

"For  several  years  Mr.  Delfino  has  been  successfully 
placing  girls  in  office  and  factory  positions.  Our  girls  have 
made  good  and  the  problems  of  an  encouraging  number  of 
them,  so  far  as  work  goes,  have  been  solved.  The  practical 
questions,  however,  of  suitable  living  conditions  and  of  guides 
have  been  acute.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  good  board- 
ing places  in  the  vicinity  of  factories  and  offices  and  still  more 
difficult  to  discover  persons  who  are  willing  and  able  to  act  as 
guides. 

"After  the  long  working  day,  it  means  a  great  deal  to  a 
girl  to  return  to  a  quiet  home,  good  food  and  congenial  com- 
pany. Our  Alumnae  have  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  this 
phase  of  the  lives  of  our  working  girls,  feeling  the  greatest 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  best  of  uncon- 
genial surroundings. 

"Wishes  and  words  were  translated  into  deeds  when,  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  June,  1919,  the  Alumnae  voted  to  raise 
a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  these  girls  to  secure  good 
home  conditions.  This  was  appropriately  called  a  Club  Fund, 
expressing  the  spirit  of  friendliness  aand  helpfulness  that  lay 
behind  it.  When  a  further  designation  was  suggested,  the 
Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning  Club  Fund  was  unanimously  adopted. 
In  thus  using  Miss  Dunning's  name,  the  Alumnae  feel  that 
they  are  helping  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  one  whose  warm- 
est interest  and  support  would  have  been  given  to  such  a 
project. 

"There  are  three  possible  plans  in  view.  One  is  to  estab- 
lish a  boarding  home,  primarily  for  blind  girls,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  its  conduct,  but  to  induce  seeing  girls  to  live  in 
the  house,  to  act  as  friends,  guides  and  companions  for  the 
blind  girls.  Another  plan  is  to  place  our  girls  in  homes  or 
small  boarding  houses  already  established  for  seeing  girls.  The 
third  suggestion  is  that  the  income  from  the  fund  be  used  to 
supplement  inadequate  wages  and  so  make  possible,  in  certain 
cases,  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
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"While  we  have  especially  in  mind  the  former  pupils  of 
our  own  school,  living  in  Philadelphia,  the  Fund's  usefulness 
is  not  to  be  limited  in  scope,  any  adult  blind  woman,  even  if 
she  should  be  living  elsewhere  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
may  benefit  by  it. 

"The  Fund  now  (Dec.  1,  1921)  totals  $700.  Its  purpose 
has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  teachers,  alumnae  and  pupils  alike 
and  all  have  worked  enthusiastically  for  its  increase.  The 
girls'  school  gave  the  proceeds  of  an  elaborate  production  of 
As  You  Like  It,  $244.00;  and  Miss  Mahan's  delightful  con- 
cert brought  $128.00.  As  a  by-product  of  an  evening  of  fun 
and  merriment,  the  teachers'  auction  netted  $50.00.  Contribu- 
tions and  subscriptions  have  come  from  friends,  but  what 
means  the  most  of  all  are  the  sums  raised  and  saved  through 
the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  of 
the  girls'  school.  The  prick  cards  have  been  helpful  in  stimu- 
lating individual  giving  and  are  the  source  of  a  very  consider- 
able contribution  to  the  fund. 

"The  Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning  Club  Fund  has  been  estab- 
lished to  meet  a  real  and  immediate  need  of  our  girls  and  every 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  make  it  available  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment." 

As  we  proceed  with  our  plans,  the  Alumnae,  the  girls' 
teachers  and  all  members  of  the  staff  including  the  Principal 
working  enthusiastically  for  the  success  of  the  project,  our 
thoughts  and  purposes  are  crystallizing  about  the  second  plan 
referred  to  by  Miss  Chrysler,  i.  e.  the  placing  of  our  girls  in 
small  homes  already  established  for  seeing  girls.  The  ideal 
plan  would  be  to  place  one,  or  at  most  two,  blind  girls  in  a 
home  that  accommodates  twenty-five  or  thirty  seeing  girls, 
with  due  regard  to  the  location  of  their  employment  and  the 
ease  of  travel  to  and  from  it. 

Such  a  plan  broadens  the  outlook  of  those  whose  lives  are, 
at  best,  all  too  narrow ;  sweetens  dispositions  which  the  per- 
manent segregation  of  those  similarly  handicapped  tends  to 
embitter;  develops  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  unselfishness 
in  the  entire  household ;  and  altogether  makes  for  a  far  more 
normal  method  of  living. 

A  little  group  of  interested  and  devoted  blind  people, 
former  pupils  of  this  school,  without  influence  or  funds  but 
with  a  faith,  almost  sublime,  in  March,  1906,  initiated  the 
movement  which  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Chapin  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  with  an  endowment  of  over 
$100,000,  thanks  to  Mr.  Cadwalader  and  those  whom  he  has 
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interested.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Elizabeth  Roe 
Dunning  Club  Fund  with  so  worthy  a  purpose,  championed  by 
a  similar  group  of  young  women  without  sight  inspired  by  the 
same  sublime  faith,  will  make  a  like  strong  appeal  and  meet 
with  as  generous  support  ? 

Only  by  living  here  at  the  school  and  becoming  an  integral 
part  of  our  little  community  life  can  one  really  catch  the  spirit 
of  devoted  service  that  actuates  the  entire 
A  Camping  Trip,  staff  at  the  school.  But  Miss  Brown's  brief 
story  of  the  camping  trip  of  our  HAPOVGI 
— HAP  (py)  OV  (erbrook)  GI  (rls) — Camp  Fire  over 
Memorial  Day  interprets  that  spirit  in  a  very  sympathetic  way 
for  the  parents  of  our  girls  and  their  many  interested  friends. 

"In  an  account  of  the  last  camping  trip  of  the  Hapovgi 
Camp  Fire  of  Overbrook,"  writes  Miss  Brown,  one  of  our 
girls'  teachers,  "written  by  one  of  our  girls  for  the  official 
magazine  of  the  organization,  is  found  this  statement : 

'Those  who  have  been  camping  will  agree  with  us  when  we  say 
that  camping  expeditions  are  the  best  medicine  for  anyone  who  has 
the  bines  or  who  lacks  an  appetite  for  good,  wholesome  food  and  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  come  to  feel  that  they  cannot  let  a 
whole  year  pass  by  without  a  camping  trip.' 

"Those  of  their  teachers  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  such  a  trip  with  the  girls,  heartily  echo  the  above 
thought. 

"We — fifteen  girls,  two  Guardians  and  an  invited  teacher 
— camped  last  year  for  five  days  at  Cornwalls  Heights,  on  the 
Delaware.  Clovernook  Inn,  a  comfortable  roomy  house,  was 
placed  at  our  disposal  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a 
well-known  business  man  of  the  town,  who  became  interested 
in  our  Camp  Fire  through  a  former  camping  trip.  Camping 
under  such  conditions  was  something  of  a  4de  luxe'  experience, 
although  there  was  plenty  to  remind  us  that  we  were  'roughing 
it.'  Meals  had  to  be  cooked  over  a  wood  fire  and  that  neces- 
sitated a  fireman  who  was  constantly  on  the  job.  The  wood, 
too,  had  to  be  split  by  the  girls  who  took  turns  in  getting  up 
early  to  start  the  fire.  We  all  felt  justly  proud  when  a  well- 
cooked,  appetizing  meal  appeared  on  the  tables  after  such 
strenuous  efforts  on  our  part. 

"We  felt  much  like  the  Ruggles  family  when  we  sat  down 
to  table,  especially  when  guests  were  present.  'The  wood-box 
and  the  coal-hod  finished  out  the  line'  at  many  a  meal,  and 
sometimes  they  even  had  to  be  shared. 

"A  victrola,  kindly  loaned  by  Mrs.  Turner,  drew  us  on 
to  dance  while  wre  wiped  dishes,  made  beds,  and  swept  floors. 
How    could    housework    under    such    conditions    be    called 


drudgery !  From  morning  until  night  laughter  and  song  filled 
the  big  rooms. 

"Time  and  space  prevent  my  telling  of  many  a  good  time, 
for  the  days  were  filled  full.  There  was  the  parade  on  Mem- 
orial Day  morning  when  the  dish-pan,  noisily  pounded,  and 
an  alarm  clock,  gave  warning  to  our  coming,  and  when  all 
Cornwalls  Heights  came  out  to  hear  us  sing  patriotic  songs ; 
there  was  the  happy  morning  when  we  went  paddling  in  the 
Delaware ;  the  afternoon  walk  through  the  woods  and  our 
pleasant  surprise  at  finding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burritt  and  Miss 
Chrysler  waiting  for  us  on  our  return,  and  then  the  jolly  lunch 
that  followed ;  there  was,  too,  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  Sunday 
evening,  when  we  all  gathered  on  the  porch  and  sang  hymns, 
and  when  the  people  of  the  town  stole  up  silently  in  the 
shadows  outside  to  listen.  All  these  and  many  more  are  now 
precious  memories  to  those  of  us  who  lived  those  good  times. 

"Our  one  wish  now,  as  girls  and  teachers,  is  that  the 
camping  trip  may  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  school  pro- 
gram, and  that  every  year  more  and  more  girls  may  know  the 
joy  of  such  an  outing." 

Perhaps  some  interested  friend  will  help  girls  and  teachers 
to  realize  their  wish  by  placing  at  our  disposal  a  permanent 
place  for  these  camping  trips ! 

No  happening  in  recent  years  in  the  special  field  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  the  cor- 
rect classification  of  these  schools  as  the  four 
Courses  on  the         special  courses  on  the  education  of  the  blind 

Education  of  the         ,1  •  <•  i         .■■         1 

«,.   i  that  were  given  in  four  educational  centers 

between  October  22,  1920,  and  July  15,  1921. 

The  idea  has  been  persistent  among  educators  and  work- 
ers in  our  special  field  that  opportunities  for  preparation 
should  be  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  this  field  of 
special  education  and  inspirational  courses  for  those  who  have 
had  some  experience  in  it. 

The  idea  took  definite  shape  first  in  Massachusetts  where 
a  course  of  Lectures  with  Demonstrations  and  Practical  Exer- 
cises for  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  Workers  with  the  Blind 
and  Semi-sighted  was  conducted  by  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  of  Harvard  University  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  the 
Blind;  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind;  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind. 
This  course  extended  from  October  22,  1920,  to  January  28, 
1921,  three  lectures  or  demonstrations  being  given  each  week. 
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Seventy-three  (73)  students,  mostly  teachers  and  social  work- 
ers, registered  for  the  course.  'The  lecturers  who  volunteered 
their  services,  are  experts  in  their  special  fields  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  On- 
tario. The  scope  of  the  course  is  general,  treating  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject,  the  teaching  of  children  and  of  adults,  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  the  conduct  of  private  and  public 
agencies,  the  psychology  of  blindness,  relief,  etc." 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  course  at  Harvard  and 
realizing  the  need  of  such  a  course  in  Pennsylvania  a  "Course 
of  Lectures  on  the  Education,  the  Training  and  the  Employ- 
ment of  the  Blind  with  Practical  Demonstrations"  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  from 
March  11  to  May  27,  1921. 

This  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  included 
34  topics,  presented  by  35  speakers  at  30  sessions.  Fifty-five 
(55)  persons  enrolled  for  the  course  and  the  average  attend- 
ance was  35. 

Although  all  the  lecturers  contributed  their  services  and 
some  of  them  their  traveling  expenses  as  well,  neither  of  these 
University  courses  would  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been 
for  the  support  of  individuals  and  organizations  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind.  At  Harvard,  the  expenses  of  the  course 
were  underwritten  by  an  interested  friend  and  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind.  And  the  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was 
made  possible  by  Mr.  Cadwalader  who  had  a  two-fold  interest 
by  reason  of  his  position  as  Trustee  of  the  University  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  school.  What 
financial  support  the  courses  received,  apart  from  that 
afforded  by  these  individuals  and  organizations,  was  supplied 
almost  entirely  by  the  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  local  school 
and  of  organizations  working  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  From 
these  sources,  too,  came  the  moral  and  physical  support,  these 
workers  supplying  almost  the  entire  audience  at  each  of  the 
lectures.  Although  both  courses  were  well  advertised  among 
those  who  were  presumed  to  be  interested,  neither  received 
any  substantial  support  from  outside  sources. 

But  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  teachers  of  the 
two  schools  supporting  the  enterprise  and  among  home  teach- 
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ers  and  workers  with  the  blind  in  other  fields  is  that  the 
courses  were  well  worth  while  by  reason  of  their  informational 
and  inspirational  value. 

Special  courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind  were  provided  at 
two  summer  schools.  At  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Term.,  for  the  First  Term,  June  8  to 
July  15  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  1921,  five  courses  were  given 
by  two  experienced  teachers  from  the  Perkins  Institution  on 
the  History  of  Education  for  the  Blind,  and  on  Kindergarten, 
Primary,  Intermediate,  and  High  School  Methods.  These 
courses  were  offered  in  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
names  of  the  teachers  giving  them  were  included  in  the  roll  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  College.  Classes  met  daily  and  substantial 
credit  towards  a  degree  was  granted  to  those  who  completed 
the  courses.  Twenty-three  teachers  and  students  enrolled  in 
one  or  more  of  the  five  courses  offered. 

At  its  summer  session  July  5  to  August  12,  1921,  Columbia 
University  through  Teachers  College  offered  a  "  Special 
Course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind."  This  Course  was 
"primarily  for  teachers  already  experienced  in  home  teaching 
of  the  blind"  but  it  was  open  also  to  those  who  had  not  had 
home  teaching  experience. 

This  course  consisted  of  "Lectures,  5  hours  per  week  by 
the  Director,  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor  of  the  Department 
for  the  Blind,  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College  and  by  authorities 
upon  special  topics  of  interest  to  the  home  teacher ;  Class  Dis- 
cussion, 5  hours  per  week  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  lec- 
tures and  problematical  cases  in  connection  with  field  work ; 
and  Demonstrations  and  Observation  of  Field  Work,  one-half 
day  each  week."  Three  points  of  academic  credit  were  given 
for  this  course. 

Twenty-four  (24)  Home  Teachers  from  California, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  registered  for 
this  intensive  course  which  was  alike  informational  and 
inspirational. 

This  fall  the  course  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  is  being  repeated,  16  students  being  enrolled  for  a 
more  intensive  course  than  was  undertaken  there  last  year. 
Plans  are  also  under  way  for  repeating  the  course  at  the 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
during  the  summer  of  1922. 
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While  we  who  have  been  interested  in  these  courses  had 
hoped  that  they  would  result  in  arousing  a  wider  popular 
interest  in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  the  education,  training 
and  employment  of  the  blind,  their  chief  value  has  been  their 
helpfulness  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  work  in  our  special 
field  and  they  have  focused  the  attention  of  the  educational 
authorities  of  four  important  schools  of  education  of  the 
country, — three  of  them  in  three  of  our  leading  Universities, 
— upon  the  fact  that  the  education  of  the  blind,  instead  of  being 
a  benevolent  charity,  is  educational  work  of  a  highly  special- 
ized and  technical  nature. 

The  experiment,  begun  in  September,  1920,  of  placing  a 

successful  teacher  of  experience  in  charge  of  all  our  manual 

training   work   in   both   schools   has    so    far 

Reorganization  of      justified  our  expectations  as  to  warrant  the 

anua      raining       continuance  and  extension  of  the  plan   for 

Courses. 

this  year.  So  far  we  have  found  little  that 
is  new  for  developing  that  manual  dexterity  that  is  so  essential 
for  our  pupils.  Indeed  little  attention  has  been  given  to  a 
search  for  new  kinds  of  hand  work — our  "reorganization"  has 
been  rather  an  attempt  so  to  unify  the  instruction  in  this  de- 
partment as  to  place  increased  emphasis  upon  the  subjects  that 
experience  has  proved  valuable,  and,  by  eliminating  any  and  all 
overlapping  and  intensifying  the  instruction,  to  effect  every 
possible  saving  of  time  in  teaching  the  old  and  tried  manual 
subjects  in  order  to  enable  us  to  introduce  for  trial  any  new 
subjects  that  give  promise  of  value. 

Following  this  general  plan  our  younger  boys  are  show- 
ing an  increasing  interest  in  learning  to  use  the  simpler  tools 
used  in  working  in  zvood.  Simultaneously  they  are  learning 
the  simpler  forms  of  chair  caning  which  most  of  them  later 
master  in  all  its  varieties.  An  increase  in  our  equipment  of 
looms  and  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
workmanship  has  made  weaving  available  for  a  larger  number 
of  boys  who  are  more  interested  in  this  variety  of  hand  work. 
And  some  extension  of  our  facilities  for  teaching  basket 
making  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  interest 
and  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  learning  basketry.  These 
forms  of  hand  work,  culminating  in  piano  tuning  for  those 
who  have  the  necessary  "ear"  and  mechanical  ability,  provide 
a  good  variety  of  hand  training  for  our  boys. 
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Our  girls  continue  to  learn  sewing,  by  hand  and  machine ; 
knitting,  crocheting ;  caning  in  all  its  varieties ;  weaving;  and 
basketry.  The  addition  of  three  new  looms — the  girls'  school 
has  had  but  one  loom  since  we  moved  to  Overbrook — has  given 
a  new  impulse  to  weaving;  and,  just  now,  this  form  of  manual 
work  is  in  great  demand. 

Last  spring  (1921),  making  hats  of  braided  strazv  by 
hand  was  tried  with  results  so  encouraging  as  to  warrant  its 
repetition  next  spring.  A  number  of  our  more  capable  older 
girls,  made  their  own  summer  hats  which  they  wore  with  com- 
mendable pride.  Incidentally  this  was  a  lesson  in  thrift,  their 
hats  costing  them  but  a  few  cents  apart  from  the  labor  they 
expended  on  them. 

Our  manual  training  department  is  on  the  qui  vive  to  find 
any  new  varieties  of  hand  training  that  meet  our  three  require- 
ments,— the  development  of  manual  and  digital  dexterity;  the 
arousing  and  holding  of  the  pupils'  interest;  and  an  expense 
commensurate  with  our  means  and  the  educational  content  of 
the  subject.  These  new  manual  subjects  will  be  introduced  as 
they  are  found,  as  rapidly  as  we  can  make  provision  for  them. 

Our  school  being  located  in  Philadelphia  and  our  cor- 
porate title  being  "The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction  of  the   Blind,"   our  work   is  gen- 
Our  Work  Not  era]ly  associated  in  thought  with  the  State 

D     '    ,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  right  that  this  is 

rennsylvania.  J  ° 

so.  But  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
we  receive  pupils  from  other  states.  Of  205  pupils  enrolled 
December  1,  1920,  36  came  from  outside  Pennsylvania,  the 
enrolment  from  other  states  and  countries  being  as  follows : 

China   1  New  Jersey  21 

Delaware    5  Virginia    3 

Georgia     3  West  Virginia   1 

Florida   1  Washington,  D.  C 1 

And  while  the  largest  number  of  our  successes  are  among 
the  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  because  about  80  per  cent,  of 
our  pupils  are  from  this  State,  Mr.  Delfino  has  recently  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  creditable  list  of 
former  pupils  who  are  succeeding  in  other  states.  While  we 
have  not  taken  time  to  go  through  our  records  systematically 
with  a  view  to  making  a  thorough  study  of  this  problem,  we 
have  listed  those  of  whom  we  have  most  recent  information. 
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This  list  contains  the  names  of  40  former  pupils — 14  young 
women  and  26  young  men  of  whom  27  are  totally  blind — who 
are  known  to  be  succeeding  in  18  states  and  in  far-off  India 
and  China. 

The  states  represented  are:  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  Oregon,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  kinds  of  employments  and  professions  represented 
are  teaching,  including  literary,  manual,  physical  and  musical 
subjects  in  schools  for  the  blind;  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes 
and  tutors  of  individual  pupils;  business;  factory  operatives; 
tuning ;  typewriting,  including  dictaphone  operating ;  massage  ; 
law  and  politics. 

At  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association 

of  Workers  for  the  Blind  which  met  last  June  at  Vinton,  Iowa, 

there  was  perfected  an  organization,  national 

A  National  Move-     in  scope,  designated  as  the  American  Foun- 

ment  for  the  Blind,   dation  f or  the  Blind,  Inc. 

The  Foundation  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  that  State  being  chosen 
chiefly  because  it  is  important  that  it  shall  be  possible  legally 
to  hold  meetings  of  the  Foundation  at  various  places  where 
workers  for  the  blind  may  meet  from  time  to  time,  in  Con- 
vention or  otherwise. 

The  purposes  of  the  Foundation  as  set  forth  in  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Incorporation  are : 

"(a)  To  cooperate  with  existing  agencies  or  such 
agencies  as  may  hereafter  be  established  in  promoting  all  and 
every  interest  of  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  in  America 
and  to  initiate  movements  for  such  purpose. 

"(b)  To  endeavor  to  secure  local,  state,  and  federal  legis- 
lation for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind. 

"(c)  To  establish  and  maintain,  with  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel and  equipment,  such  bureaus  and  departments  as  may 
be  required  for  its  work. 

"(d)  To  collect  and  receive  donations  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Corporation  and  in  any  amount  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  now  or  hereafter  to  be  established  by  the  law 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  to  accept  donations  on  conditions 
designated  by  the  donor  and  approved  by  the  Corporation. 

"(e)  To  hold,  buy,  sell,  lease,  mortgage,  convey,  develop, 
improve  and  deal  in  real  estate  within  or  without  the  State  of 
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Delaware  and  wherever  situated ;  to  own,  buy,  construct,  im- 
prove, lease,  remodel  or  re-construct  any  buildings  within  or 
without  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  in  particular,  to  buy,  sell, 
construct,  re-construct,  lease,  remodel  and  improve  any  build- 
ings within  or  without  the  State  of  Delaware  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  or  promoting  any  of  the  objects  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"(f)  To  have  offices,  conduct  its  business  and  perform  its 
objects  within  and  without  the  State  of  Delaware,  in  other 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territories  and  colonies  of 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  without  restrictions 
as  to  place  or  amount. 

"(g)  To  do  any  or  all  of  the  things  herein  set  forth  to  the 
same  extent  as  natural  persons  might  or  could  do  and  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  as  principals,  agents,  contractors,  trustees 
or  otherwise,  and  either  alone  or  in  company  with  others." 

The  Corporation  is  to  be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Fifteen 
Trustees  whose  terms  of  office  are  two  years,  the  terms  of 
seven  expiring  in  even  years  and  of  eight  in  odd  years.  Ten 
of  these  trustees  are  to  be  selected  by  the  representatives  of 
ten  "officially  recognized  groups  of  workers  for  the  blind  and 
the  partially  blind  in  North  America, "  the  remaining  trustees 
to  be  chosen,  two  of  them  by  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  three  by  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  their  respective  regular  biennial 
conventions,  it  being  specifically  provided  in  the  by-laws  that 
these  five  trustees  "shall  be  persons  of  prominence  interested 
in,  but  not  actively  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
partially  blind." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  directed  to  engage  a  Director- 
General  as  the  administrative  officer  of  the  Foundation;  and, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  "establish  separate  coordinating  and  cor- 
relating bureaus  of  information,  research,  and  education." 

The  purposes  of  these  three  bureaus,  as  set  forth  in  the 
by-laws,  are  these: 

"The  Bureau  of  Information  shall  assemble,  systematize 
and  disseminate  all  available  data  in  any  way  relating  to  work 
for  the  blind." 

"The  Bureau  of  Research  shall  ascertain,  develop  and 
standardize,  by  comparison,  experimentation  and  otherwise, 
the  best  methods  of  instruction,  kinds  of  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances, organizations,  procedures,  etc.,  for  the  various  lines  of 
work  for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind." 

"The  Bureau  of  Education  shall  improve  every  facility  for 
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preparing  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible participation  in  the  activities  and  enjoyments  of  life." 

The  Foundation  was  incorporated  September  23,  1921, 
and  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  met  and  organized  November 
28,  1921,  at  the  office  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  New  York  City.  Officers  of  the  Board  were 
elected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of 
Incorporation  and  the  By-Laws  and  a  Director-General  was 
appointed. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  work  for  the  men  blinded  in  the  World  War.  Its 
sponsors  have  outlined  an  ambitious  program,  but  the  Founda- 
tion represents  the  present  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  leaders 
in  our  profession  and  of  interested  friends  outside  the  profes- 
sion, as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  a  nation-wide  work  for  the 
blind. 

If  the  results  of  this  initial  national  movement  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  of  the  United  States  shall  be  at  all  comparable  to 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind — 
a  trust  created  by  Mr.  Henry  Gardner,  of  London,  England, 
by  a  legacy  of  £300,000  at  his  death  in  January,  1879— it  will 
mean  much  for  the  advancement  of  our  cause.  Many  blind 
people  and  their  friends  have  faith  that  this  program  may, 
some  day,  be  realized  in  its  entirety.  Meanwhile  the  progress 
of  this  National  movement  for  the  blind  will  be  followed  with 
keenest  interest  by  its  interested  friends. 

In  view  of  the  unusual  number  of  new  members  of  the 

staff  that   were   employed   for  the   school   year  beginning  in 

September,  1920,  it  is  gratifying  that  it  was 

Changes  in  the         necessary  to  fill  only  two  vacancies  for  the 

Corps.  academic   year   that    opened    in    September, 

1921. 

Miss  Mann,  who  has  been  the  Physical  Instructor  of  our 
girls  for  the  three  years  from  September,  1918,  to  June,  1921, 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  near  her  home.  Every  one  here 
at  the  school — her  co-workers  of  the  staff  no  less  than  her 
pupils — regretted  Miss  Mann's  decision  to  leave  Overbrook 
where  she  has  done  such  excellent  work  with  our  girls  in  all 
their  physical  activities,  among  which  those  of  our  Camp  Fire 
Girls  have  been  not  the  least  important. 

Her  successor  is  Miss  Geraldine  M.  Huntley,  of  Coving- 
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ton,  Va.,  who  has  obtained  her  general  education  at  the  Cov- 
ington (Va.)  High  School  and  at  Dickinson  Seminary, 
Williamsport,  Pa. ;  and  her  special  preparation  for  teaching 
physical  education  at  the  Beechwood  School,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
Miss  Huntley's  only  experience  has  been  secured  through 
private  instruction  in  expression  and  swimming ;  as  a  sub- 
stitute teacher  in  the  graded  schools  of  Covington ;  and 
through  practice  teaching  in  Physical  Education  at  the  Abing- 
ton  (Pa.)  High  School  in  conjunction  with  her  course  at  the 
Beechwood  School.  She  comes  well  recommended  and  has 
made  a  good  initial  impression. 

Miss  Balliette,  who  was  our  teacher  of  typewriting  last 
year,  resigned  at  the  close  of  school  in  June  to  continue  her 
studies  at  Temple  University.  She  was  a  conscientious  and 
hard  working  instructor,  but  her  desire  for  a  college  education 
made  the  stronger  appeal. 

She  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Pauline  Curran,  of  Phila- 
delphia, whose  general  education  was  secured  at  the  High 
School  and  St.  Catherine's  Academy,  Austin,  111. ;  and  her 
training  along  commercial  lines  at  the  West  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial School  and  Pierce's  Business  School. 

Mrs.  Curran's  experience  in  teaching  has  been  secured  in 
the  West  Philadelphia  Commercial  School  and  as  an  assistant 
in  conducting  correspondence  courses  at  the  Columbia  Corre- 
spondence College,  Washington,  D.  C.  She  has  had,  too,  valu- 
able experience  along  commercial  lines  as  bookkeeper,  clerk, 
and  stenographer,  having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  during  the  past  three  years — all  of  which  pro- 
vides an  excellent  background  for  successful  work  with  our 
pupils  in  this  special  field. 

Our  two  experiments,  made  possible  by  the  utilization  of 
our  Hospital  Building  as  a  Cottage  for  eight  senior  boys — the 
employment  of  an  instructor  in  biologic  sciences  and  of  a 
reader  for  the  beneficiaries  of  the  State  Scholarship  Aid  Fund 
for  blind  students  in  attendance  at  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing (Chapter  407  A  of  the  Laws  of  1921) — have  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Chambers  of  State  College,  Pa., 
as  Instructor  in  Biologic  Sciences ;  Mrs.  Viola  S.  Chambers 
as  Reader;  and  in  the  return  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Palmer,  after 
an  absence  of  a  year,   as  the   Housemother  of   this   Senior 


Cottage. 
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Mr.  Chambers  has  had  an  excellent  preparation  by  train- 
ing and  experience  for  teaching  biological  sciences — a  prepar- 
ation secured  at  the  West  Chester  (Pa.)  High  School,  Mon- 
tana State  College  and  Pennsylvania  State  College,  supple- 
mented by  several  years'  practical  experience  on  ranches  in 
Montana  and  adjacent  states  and  in  nurseries  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Chambers  has  secured  her  preparation  for  teaching 
at  the  Hollidaysburg  (Pa.)  High  School  supplemented  by  two 
years  at  Juniata  College,  and  two  summer  sessions  at  State 
College,  with  four  years'  experience  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  at  Williamsburg,  Hollidaysburg  and 
State  College. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Housemother  who  would  be  a 
more  congenial  co-worker  with  other  members  of  the  staff  and 
whom  the  young  men  at  this  Senior  Cottage  would  hold  in 
higher  esteem  and  respect  than  Mrs.  Palmer. 

R  .  .  Our  Librarian,  Miss  Sterling,  reports: 

Library  and 

Printing  Office.  "Interest    in   reading   continues    in   our 

own  school.  Within  the  twelve  months  ended 
November  30,  1921,  3,500  books,  representing  2,325  titles, 
have  been  issued  to  our  pupils. 

"During  the  year  our  library  has  supplied  advanced  text 
books  to  high  school  and  university  students  in  five  different 
states — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania  and  Canada ;  and  general  literature  to  blind  read- 
ers the  country  over." 

The  Manager  of  our  Printing  Office,  Miss  Mclntyre,  sub- 
mits the  following  report : 

"Within  the  twelve  months  ended  November  30,  1921, 
work  done  in  our  Printing  Office  was  as  follows : 

Large  plates  embossed  127 

Medium  plates  embossed  2,048 

Small  plates  embossed   82 

2,257 

Large  sheets  printed   1,477 

Medium  sheets  printed  5,003 

Small  sheets  printed   557 

Christmas  cards    250 

Calendars    75 
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Nearly  all  of  the  work  represented  by  these  plates  is  text- 
book work,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Book,  by  Wentworth  &  Smith 

(continued). 
Live  Language  Lessons,  Third  Book,  by  Howard  R.  Driggs. 

L'abbe  Constantin,  by  Lndovic  Halevy. 

Le  Crime  de  Silvestre  Bonnard,  by  Anatole  France. 

Le  Second  Livre,  by  Albert  A.  &  B.  Meras. 

America  Espafiola,  by  Romera-Navarro. 

A  Trip  to  Latin  America,  by  Ventura  Fuentes  &  Victor  E.  Francois. 

Nature  Myths,  by  Florence  Holbrook  (continued). 
Norse  Stories,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Red  and  White,  Quarterly  magazine  (American  Braille). 
Examination  plates  (American  Braille). 

Of  the  349  titles  already  embossed,  or  listed  (June,  1921), 
in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  28,  representing  an 
aggregate  of  65  volumes  have  been  embossed  at  Overbrook. 


STATISTICS. 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  May  31,  1921. 

movement  of  population 

BOYS 

Resident  at  last  report  102 

Admitted   26 

Population  (Including  2  Home  Inmates) 128 

Discharged    21 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 107 

NATIONALITIES  OF  PUPILS 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled,  June  1,  1920,  to  May  31,  1921 245 

Number  for  whom  nationality  is  established 241 

Number  of  children  foreign  born  or  having  at  least  one  foreign 

born  parent    83 

Foreign  born  children    14 

Number  of  different  nationalities  represented 19 

Number  of  descents  not  listed  above 4 

Number  of  countries  represented  by  birthplaces 20 

List   of   nationalities    represented,    in    order   of    greatest 
numbers : 

American,  Italian,  Hebrew,  English,  Irish,  Polish,  German,  Negro, 
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GIRLS 

TOTAL 

101 

203 

18 

44 

119 

247 

19 

40 

100 

207 

Hungarian,    Russian,     Scotch,    Swiss,    Austrian,    Armenian,    Chinese, 
Greek,  Lithuanian,  Swedish,  Welsh. 

Descents  not  listed  above : 
Pennsylvania-German,  Danish,  French,  Dutch. 

23  different  nationalities  represented  in  the  school  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

Age  at  Admission  of  the  44  Pupils  Received  During  the  Year. 


Age           No.           Age 

No. 

Age 

No. 

Age 

No 

5               6              10 

2 

16 

1 

27 

2 

6               2              11 

1 

18 

1 

28 

1 

7               4              12 

3 

21 

2 

41 

1 

8               2              13 

4 

22 

2 

9               2              15 

6 

24 

2 

Total   admissions    . . . 

44 

Time  here 

No. 

Time  1 

Less  than 

one  year 

6 

6 

1 

9 

7 

2 

2 

8 

3 

3 

9 

5 

2 

11 

2 

12 

2       v 

13 

1 

14 

3 

15 

2 

Sixteen  pupils  were  admitted  under  ten  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  being  5  years  and  4  months  old ;  ten  from  10  to  14 
years;  eight  from  15  to  20  years;  nine  from  21  to  28  years; 
one  at  41  years.  In  the  group  21  to  28  years  were  three  war- 
blinded  soldiers. 

Length  of  Time  Here  of  the  39  Pupils  Discharged 
During  the  Year. 

No.       Time  here       No. 

2 
3 
2 
1 


Total   discharges    40  * 

The  average  length  of  stay  of  all  pupils  leaving  was  5.6 
years. 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  32  were  from  Pennsylvania; 
1  from  Delaware ;  2  from  Georgia ;  6  from  New  Jersey ;  3  from 
Virginia.  Of  those  in  attendance  during  the  year  194  were 
partly  supported  by  Pennsylvania  (26  counties  represented) ; 
22  by  New  Jersey;  7  by  Delaware;  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Institution  or  by  friends. 

*  One  of  the  two  remaining  aged  members  of  the  "Home"  department — a 
department  practically  extinct  for  many  years — died,  thus  adding  one  to  the  total 
number  of  discharges. 
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Causes  of  Blindness  of  Those  Admitted: — 


Anophthalmos    1 

Anophthalmos   —   Oper- 
ative     

Buphthalmos    

Congenital  Cataract 

Congenital   Macular   Co- 

lobomitae    

Corneal  Maculae   

Lacerated    Globe — Trau- 
matism     

Sympathetic    Ophthalmia 

— Traumatism    

Detachment  of  Retina..     2 

Iridocyclitis    2 

Kerato-iritis    2 

Microp  h  t  h  a  1  m  o  s   and 

Congenital  Cataract  . .     2 
Retinitis  Pigmentosa  ...     2 

Retinochoroiditis    2 

Undetermined     (Federal 

Board  Cases)    2 

Iridochoroiditis    3 

Retinal   Degeneration    . .     3 
Retinochoroiditis     and 

Optic  Atrophy  4 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum    6 
Optic  Atrophy  6 


Total   admissions 
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Nativity: — Pennsylvania,  25;  other  States,  16;  foreign 
born,  3. 

Relatives  Blind: — Three  boys  have  each  a  sister  with 
defective  sight.  One  boy  has  a  brother  and  two  sisters  who 
are  blind.  One  boy  has  a  blind  sister.  Two  girls  have  each  a 
blind  brother. 

Health  : — A  slight  epidemic  of  whooping  cough  devel- 
oped shortly  after  the  pupils  returned  in  the  fall.  This  spring 
a  number  of  cases  of  mumps  developed  among  the  children  at 
the  kindergarten  building.  Four  pupils  developed  pneumonia ; 
three  were  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  one 
to  the  University  Hospital.  Another  pupil  was  taken  ill  with 
acute  pericarditis  and  was  also  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital.    All  made  good  recoveries. 

Necrology  : — There  was  one  death  during  the  year.  Miss 
Jessie  D.  Gutzlaff,  one  of  the  two  remaining  members  of  the 
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"Home"  department — a  department  practically  extinct  for 
many  years — died  at  the  Institution  of  cardiac  dilitation, 
October  2,  1920. 

STUDIES  PURSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

boys  girls  total 

Kindergarten    6  5  *11 

Language  : 

Reading    78  83  fl61 

Writing   (Braille)    70  83  fl53 

Spelling    102  91  fl93 

Language    32  27  f59 

Grammar    42  40  82 

Rhetoric    12  6  18 

Literature    23  37  60 

Latin    12  13  25 

French    19  10  29 

Composition    48  80  128 

Mathematics  : 

Number    18  27  f45 

Arithmetic    57  52  109 

Algebra    12  8  20 

Geometry    10  4  14 

History-Civics  : 

Ancient  and  General   27  24  $51 

American    52  10  62 

Civics    20  12  32 

Current  News   84  80  164 

Science  : 

Nature  Work 60  27  f87 

Physiology  and  Hygiene    10  50  60 

Geography    57  68  125 

Physical    Geography    8  12  20 

Physics    10  10 

Commercial  Subjects: 

Commercial  Arithmetic    10  10 

Business   Law    10  10 

Industrial   Geography    10  10 

Typewriting    36  39  75 

Dictaphone    4  4 

*  The  number  of  children  doing  strictly  kindergarten  work  this  year  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  it  has  been  in  recent  years,  but  the  children  who  are  in  the 
connecting  class  and  first  grade  have  been  taught  the  following  subjects:  read- 
ing, writing  (Braille),  spelling,  language,  number,  modeling,  drawing  and  nature 
work;  and  the  first  grade  has  had,  in  addition  to  these  subjects,  the  following: 
ancient  history  stories,  raffia  and  reed  work,  sewing  (hand).  The  number  of  pupils 
in  the  connecting  class  and  the  first  grade  are  included  this  year  with  the  number 
of  those  pursuing  these  subjects  in  the  main  school. 

f  Includes  18  boys  and  n  girls  in  the  first  grade  and  connecting  class  at  the 
kindergarten  building. 

X  This  includes  7  boys  and  7  girls  in  the  first  grade  at  the  kindergarten 
building. 
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BOYS 

Form  Study: 

Modeling    18 

Drawing     18 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Wood- Work   55 

Shop: 

Cane    60 

Carpet  and  Rug  Weaving  12 

Hammock  Making   4 

Workroom  : 

Raffia  and  Reedwork 30 

Crocheting    18 

Knitting     

Sewing   (Hand)    18 

Sewing   (Machine)    

Domestic  Science   

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Athletics    84 

Gymnastics    84 

Swimming    84 

MUSIC. 

Chorus  Singing   > 80 

Solfeggio    29 

Individual  Voice  Culture  12 

Piano    24 

Organ    4 

Violincello    

Teachers'  Course   

Tuning 16 

Harmony    10 


GIRLS 

TOTAL 

41 

+59 

37 

tss 

55 


35 

95 

5 

17 

2 

6 

20 

f50 

41 

t59 

80 

80 

86 

tl04 

23 

23 

15 

15 

72 

156 

80 

164 

84 

80 

160 

42 

71 

14 

26 

24 

48 

3 

7 

1 

1 

3 

3 

16 

6 

16 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  follow- 
ing for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us : 

A  friend  for  six  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  for  donation  of  $100  for  opera  and  theater 
tickets. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Bookmyer,  for  $10.00  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Mr.  Washington  Roop,  for  daguerreotype  of  Julius  Friedlander, 
the  first  Principal  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Arthur  Judson,  for  concert  tickets. 


t  Includes    18    boys    and    u    girls    in    the    first   grade    and    connecting   class    at 
the  kindergarten  building. 
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Dr.  C.  S.  Hirsch,  for  tickets  to  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society. 

Acting  Provost  Josiah  Hannar  Penniman  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  tickets  to  lecture  by  Dr.  George  E.  deSchweinitz. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gross,  for  gift  of  $25.00,  for  athletic  purposes  in  camp. 

Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Caledonia  Club  of  Philadelphia,  for  Christmas 
gift  of  $10.00. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Stewart  Wood  Linn,  for  valentines. 

The  Primary  Department  of  St.  Paul's  Presbyterian  Sunday 
School,  for  valentines. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt,  Director  of  the  White-Williams  Foundation, 
for  a  talk  to  the  school. 

Mrs.  Walter  Dalsimer,  for  a  dramatic  reading  given  at  the  school. 

Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Eveland,  for  a  stuffed  swan  for  the  museum. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Smith,  for  a  stuffed  alligator  for  the  museum. 

Students  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Blind  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Miss  Helen  Overend,  and 
others,  for  reading  to  our  pupils  who  are  attending  high  school  or 
university. 

Members  of  the  Overbrook  Parents'  Association,  for  taking  the 
pupils  and  their  guides  by  automobile  to  trains  when  leaving  for  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

The  Publishers  and  Authors,  for  permission  to  emboss  the  follow- 
ing books : 

The  Century  Company,  "I'll  Try,"  by  Elinor  Murphy.  (A  selec- 
tion from  St.  Nicholas.) 

Henry  Holt  &  Company,  "America  Espanola,"  by  M.  Romera- 
Navarro. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company,  "A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Children." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
December  15,  1921. 
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LIST   OF    PUPILS 

December  ist,  1921 


FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Accession  BOYS. 

No.  Names  Received  Counties 

2324  Acton,  Adam  1915  Philadelphia. 

2515  Amadio,  Jesse  Sylvester 1920  Montgomery. 

2263  Barren,    George    S 1913  Berks. 

2374  Beck,  Carl  H 1916  Philadelphia. 

2496  Bender,  Frederick  M 1920  Lycoming. 

2103  Bocella,   Luigi    1907  Philadelphia. 

2562  Boyle,  John   Patrick 1921  Philadelphia. 

2488  Brader,  Irvin    1919  Luzerne. 

2322  Braxton,  Alger  W 191S  Delaware. 

2298  Brooks,  Samuel  F 1914  Philadelphia. 

2345  Carbury,   Joseph   F 1916  Philadelphia. 

2461  Cariola,  Michael   1919  Philadelphia. 

2420  Chronister,    Sylvan    L 1918  York. 

2508  Cicirello,  Alphonsus  1920  Philadelphia. 

2463  Oliver,  Collin  E 1919  Philadelphia. 

2431  Collins,  George  H 1918  Philadelphia. 

2446  Collins,    James    W 1919  Philadelphia. 

2454  Copeland,   Arthur   E 1919  Philadelphia. 

2439  Cox,  Allen  H 1918  Philadelphia, 

2214  Davis,  William    1911  Montgomery. 

2248  de  Moll,  Rupert  B 1912  Philadelphia. 

2561  Dougherty,  Thomas  John 1921  Philadelphia. 

2584  Doyle,  James  Joseph   1921  Lackawanna. 

2377  Dungan,  Walter  E 1917  Philadelphia. 

2479  Fenton,    Alfred    T 1919  Cumberland. 

2316  Fraser,   Robert  J 1915  Philadelphia. 

2320  Gabriele,  Louis   1915  Philadelphia. 

2581  Gardner,    George   Davis ^1921  Dauphin. 

2270  Gavin,  Martin  Joseph 1913  Philadelphia. 

2272  Gearhart,  Kenneth  C 1913  Clearfield. 

2484  Genthner,   Charles  W 1919  Berks. 

2521  Genthner,   LeRoy  Franklin 1920  Berks. 

2335  Geroskie,   John    1915  Chester. 

2571  Gesek,    Chester    1921  Lackawanna. 

2560  Gleason,  John    1921  Philadelphia. 

2582  Greco,  Vincenzo    1921  Philadelphia. 

2268  Hadjelhi,  Joseph    1913  Philadelphia. 

2353  Henry,  Edward  R 1916  Lancaster. 

2551  Hill,  Harry  Leonard 1921  Philadelphia. 

2532  Hoffner,  Willard  Charles 1920  Philadelphia. 

2580  Huber,   Alvin   J 1921  Lackawanna. 

2262  Jigerjian,  Garabed 1913  Northumberland. 

2523  Jones,  Allen  E 1920  Philadelphia. 

2394  Kearney,  Albert  J 1917  Philadelphia. 

2395  Kearney,  Elmer   C 1917  Philadelphia. 

2464  Keiper,  Ralph  L 1919  Northampton. 

2553  Kendall,   James   Nelson 1921  Fulton. 

2175  Kessler,  Samuel    1910  Philadelphia. 

2285  Lare,  John  Walter   1914  Montgomery. 

2495  Lauster,  Paul  C 1919  Lehigh. 

2396  Lechner,  Wayne  Gordon  1917  Berks. 
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Accession 
No.  Names  Received 

2489  Leggett,   Thomas   J 1919 

2473  Lesc,   William  J 1919 

2547  Louderback,  John   S 1921 

2433  Lugiano,  Frank  1918 

2388  McCall,  Marcus  Kennedy 1917 

2373  McCullough,  Ray  R 1916 

2542  McDonald,  Thomas  J 1921 

2448  McPeek,    Kenneth    H 1919 

2505  Marinangeli,   Edward  F 1920 

2150  Miller,  Ralph  S 1909 

2513  Miller,  Thomas    1920 

2301  Monn,  Clarence  C 1914 

2474  Mowery,    Edward    S 1919 

2452  Moyer,  Jerry  J 1919 

^575  Newbold,   J.    Edward 1921 

2367  Noggle,   Ray  0 1916 

2148  Opie,  Webster  H 1909 

2528  Ortman,  Franklin  Joseph 1920 

2563  Palo,  Dominic    1921 

2299  Pearlman,   Benjamin   1914 

2572  Piccioli,    Harry    1921 

2539  Pierson,    Thomas    1921 

2438  Ponett,  Charlie   1918 

2350  Puskoskie,  Charles  1916 

2192  Rank,  Carl  J 1910 

2292  Rettew,  Charles  Paul  1914 

2368  Rudy,    Joseph    A 1916 

2405  Ruth,  Jay  Clifford  1917 

2376  Schickling,   John    1917 

2498  Schlechtweg,  William  Joseph 1920 

2293  Schreffler,  John  Cameron  1914 

2481  Schwering,  Charles  F 1919 

2577  Shaw,   Bertram   Frank 1921 

2294  Snyder,  Chester 1914 

2242  Spencer,  Raymond  1912 

2573  Stamponi,    John    1921 

2429  Standish,  John  L . . .  1918 

2428  Sterner,  Ralph  E '. 1918 

2579  Taylor,   William   1921 

2410  Thomas,  James  L 1917 

2413  Trapp,  Francis  E 1917 

2574  Veitz,  Edward  Leroy   1921 

2398  Ventresca,  Edmund    1917 

2145  Weigel,  Theodore  L 1909 

2194  Weiner,   Abraham    1910 

2216  Young,  John  W tqi i 

2332  Young,  Paul  C 1915 

2536  Znltanski,   Max    1920 

FROM    OTHER   STATES. 

Names  Received 

2386  Applegate,  Edgar  Freeman  1917 

2520  Bragg,  Thomas  Oliver 1920 

2491  Burns,  Donald  R 1919 

2525  Chapman,  Harold  Ascher 1920 

2555  Cifelli,    Norberto    1921 

2565  Fink,   Burton    1921 

2417  Forcelli,  Tony  1918 

2409  Glass,  Charles  Sylvanus   1917 

2564  Kelsey,  Arthur  Sidney 1921 
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Counties 

Philadelphia. 

Clearfield. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Cumberland. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Clinton. 

Franklin. 

Cumberland. 

Lehigh. 

Bucks. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia, 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Northumberland 

Union. 

Dauphin. 

Dauphin. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Montgomery. 

Northumberland. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lehigh. 

Delaware. 

Delaware. 

Lehigh. 

Wyoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 


States 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Virginia. 
New  Jersey. 
Ohio. 

New  Tersey. 
Florida. 
.Connecticut. 


Names  Received  Statei 

2514  Kennedy,  Robert  C.  M 1920  New  Jersey. 

2554  Moore,  Earl   Singles 1921  New  Jersey. 

2372  O'Connor,  Murray  C 1916  West  Virginia. 

2568  Oden,  Paul   1921  Alabama. 

2300  Putnam,  John  Everett   1914  New  Jersey. 

2369  Schweiber,  August   1916  New  Jersey. 

2578  Smyth,  Charles  Raymond 1921  New  Jersey. 


GIRLS. 


Accession 
No.  Names 

2493  Andres,  Florence  M 

2421  Baldi,  Carolina   

2557  Barber,    Lauretta    Wright.... 

2468  Barna,   Susan   

2475  Bayuk,  Violet  R 

2250  Beckman,  May  C 

2570  Condran,   Mary  Elizabeth 

2576  D'Aiutola,  Anna   

2183  Drissel,  Anna  L 

2266  Epstein,  Violet  May 

2259  Fabrio,  Annie   

21 18  Galbraith,  Jennie  Mildred   ... 

2422  Gane,  Anita   

2524  Garrison,   Mary  Elizabeth 

2371  Gillett,  Gertrude  D 

2569  Gordon,  Louise   

2485  Gorman,   Mary  A 

2567  Gorman,  Theresa   

2229  Griffin,  Meta 

2165  Gurtowska,   Valieri    

2494  Haines,   Mary  E 

2178  Hess,  Louisa  M 

2566  Hoffner,    Jean    Barbara 

2384  Hornberger,   Grace  R 

2533  Jones,  Lois  Alvirda 

2313  Keeley,  Frances  E 

2406  Kemp,  Anna  Irene 

2436  Kepner,  Dorothy  J 

25 1 1  Kittinger,  Carolyn   May 

2352  Kutz,  Leah  H 

2249  Linn,   Willie  Fay 

2337  Loux,  Mary  

2469  Lungren,   Isabella   M.    R 

2362  McAndrew,  Elizabeth 

2390  McDermott,  Beatrice  M 

2552  McGahey,  Theresa  Marie    . . . 

2544  McGinty,    Katharine    

2449  McPeek,  Nellie  M 

2327  Maitland,  Saloma  Marguerite 

2559  Maynard,  Dorothy   

2504  Meadows,  Marguerite  V 

2397  Miller,  Dorothy  I 

2499  Miller,   Mary  V 

2583  Molnar,   Mary    

2482  Morrow,    Mattie    L 

2440  Narducci,  Rose   

2389  Ocksreider,    Grace    M 

2538  Pancake,  Jane    

2227  Pauley,  Eva  May 

2269  Pauley,  Verna  A 


Received 


1919 

I9l8 

1921 

,1919 

1919 

.1912 

1921 

,1921 

,1910 

1913 

.1913 

,I908 

,I9l8 

1920 

I9l6 

1921 

1919 

1921 

,1912 

I909 

1919 

I9IO 

1921 

1917 

1920 

1915 

1917 

I9l8 

1920 

I9l6 

1912 

1915 
1919 
I9l6 
1917 
1921 
192 1 
1919 
1915 
1921 
1920 
1917 
1920 
1921 
1919 
I9l8 
1917 
1920 
,1912 
1913 


Counties 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Bucks. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Lackawanna. 

Montgomery. 

Montgomery. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Franklin. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Delaware. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northumberland. 

Philadelphia. 

Lehigh. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lebanon. 

Lackawanna. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Dauphin. 

Chester. 

Franklin. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Erie. 

Luzerne. 

Montgomery. 

Lehigh. 

Lehigh. 
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Accession 

No                         Names                                                                    Received  Counties 

2278     Pieczynski,  Catherine   1913  Philadelphia. 

2240     Putt,  Lillie  A 1912  Berks. 

2501  Raihl,  Matilda  M 1920  Lancaster. 

2558     Reisinger,  Katherine  Harriet 1921  Berks. 

2408    Resh,  Theresa  A 1917  Philadelphia. 

2094     Rex,    Gertrude    P 1907  Schuylkill. 

2307     Rose,  Eva  1915  Philadelphia. 

2149     Rowen,   Carrie    1909  Philadelphia. 

2543     Simmons,    Ruth    Naomi 1921  Cumberland. 

2351     Skelton,  Mildred  S 1916  Dauphin. 

2156     Smith,  Helen  1 1909  Dauphin. 

2425     Spaar,  Eleanor  M 1918  Berks. 

2349    Spunn,  Lena 1916  Philadelphia. 

2260     Stern,  Ella  May 1913  Chester. 

2271     Stevenson,  Myrtle  E 1913  Northumberland. 

2399     Sullivan,   Elizabeth  L 1917  Bradford. 

2319    Tangert,  Anna  Grace 1915  Lancaster. 

2219    Tasch,   Katherine    1912  Philadelphia. 

2556    Trogler,    Pauline    1921  Fulton. 

2146    Turner,  Ruth  C 1909  Philadelphia. 

2455    Van  Sciver,  Jenny 1919  Philadelphia. 

2404    Weber,  Hilda 1917  Philadelphia. 

2435    Weikert,   Leila   Grace 1918  Franklin. 

2434    White,  Edith  Florence  S 1918  Lackawanna. 

2549     Wilson,   Anna    1921  Philadelphia. 

2412    Zadlo,  Branislowa   1917  Philadelphia. 

2356    Zipp,  Annie 1916  Northampton. 

FROM    OTHER   STATES. 

Names                                                       Received  States 

2517    Adams,  Emily  Grace 1920  Delaware. 

2534    Bird,  Esther  Marie 1920  New  Jersey. 

2453     Bowen,  Edith  E 1919  New  Jersey. 

2217     Burnett.  Grace  B 19TI  New  Jersey. 

2329    Carty,   Patience  E , 1915  New  Jersey. 

2510    Clarke,  Mary  M 1920  New  Jersey. 

2478    Desio,  Delphine  L 1919  Washington,  D. 

2281     Dillett,  Izetta  1913  New  Jersey. 

2366    Doran,  Ethel  E 1916  New  Jersey. 

2506    Hansen,  Clara  M 1920  New  Jersey. 

2502  Hughes,  Alice  R 1920  New  Jersey. 

2265     King,  Maria  B 1913  Delaware. 

2381     Lynn,  Alberta   1917  New  Jersey. 

2144     Rutherford,   Irma    1909  New  Jersey. 

2451     Scherer,  Helen  V.  A 1919  New  Jersey. 

2470    Steward,  Bertha  M 1919  Delaware. 

2387    Wilkinson,  Jessie  D ..-.1917  Delaware. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list : 

Boys    115 

Girls    94 

209 
Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils. 

Boys    I4yrs.  1  mo. 

Girls    14  yrs.  8  mos. 

HOME    INMATE 

Admitted        Received  into 

Name                                                        as  pupil             the  Home  State 

Boyer,  Emma    1854                1863  Pennsylvania. 
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MINSTREL  SHOW 

Given  by  the 

Members  of  the  Athletic  Association 
OVERBROOK  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Tuesday,  November  22,    1921 


PART  I 
OVERBROOK  MINSTRELS 

Charles  Puskoskie  1  ^    ,  ( Carl  Rank 

Carl  Beck  J End  men \  Webster  Opie 

Chorus 
Paul    Oden,    Everett    Putnam,    Abraham    Weiner,    John    Young, 
Samuel  Kessler,  Raymond  Spencer,  Allen  Cox. 

Interlocutor — Michael  Cariola. 

Musical  Numbers 

"Ain't  We  Got  Fun  ?" Opening  Chorus 

''Somebody   Else''    Chorus 

"Tuck  Me  to  Sleep" Paul  Oden  and  Chorus 

Bass  Solo:    "Give  a  Man  a  Horse  He  Can  Ride" Charles  Puskoskie 

"I  Took  My  Darling  Walking" Chorus 

Finale. 

PART  II 

Vaudeville  Act:   "Just  Notions" 

The  Tramp Abraham  Weiner 

The  Demented  Woman John  Young 

Plantation  Melodies,  rendered  by  Paul  Oden 
"Old  Black  Joe"  ,  "Bake  Dat  Chicken  Pie" 

PART  III 

The  Celebrated  Case  of  Smythe  vs.  Smith 

Cast  of  Characters 

Judge  Wisehead,  a  very  profound  legal  light Theodore  Weigle 

Lawyer    Pro-for-it Raymond    McCullough 

Lawyer   Con-agin-it Raymond    Spencer 

Widower  Plentiful  Smith,  the  defendant George  Barren 

Widow  Rebecca  Smythe,  the  plaintiff Thomas  Miller 

Court   Officer Robert   Jiger j  ian 

Editor  of  "The  Weekly  Creeper" William  Davis 

The  Deaf   Man John  Geroskie 

The   Cripple Edward   Marinangeli 

The  Dutch  Sourkrout  Maker Francis  Trapp 

Stuttering   Man Frank    Ortman 

Tramp    Carl    Rank 

Man  with  Hare  Lip Joseph  Carbury 

Strongminded   Woman Kenneth    Gearhart 

Muldoon,  an  Irishman Freeman   Applegate 

Reverend  Thusly,  colored  preacher Paul  Oden 

Ajax  Mosely,  colored  chicken  thief Fred  Bender 

Farmer  Taterpatch Sylvanus  Glass 

Kid  Knockemcold,  a  pugilist Frank  Lugiano. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  MUSICALE 

Given  by  Pupils  of 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 


AT  THE  SCHOOL 

Monday  Evening,  December  19,  1 92  1 
At  8  o'clock 


PROGRAM 

Processional — "Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing" Mendelssohn 

Carols — "It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear" Willis 

"See  Amid  the  Winter's  Snow" Anon. 

THE   SCHOOL 

Organ  Solo — Ofrertoire  on  Christmas  Carols Boellmann 

RUTH  TURNER 

Anthem — "Like   Silver  Lamps" Barnby 

SPECIAL   CHORUS 

Carols — A  Christmas  Carol Wilcox 

Babe  Jesus   Dugau 

Hymn  for  Christmas  Day Goss 

junior  choruses 
Piano  Solos — Orientale  ) 

Butterfly!    Ruth  Turner 

RUTH  TURNER 

Anthem — "O  Come,  Redeemer  of  Mankind  !" West 

special  chorus 

Carols — "Christmas  Bells  are  Gaily  Ringing" Geibel 

"Out  on  the  Hills  in  Silence" Geibel 

THE   SCHOOL 

Songs — Christmas  Long  Ago 

The  Message  of  the  Stars  > Willie  Fay  Linn 

When  Christ  was  Born      J 

WILLIE  FAY  LINN 

Anthem — The   First   Christmas   Morn Newton 

SPECIAL   CHORUS 

Cello  Solos — Gavotte  and  Minuet Cervetto 

Romance  1  c  •    ? 

Ballade    {    Fnml 

DELPHINE  DESIO 

Anthem — Gesu  Bambino  (The  Infant  Jesus) Yon 

SPECIAL   CHORUS 

Carol— "Silent    Night" Gruber 

THE  SCHOOL 
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EXHIBITION 

By  the  Pupils  in  the 

Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool 

At  the 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OVERBROOK.  PA. 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  22,    1921 
At  7.30 


PROGRAM 

MARCHING  TACTICS    Girls Class  C 

HORIZONTAL  BAR   Boys 

MOTHER    GOOSE    DANCES Girls  (in  costume)  Class  A 

THREE  CONSECUTIVE  JUMPS Boys  Track  Team 

Ray  McCullough  (Capt.) 
Charles  Puskoskie 
Amos  Wolf 

DUMB  BELL  DRILL    Girls Class  B 

RUNNING  HIGH  JUMP  Boys 

AESTHETIC  DANCES    Girls 

a.  Dance  of  the  Fairies 

Leila  Weikert,  Carrie  Rowen 

b.  Pixie  Dance 

Louise  Miller  (special  seeing  pupil) 

c.  Brownie  Dance 

Helen  Smith 

PYRAMIDS    Boys 

Skinning  the  Snake 
FOLK  DANCES Girls Class  B 

a.  Mountain  March   (Swedish) 

b.  Hop  Mor  Anika  (Russian) 

c.  Czebogar  (Russian) 

PARALLEL  BARS   Boys 

INDIAN  CLUB  DRILL   Girls Class  C 

MASS    CALISTHENTICS    School 

SWIMMING  MEET— Boys 
DIVING 

a.  Front  Form  Dive 

b.  Dive  for  Coin 

c.  Fancy  Dive 

PLUNGE  FOR  DISTANCE  (Swimming  Team) 

Abraham  Weiner  (Capt.) 

Kenneth  Gearhart 

Francis  Trapp 
LIFE  SAVING 
SWIMMING 

a.  Back  Stroke  Race 

b.  Relay  Race 
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TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

OF    THE 

BOYS'  GLEE  CLUB 

OF   THE 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

GIVEN  AT  THE  INSTITUTION 
Sixty-Fourth  and  Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 


Thursday,  April  28,    1921,  at  8.15   P.  M. 
PROGRAM 

Abraham  Weiner  originates  the  Overbrook  Troubadours. 

Carl  Beck  takes  a  singing  lesson,  and  becomes  a  Troubadour. 

The  double  quartet  are  initiated  into  Prof.  Weiner's  system. 

Charles  Gantz,  Thomas  Miller,  Ralph  Miller,  strum  on  the  strings,  and 

become  members. 
Raymond  Spencer  and  Francis  Cummings  harangue  the  meeting,  and 

are  impressed  into  the  club. 
The  knickerbocker  contingent  sing  "Kentucky  Blues,"   and  qualify  as 

Troubadours. 
Sousa's  latest,  on  the  bells,  wins  membership  for  Francis  Trapp  and 

Paul  Young. 
Cameron  Schreffler  wins  membership  by  singing  a  nameless  ditty. 
The  club,  now  fully  organized,  sing  "Beautiful  Bells,"  by  Geibel. 
Abraham  Weiner  continues  with  a  baritone  solo,  "When  the  Heart  is 

Young." 
Charles   Gantz  awakens  the   echoes   with  his  mandolin,  "Blaze  Away 

March." 
The  Troubadours  next  sing  "The  Banjo  Song." 
Once  again,  the  knickerbocker  contingent  in  dialogue  and  song. 
Francis  Trapp  shakes  melody  from  the  bells,  "My  Mammy." 
Mendelssohn's  "The  Huntsman's  Farewell,"  then  follows,  by  the  double 

quartet. 
Next,  Paul  Young,  on  the  song  bells. 

Charles  Puskoskie  sings  in  bass  accents,  "Hybrias  the  Cretan." 
John  Young  tells  of  his  heart's  experiences. 
The  Troubadours,  in  chorus,  jest  at  "Foolish  Questions." 
All  participate  in  a  dialogue  and  song,  "Out  Where  the  West  Begins." 
Samuel  Kessler  takes  his  turn  at  the  bells,  in  a  popular  medley,  with 

chorus. 
The  Troubadours  conclude  the  program  with  a  rollicking  glee,  "Bill 
the  Bo'sun." 

NAMES  OF  MEMBERS  AND  OFFICERS 
Sopranos — Joseph     Gavin,     Walter     Lare,     Gordon     Lechner,     Albert 

Kearney,  Elmer  Kearney,  Ray  Noggle,  Cameron  Schreffler,  James 

Thomas. 
Altos — Bobby   Jigerjian,   Benjamin    Pearlman,    Chester    Snyder,    Paul 

Young. 
Tenors — Lewis  Chick,  Ralph  Miller,  Thomas  Miller,   Samuel  Kessler, 

Everett  Putnam,  Abraham  Weiner,  John  Young. 
Basses — Carl  Beck,  Francis  Cummings,  Charles  Gantz,  Webster  Opie, 

Charles  Puskoskie,  Raymond  Spencer,  Amos  Wolf. 
Carl  Beck,  President  Charles  Puskoskie,  Vice-President 

Herbert  Hartung,  Treasurer  Oscar  Bilgram,  Director 

John  Young,  Recording  Secretary  Ralph  Miller,  Financial  Secretary 
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SONG   RECITAL 

By  LUCILE  MAHAN 

Assisted  by 
FLORENCE  HAENLE  MARY  MILLER  MOUNT 

Violinist  Accompanist 


Thursday  Evening,  May  5,    1921 
At  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

8.15  o'clock 


PROGRAM 

I.   (a)   "Dovesono," — "Le   Nozze   di   Figaro" Mozart 

(b)  "With  Verdure  Clad"— "Creation" Haydn 

(c)  "Dich   Thenre   Halle" — "Tannhauser" Wagner 

LUCILE   MAHAN 

II.  "Ballade  et  Polonaise" Vicuxtemps 

FLORENCE  HAENLE 

III.  (a)   "The  Lark  Now  Leaves  His  Watery  Nest" Parker 

(b)  "In  the  Boat"  Greig 

(c)  Serenade    Strauss 

LUCILE  MAHAN 

IV.  "L'insana    Parola" — "Aida" Verdi 

LUCILE   MAHAN 

V.   (a)   "Viennese  Song"    Krcisler 

(b)  "Canzonetta"     Ambrosio 

(c)  "Hejre  Kati"    Herbay 

FLORENCE  HAENLE 

VI.   (a)   "Make  Me  a  Song" Hadley 

(b)  "At  Dawning"    C adman 

(c)  "Girometta"'    Sibella 

LUCILE    MAHAN 

VII.   (a)   "Ave   Maria"    Schubert 

(b)   "Springtide"    Becker 

LUCILE  MAHAN 

Obligato  Florence  Haenlc 
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ANNUAL  CONTEST  FOR  THE 
JUDGE  MARTIN  CUP 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

On  the  Athletic  Field 

Saturday,  May  14,  1921,  at  2  P.  M. 


EVENTS 
Standing  Broad  Jump 

First,  Ray  McCullough 
Second,  Amos  Wolf 

Third,  Charles  Puskoskie 

50=Yard  Dash 
First,  Charles  Puskoskie 
Second,  Ray  McCullough 
Third,  Abraham  Weiner 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump 
First,  Ray  McCullough 


Distance, 


Time, 


Second  Charles  Puskoskie 
Third,  Amos  Wolf 

Shot  Put  (8  pound) 

First,  Charles  Puskoskie 
Second,  Ray  McCullough 
Third,  Abraham  Weiner 


Distance,  26 
(new  Overbrook 
Distance,  24 
23 


Distance,  39 

37 
3i 


Three  Consecutive  Broad  Jumps 


First,  Charles  Puskoskie  Distance,  27 

Second,  Ray  McCullough  "  27 

Third,  Amos  Wolf  "  27 

ioo=Yard  Dash 

First,  Ray  McCullough  Time,  11 

Second,  Charles  Puskoskie  "       11 

Third,  Abraham  Weiner  "       12 

Standing  High  Jump 

First,  Ray  McCullough 

Second,  Amos  Wolf 

Third,  Charles   Puskoskie 
Points:    1st  place,  5  points;  2nd  place,  3  points 
Contestants 
Ray  McCullough  John  Geroskie 

Charles  Puskoskie  Samuel  Kessler 

Amos  Wolf  Frank  Lugiano 

Abraham  Weiner  Kenneth  Gearhart 


ft.  3  in. 
ft.  2  in. 
ft.    1  in. 

1/5  sec. 
2/5  sec. 
3/5  sec. 

ft.  9  in. 
record) 
ft.  6  in. 
ft.  10  in. 

ft.  11  in. 
ft.  6  in. 
ft.  10  in. 

ft.  10  in. 
ft.  9  in. 
ft.    4  in. 

2/5  sec. 
3/5  sec. 
1/5  sec. 


Distance,  4 
4 
4 
3rd  place, 


3  m. 
1  in. 


ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
1  point. 


Individual  Scores  of  Meet  in 

Points 

j= 

a 
bog 
.5  3 

T31— > 

Q 

ft  a 

3 

c  S 
0  3 

c/1 

Q 

T3 

a. 
be  c 

T3l— » 

'3 
Ph 

m 

u 
d 
> 

6 
10 

0^ 

0 

X! 
VI 

u  > 

H 

>< 

6 
0 

2-g. 

13 

0 
H 

Ray   McCullough    

5 

3 

5 

3 

3 

5 

s 

29 

Charles   Puskoskie   

1 

5 

3 

5 

S 

3 

I 

23 

Amos   Wolf    

3 

1 

1 

3 

8 

Abraham  Weiner    

1 

1 

1 

3 
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MUSICALE 

Given  by  Pupils  of 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE   BLIND 


AT  THE  SCHOOL 
64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 

Tuesday  Evening,  May  24th,    1921 
At  8  o'clock 


PROGRAM 

Chorus — Waken,  Lords  and  Ladies  Gay Harris 

Piano — Sonata,  Op.  31  No.  2 Beethoven 

WILLIE   FAY    LINN 

Songs — a.  Moonlight    Cadman 

b.  Will  o'  the  Wisp  Spross 

c.  The  Year's  at  the  Spring  Beach 

RUTH  TURNER 

Piano — Rondo  Capriscioso    Mendelssohn 

LOUISE   HESS 

Songs — a.  Elegie   Massenet 

*-Shel»W   Ronald 

c.  Daybreak    ) 

HETTIE   HIGGINBOTTHAM 

Quartet — Overture  to  ''The  Magic  Flute" Mozart 

WILLIE    FAY    LINN  RUTH    TURNER 

LOUISE   HESS  IRMA    RUTHERFORD 

Choruses — a.  A  Song  of  Rest  Davies 

b.  Hunting  Song  Gilchrist 

Piano — a.  Prelude,  G  Minor  Rachmaninoff 

b.  Romance  )  D   i7    ^ 

c.  Waltz       J Ruth  Turner 

RUTH  turner 

Violoncello — a.  To  Spring   Grieg 

b.  Orientale    Cut 

c.  Harlequin     Popper 

delphine  desio 

Songs — a.  I'll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby   Clay 

b.  Invictus    Hahn 

ABRAHAM  WEINER 

Piano — Momento  Giocoso  Moszkowski 

IRMA  RUTHERFORD 

Songs — a.  The  Robin  Sings  in  the  Apple  Tree  Macdowell 

b.  Romance    Debussy 

c.  The    Nightingale    IVard-Stephens 

WILLIE   FAY   LINN 

Chorus — Viking  Song  Coleridge-Taylor 
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"AS  YOU  LIKE  IT" 

By  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

Presented  by 

PUPILS  OF  THE  GIRLS*  SCHOOL 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Under  the  Direction  of 
MRS.  JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES  and  MISS  SADIE  E.  BROWN 

Tuesday,  June  7th,   1921 
8  P.M. 


For  the  Benefit  of  the  Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning  Club  Fund 


CAST 


Banished  Duke Louise   Hess 

Duke   Frederick Grace   Hornberger 

His  brother  and  usurper  of  his  domains. 
Amiens  1  lords  attending  on  (  Hettie  Higginbottham 

Jaques   j  the  banished  duke  (  Izetta  Dillett 

Le  Beau,  a  courier  attending  upon  Duke  Frederick Lela  Weikert 

Charles,  wrestler  for  Duke  Frederick  Delphine  Desio 

Touchstone,  a  clown  Anna  Drissel 

Oliver     ~\  \  Valieri  Gurtowska 

Jaques     \ sons  of  Sir  Roland  de  Boys -j  Ruth  Turner 

Orlando  J                                                                    [  Hilda  Weber 
Adam,  servant  to  Oliver Meta  Griffin 

Corin     1                r,    nU p,  \  Delphine  Desio 

Sllvius  5 shepherds j  Gertrude  Rex 

William,  a  country  fellow,  in  love  with  Audrey Rose  Maida 

Rosalind,  daughter  to  the  banished  duke Carrie  Rowen 

Celia,  daughter  to  Duke  Frederick Helen  Smith 

Phoebe,  a  shepherdess   i Meta  Griffin 

Audrey,  a  country  wench  Erma  Rutherford 

rr        r  S  Mildred  Galbraith 

Two  Courtiers  1  Grace  Row 
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DECLAMATION  CONTEST 

BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOYS*  SCHOOL 
Given  at 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OVERBROOK 

Friday  Evening,  June  10,  1 92 1 ,  at  8. 1 5 

PROGRAM 

Marco   Bozzaris    Hallcck 

RUPERT  DE   MOLL 

The   Raven    Poe 

AMOS  WOLF 

Sohrab    and    Rustum Arnold 

JOHN  YOUNG 

College  Oil  Cans   McGuire 

CARL  BECK 

The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee Service 

THEODORE  WEIGEL 

The  Man  With  the  Hoe Markham 

MICHAEL  CARIOLA 

Herve   Riel    Browning 

WILLIAM  DAVIS 

Thanatopsis    Bryant 

CARL   RANK 

JUDGES 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Diller  Miss  Irvine  Graff 

Mr.  Oliver  C.  Reith miller 

First  Prize:  John  Young 
Second  Prize:  Carl  Beck 
Honorable  Mention:    Michael  Cariola 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES  OF  THE  89th  YEAR 

Thursday  Morning,  June  1  6th,  1 92  I 
At  Ten-thirty 


PROGRAM 


Organ — Grand   Chorus    Dubois 

LOUISE   MARIE   HESS 

Essay — Chapters  from  a  Pioneer  Girlhood 

META  FRANCES  GRIFFIN 

Choruses — a.  A  Song  of  Rest   Davie s 

b.  Hunting    Song    Gilchrist 

Recitation — Sohrab    and    Rustum Arnold 

JOHN  YOUNG 

Piano  Quartet — Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute" Mozart 

WILLIE  FAY  LINN  '  RUTH   CATHERINE  TURNER 

LOUISE    MARIE    HESS  ERMA  RUTHERFORD 

Essay — The  Future  of  the  Airplane  as  a  Factor  in  National  Defense. 

JERRY  JOSEPH    MOYER 

Songs — a.  Homing    del  Riego 

b.  Thanks  for  Thy  Hand  Grieg 

LUIGI  BOCELLA 

Recitation — The  Honor  of  the  Woods W,  H.  H.  Murray 

IZETTA  DILLETT 

Chorus — Viking  Song  Coleridge-Taylor 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 
By  John  Cadwalader,  esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

Alumnae  Song — Alma  Mater. 

Words  by  Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  Class  of  1904 

Music  by  Sophia  Grabowski,  Class  of  1908 

the  alumnae 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1921 
With  Titles  of  Graduation  Essays 

Izetta  Dellett Education  for  Citizenship 

Meta  Frances  Griffin Chapters  from  a  Pioneer  Girlhood 

Gertrude  P.  Rex A  Century  of  Inventions  in  England 

Erma  Rutherford The  American  Short  Story 

Lewis  Perry  Chick The  Cotton  Industry 

Hollis  Stanley  Moffitt 

The  Development  of  the  United  States  Forestry  Service 

Jerry  Joseph  Moyer 

The  Future  of  the  Airplane  as  a  Factor  in  National  Defense 

Gregory  Donald  Sullivan Poland 

Theodore  Low  Weigel The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson 

Abraham  Weiner The  Immigration  Question  of  To-day 

John  Wesley  Young The  Development  of  the  Symphony 

E.  Earle  Miller,  as  of  Class  of  1916;  Williamsport  High  School,  1916; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1921 

Class  Motto: 
Scire  Quod  Sciendum 

Class  Colors: 
Red  and  White 

Pupils  Receiving  Diplomas  in  Piano  Tuning: 
Fred  Tobler  Amos  C.  Wolf 

Graduating  Pupils  Receiving  the  J.  Francis  Fisher 

Prizes  for  Scholarship: 
Erma  Rutherford  Jerry  Joseph  Moyer 

Pupil  Receiving  the  David  D.  Wood  Memorial  Prize  in  Music: 
Willie  Fay  Linn 

Pupil  Receiving  the  Typewriting  Prize: 

A  Typezvriter  to  the  Successful  Pupil  in  the  Annual 

Contest  in  Typewriting: 

Abraham  Weiner 

Pupils  Receiving  the  Harrison  Prizes  for  Patience,  Assiduity 
and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department: 
Hilda  Weber  Frederick  Michael  Bender 

Winners  of  the  Judge  Martin  Cups: 
Girls'  School,  Martha  Louise  Morrow,  13^  points 
Boys'  School,  Ray  Reynard  McCullough,  29  points 

The   month's    outing,   as    guest   of   the    "Order    of   the    Beavers," 
Megunticook  Camp,  Camden,  Maine,  has  been  awarded  to 
Kenneth  Clark  Gearhart 
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LIST  OF  LEGACIES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THE  AMOUNT 
OF  THIRTY  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARDS  TO  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  BLIND. 

The   following  list  appears   as  Appendix  No.   VII   to  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report,  being  that  for  the  year  1843. 

$30.00 
929.26 
226.00 

837.11 

50.00 

1,000.00 

50.00 

2,033-00 

500.00 

100.00 

123.08 
30.00 

100.00 
50.00 
30.00 

300.00 
30.00 

100.00 
30.00 
30.00 

200.00 
30.00 

300.00 
30.00 
50.00 
30.00 

100.00 
1,880.00 

130.00 
30.00 

150.00 
30.00 

100.00 
32.20 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

100.00 

100.00 
30.00 
50.00 
30.00 
30.00 
50.00 

100.00 

130.00 
30.00 
30.00 


Abbott,   Timothy    

$100.00 

Chorley,   Henry    

Allen,    Solomon    

30.00 

Citizens    of    Chester     Co. 

Alsop,  Richard    

300.00 

(per    W.    Darlington)... 

Armstrong,    Susan    

30.00 

Citizens  of  Lancaster  (per 

Ashhurst,  Richard   

100.00 

Mr.   Coleman)    

Astley,  THomas    

130.00 

Citizens     of     Wilmington 

Baldwin,  Stephen 

30.00 

and  New  Castle  

Barton,  J.  Rhea,  M.D.  . . . 

30.00 

C.  J.  (per  Mr.  Vaughan) . 

Beck,  Dr 

30.00 

Coleman,  Mrs.  Ann 

Beck,  Paul  

1,100.00 

Coleman,  Mrs 

Becket,    Henry    

130.00 

Coleman,  E 

Bell,  Mrs.  W.  J 

100.00 

Coleman,  William    

Biddle,  Edward    

30.00 

Cook,  John    

Biddle,  James    

30.00 

Cooke,  Thomas 

Biddle,  Nicholas     

130.00 

Cope,  Alfred    

Biddle,  Thomas    

130.00 

1,600.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Cope,  Caleb    

Cope,  Israel   

Birch,  William  Young  . . . 
Bird,  Charles 

Cope,  Jasper    

Bird,  Thomas    

Cope,  Thomas  

Birkey,  W.  J.  A 

30.00 

Coxe,  Daniel   

Blight,  Charles    

30.00 

Cromley,  Samuel   

Blight,  George    

30.00 

Dawson,  Josiah 

Bohlen,  John  

130.00 

Dewees,  William  P.,  M.D. 

Boyd,   William    

30.00 
30.00 

Dickson,   J 

Downing,  H 

Breck,   Samuel    

Brewer,  M 

30.00 

Drayton,  Col.  William   . . . 

Brown,  Hanson  &  Co.   . . . 

50.00 

Drayton,  Col.  William  . . . 

Brown,  James   

30.00 

Dundas,  James  

Brown,  James  D. 

Brown,  John   A 

780.00 
2,100.00 

Dugan,  Joseph 

Dulles,  J.  Heatly  

Brown,  M.,  Jr 

30.00 

Dunn,  Nathan  

Brown,  Mrs.  S.  B 

30.00 

Du  Ponceau,  P.  S 

Brown,  William   

130.00 

Du  Pont,  C.  J 

Bunting,  J.  F 

30.00 

Duval,  James  S 

Burd,  Edward     

100.00 

Earp,  Thomas  

Burd,  Edward  S 

100.00 

Earp  &  Brothers   

Butler,  Miss     

200.00 
30.00 
40.00 

Elliott,  Isaac   

Butler,  John    

Elwyn,   Alfred    

Estlack,  Thomas    

Butler,  Mrs.  Pierce 

Butler,  Pierce   

253.00 

Evans,   Charles   D 

Butler   Thomas  . 

130.00 
30.00 

Eyre  &  Massey 

Cabot,  F 

Farnum,  J 

C.  D.   (per  Mr.  Vaughan) 

100.00 

Fassitt,  Thomas    

Cadwaiader,  T 

30.00 

Fellowes,  C 

Carera,  Madame 

100.00 

Ferguson,  Alexander    

Carey,  Lea  &  Co 

100.00 

Fisher,  Eliza    

Carey,  Matthew    

50.00 

Fisher,  Mrs.  E.  P 

Cash,  A.  D 

50.00 

Fisher,  James  C 

Chancellor,  -  Wharton    . . . 

530.00 

Fisher,  J.   Francis   

Chauncey,  Charles  

100.00 

Fisher,  Thomas    

Chauncey,  Elihu  

.     130.00 

Fisher,  Mrs.  S.  W 
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Fleming,  Robert     $30.00 

Fleming,"  Thomas  130.00 

Folwell,  W 50.00 

Foster,  William 50.00 

Fotterall,  S.  E 30.00 

Fotterall,  S.  G 30.00 

Fox,  Charles  P 30.00 

Fraley,  John  U 130.00 

Friedlander,  Julius  R 100.00 

Friend   (per  J.  U.  Fraley)  50.00 

Fryer,  William   30.00 

Gaskell,  Thomas  Penn 100.00 

Gibson,  William,  M.D.  . . .  30.00 

Glee  Association,  Phila.  . .  145.70 

Godley,   Jesse    30.00 

Graff,  Charles   30.00 

Graff,  Mrs.  Charles  50.00 

Graff,  Frederick   100.00 

Grant,  Samuel 100.00 

Guest,  Anna    100.00 

Guest,  Anna   (legacy) 500.00 

Hallowell  &  Ashbridge...  30.00 

Hamilton,  Miss  30.00 

Handy,  George  230.00 

Hare,  Robert,  M.D 30.00 

Harrison,  George 530.00 

Hart,   Abraham    30.00 

Hartshorne,  Joseph,   M.D.  30.00 

Haslam,  John   50.00 

Haven,  T.  Albert  30.00 

Hazeltine,   John    100.00 

Hembel,  William    30.00 

Hemphill,  Joseph  30.00 

Henry,  Alexander    200.00 

Henry,  John  S 30.00 

Hogan  &  Thompson 30.00 

Hollingsworth,  L.  E 100.00 

Humphreys,   M 100.00 

Hunter,  Joseph   130.00 

Huzham,   Miss    70.00 

Hyde,  William    30.00 

Ingersoll,  Joseph  R 30.00 

Jackson,  Riddle  &  Co.  . . .  100.00 

Jackson,  Washington    30.00 

Jaudon,   S 30.00 

Johnson,  A 30.00 

Johnson,  Lawrence    30.00 

Johnson,  Moses    30.00 

Jones,  Samuel  W 30.00 

Keating,  William  H 30.00 

Kingston,  Stephen  30.00 

Kohne,  Mrs.  F 30.00 

Kugler,  Dr.  Benjamin 30.00 

Kuhl,  Henry   30.00 

Kuhn,  Hartman    600.00 

Laguerenne,  P.  L 30.00 

Latimer,  John  R 30.00 

Lewis,  Lawrence    50.00 

Lewis,  R.  M 50.00 

Lewis,  W.4  D 30.00 

Lex,  Mrs.  E 30.00 

Lex,  Miss  E 30.00 


Lex,  Mary  A $30.00 

Lippincott,  Joshua   50.00 

Lippincott,  Richards  &  Co.  200.00 

Markoe,  J 30.00 

Maxwell,   Robert    330.00 

McAllister,  John    30.00 

McAlpin,  J.  B 30.00 

Mcllvaine,  Joseph  B 30.00 

Mcllvaine,  William   30.00 

Meigs,  C.  D.,  M.D 130.00 

Meredith,    William    30.00 

Merrick,    John    50.00 

Miller,  Abraham    230.00 

Miller,  W.  J 30.00 

Mitchell,  J.  K.,  M.D 30.00 

Mitchell,  Thomas  30.00 

Mitchell,  M.  W„  M.D.  ...  30.00 

Morgan,  Benjamin  R 30.00 

Morris,  S.  P 4500 

Morrison,  Mrs.  W 30.00 

Moses,  J.  M 30.00 

Moses,  J.  M.  (donation  by)  38.65 

Moss,  John    50.00 

Moss,  Samuel    30.00 

Mutual   Fund    (per   J.    E. 

Erwin)     63.93 

Needles,  E 30.00 

Neff,  John  R 30.00 

Newkirk,  Matthew    105.00 

Oakford,  R 30.00 

Oliver,  Joseph  50.00 

Parke,  H 100.00 

Pepper,   George    530.00 

Peters,   Richard    30.00 

Phillips,  J 50.00 

Piatt,  William  50.00 

Powell,  John  Hare   30.00 

Pratt,   H.v 50.00 

Price,  Lydia   W 30.00 

Price,  Joseph     100.00 

Price,  R 380.00 

Ralston,  A.  G 50.00 

Ralston,  George    100.00 

Ralston,  Gerard    30.00 

Ralston,  Robert    150.00 

Richards,  Benjamin  W.  ..  30.00 

Richards,  Samuel 80.00 

Richards,  Thomas  S 30.00 

Ridgway,  Jacob    50.00 

Roberts,  Miss  E.  F 50.00 

Roberts,  Rachel  H 40.00 

Robertson,  James   S 100.00 

Rockhill,  T.  C,  &  Co 300.00 

Rogers,   Evans    30.00 

Ross,  James  30.00 

Rotch,   Thomas    30.00 

Rustic  Assembly    35oo 

Sampson,   B 30.00 

Sargeant,  Mrs.  Mary   30.00 

Savage,   John    30.00 

Schively,  W 30.00 

Schrack,  C 3000 
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Schott,  James   $30.00 

Seybert,  Henry  50.00 

Shober,  Samuel  L 30.00 

Short,  William   130.00 

Sill,  Joseph    30.00 

Siter,  John   200.00 

Skirving,  John    30.00 

Small,  R.  H 30.00 

Smith,  C.   W 30.00 

Smith,  Jacob    R 30.00 

Smith,  J.   Brown    30.00 

Smith,  Samuel  F 30.00 

Snider,  Jacob    30.00 

Snider,  Jacob,   Jr 30.00 

Spencer,  J.  J 30.00 

Stewart,  T.  S.  C 30.00 

Stille,  John    30.00 

Stone,  Dexter   30.00 

Stott,  Eliza    180.00 

Struthers,  John    30.00 

Swaim,    William    30.00 

Swift,  John   30.00 

Sykes,  Mrs.  R.  W 200.00 

Sykes,  R.  W 100.00 

Symington,  Alexander  . . .  130.00 

Taylor,  Charles    50.00 

Taylor,  Charles    50.00 

Taylor,  James   30.00 

Taylor,  Knowles    1,000.00 

Thomas,  Abel  C 40.00 

Thomas,  George    30.00 


Tingley,  Clement  $30.00 

Tunis,  Mrs.  E.  P 50.00 

Vanderkemp,  John  J 80.00 

Vaughan,  John  350.00 

Vaux,    Roberts    30.00 

Vezin,  Charles    30.00 

Wagner  &  Brother   100.00 

Wagner,  Tobias   50.00 

Walker,  Lewis    100.00 

Wain,  Jacob  S 50.00 

Wain,  Lewis    100.00 

Wampole,   J 44.00 

Warder,  Benjamin  H.   . . .  30.00 

Warder,  John  H 30.00 

Watson,  Charles  C 150.00 

Watson,  Joseph    30.00 

Wetherill,  Charles   130.00 

Wetherill,  John   Price    . . .  50.00 

Wetherill,  Rachel    30.00 

Whitall,  S.  M 30.00 

White,  Ambrose     30.00 

White,  Henry    ^0.00 

Williams,  W.  J 48750 

Willing,  Mrs.  R.  H 50.00 

Willing,  Richard 30.00 

Wistar,  Bartholomew 200.00 

Wolf,  George   (Gov.)    ...  30.00 

Wood,   J 100.00 

Wurts,  Charles  S 50.00 

Yarnall,  B.  H 30.00 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Legacies  and  Contributions  made  subsequent  to  1843. 


1837  William  Young  Birch..* 

$110,304.62      ] 

843  Dr.  Pierre  Antoine  Blenon*$i,72O.O0 

1844  Edward  Peace,  M.D.  . . 

30.00      ] 

847  William   Wallace  Cook 

*592,53i-90 

1847  John   Price    

1,000.00 
30.00 

847  W.  H.  Dillingham 

848  Edward  S.  Whelan  .... 

30.00 
30.00 

1848  William  R.  Lejee 

1849  Richard    Ronaldson    ... 

500.00 

[849  Elizabeth  Huxham   

94-50 

1849  Israel  Morris   

100.00 

849  John  Notman  

30.00 

1,048.80 

500.00 

1850  John  Bohlen  

95.00 

[851  E.   D.    Stott    

1851  Ann  McDonald   

285.00 

[851  Thomas  P.  Cope 

1851  James  Bayard,  Esq.   ... 

100.00 

[852  Thomas  C.  James    

30.00 

1852  Morris  Patterson 

30.00 

[852  James  C.   Booth   

30.00 

1853  Samuel  C.  Morton 

30.00 

[853  Thomas  H.  White 

30.00 

1854  William  H.  Drayton  . . 

♦280.00 

1855  Jacob  G.  Morris   

500.00 

1855  Enoch  Rittenhouse  .... 

95000 

[855  J.  S.  Wiegand   

30.00 

1855  Napoleon  B.  Kneass... 

30.00 

[856  Robert  M.  Lewis   

♦290.00 

1856  Jasper  Cope   

500.00 

[857  Jay  Cooke  

1858  Abraham  Miller 

♦963.50 

[858  Sarah  Stille   

400.00 

1859  Alexander  Stewart 

100.00 

[860  Archbald  Stewart  

♦200.00 

1862  John  Wright 

8,375.00 

[863  Hon.  Samuel  Breck.. 

902.45 
500.00 

1863  Lawrence  Johnson  

1,098.36 

1864  Hannah  Parke 

1864  Mary  Ewing 

100.00 

[864  Paul  Beck  

100  00 

1865  Josiah  Dawson 

1,000.00 

[865  Maria  B.  Lentz 

90.00 

1865  William  Duane 

30.00 

1865  Thomas  Trower   

*3 1,230.36 

1867  Daniel  Grim  

446.50 

[867  John  Wiegand  

30.00 

890.00 

50.00 

1869  Ann  Hertzog  

3,T0.4>1 

[869  Jane  McCarthy   

[869  Alexander  J.  Derbyshire 

1869  J.  H.  Hutchinson 

30.00 

1869  William  Miller    

30.00 

[869  Alfred  D.  Jessup 

30.00 

1869  J.  Sergeant  Price 

30.00 

[869  Lewis 

30.00 

1,03500 

950.00 

1870  Sarah  Phipps   

1,000.00 

[870  Henry  Weibel    . 

1870  John  Cadwalader,  Jr.  .. 

30.00 

1871  Martha   Notman    

1872  Charles  S.  Coxe  

100.00 

[872  Jonathan   Tyson    

81.41 

1872  Nathan  Barrett 

95-00 

[872  Richard  J.  Dobbins   ... 

100.00 

1872  William  W.  Justice   ... 

100.00 

[872  Edward  Coles    

30.00 

1873  Jesse  George   

♦3,500.00 

[873  Isabella  B.  Truman 

950.00 

1874  Stacy  B.  Barcroft  

2,244.00 

[875  James   Pleasants   

95.00 

1876  Sarah    A.    Laussat- Jen- 

[876 Henry  I.  Stout 

3,500.00 

nings   

1,140.00 

1876  Richard  D.  Work 

50.00 

[876  Nathan  Sharpless  

30.00 

1877  Catharine  Nixon 

470.00 

1878  Pennell  Smith  

1,000.00 

1879  Eliza  Hutchinson   

♦72.13 

1879  Mrs.  Voltz 

50.00 

1880  Eliza  Harland   

414.61 

1880  Joseph  Watson  Hibb  . . 

855.00 

1880  Mary  Shields   

♦195,148.46 

1880  Alfred  C.  Harrison  .... 

1,000.00 

1881  E.   Claxton    

300.00 

1882  John  A.  Jones  

5,000.00 

1882  George  W.  Thorn 

83.34 

1883  William  Miller 

285.00 

1883  Mary  Ann  Grier  

475-00 

1884  William  M.  Meigs  .... 

30.00 

1884  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M.D.. 

30.00 

[884  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn  . . 

30.00 

1886  William  McCann 

^,737-73 

1886  Unknown  Person   

130.00 

1887  Dr.  Lawrence  S.  Pepper 

2,500.00 

1887  Casper  Heft  

500.00 

1888  Mary     Rebecca     Dailey 

1888  Henry  Seybert  

2,000.00 

Smith    

1,201.49 

1888  John  M.  George  

2,000.00 

1888  Joshua  C.  Lawrence  . . . 

285.00 

1888  Esther  B.  Sterner 

5,000.00 

1888  John  A.  Dugan  

4,750.00 

1889  Harriet  H.  Erwin   

1,000.00 

1889  Harriet  C.  Flickwir  . . . 

5,000.00 

1889  William  B.  Smith 

95-00 

1890  George  D.   Rosengarten 

1,000.00 

1890  Thomas  Drake 

5,000.00 

1891  George  S.  Pepper  

8,262.50 

1891  W    R.  Lejee  

♦2,505.50 

1892  Alfred  Bamber 

2,000.00 

300.00 

1892  Elizabeth  Schaffer   .... 

10,000.00 

1892  Samuel  W.  Brown 

1892  "  Unknown  "  

190.32 

1894  Charles  B.  Birmingham 
1894  Charles  Wistar 

570.00 
5,000.00 

1894  Susannah  Masson 

1,000.00 

1895  Edward  Strickland  .... 
1898  "  Unknown  Friend  "... 

500.00 

1897  A.  W.  Butler  

5,432.67 
738.74 

2,000.00 

1899  Stephen  Taylor  
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1899  J.  Dundas  Lippincott. . .  $5,000.00 

1902  Harriet  S.  Benson 5,000.00 

1903  John  Kay   1,000.00 

1904  Hiram   Brooke    2,000.00 

1907  Joseph  Lapsley  Wilson.  30.00 

1909  William  M.  Farr 10,000.00 

1910  Ann  Kerr  1,000.00 

1910  Thomas  Nelson  Page..  50.00 

1913  J-  Johnson  Beans 100.00 

1915  Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning  950.00 

1915  Elizabeth   S.   Shippen..  10,000.00 

1916  Lydia   Yarnall 5,753-46 

1917  Michael  Williams  1,510.15 

1918  Ann   Amelia   Clark 3,000.00 

1919  Mary  C.   Speer 1,000.00 

1920  E.  R.  Ware,  Memorial.  18,792.65 

1921  K.  B.  Hurley 100.00 


1000  Leonard    R.    Hayes $1,000.00 

1903  Catharine   H.   Raco 98.83 

1904  William  Neubauer  ....  506.19 
1004  Sophia  G.  Coxe *  13,000.00 

1908  William   Warner    *2,327.03 

1909  A.  Buchanan    147.89 

1910  Margaret  S.  Roberts...  1,752.78 
1910  Ann  P.  Biddle 950.00 

1914  William  C.  Gilmore *i,  104.27 

1915  Judith  Laurie  Frechie.  204.00 

1915  Amanda  C.  Woomer...  414.66 

1916  Henry  B.   Palethorpe..  4,750.00 

1917  Johanna  Zehender 500.00 

1918  Isabella  Ireland  988.49 

1920  Lewis   S.  Ware 43,002.19 

1920  G.  W.  Aubrey 100.00 

1921  Adelaide    R.    Shaw 5,000.00 


*  Gifts  aggregating  this  total  have  been  received  by  the  Institution  at  various  times,  but  for 
convenience  of  this  record  the  total  received  is  given  in  one  single  entry. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Institution  is  located  at  Sixty-fourth  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  either  by  street  car,  or  by  railroad  from  Broad  Street 
Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story 
of  its  purpose.  The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils 
are  school  boys  and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a  State  Insti- 
tution, though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are  partially 
met  by  the  state.  It  is  supported  largely  by  bequests  and 
the  interest  on  invested  endowment  funds. 

The  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  having  no 
schools  for  the  blind,  send  their  pupils  to  schools  in  adjacent 
states ;  a  liberal  number  come  to  our  school. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $450  for  the 
school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  it  will  not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers 
not  to  admit  an  applicant  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for  him- 
self, or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  schools 
adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must  be 
young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing;  and  in  no 
instance  will  it  assume  the  permanent  care  of  anyone.  Its 
character  of  school  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards;  and 
it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will  interfere  with 
its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give 
its  pupils  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stim- 
ulating environment.  Just  as  much  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when  in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach ;  and,  to 
further  these  ends  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged  on 
the  cottage  plan,  each  pupil  having  his  home  and  his  house- 
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mother.  Only  children  of  kindergarten  age  are  assigned 
to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils  cannot 
mingle  with  them. 

The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and 
broad.  It  embraces  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  many  that  are  not  generally  taught  there,  such 
as  typewriting,  industrial  and  household  pursuits,  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music,  and  piano-forte  tuning. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises  both  in  the 
open  air  and  in  the  gymnasium,  and  attendance  upon  these 
exercises  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents 
or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so. 

The  school  has  maintained  since  May,  1910,  a  Sales- 
room and  Exchange  at  204  South  Thirteenth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, where  orders  are  taken  for  piano  tuning,  chair 
caning,  weaving  of  rag  rugs  and  carpets,  brooms,  and 
knitted,  crocheted  and  other  generally  useful  articles.  Here 
too  are  displayed  various  articles  made  by  the  blind. 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
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APPENDIX 


Further  Need  of  Professional  Education  for  the  Blind, 
Including  Scholarships  * 

By  O.  H.  BURRITT,  Principal 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Philadelphia 

The  statement  of  the  topic  assigned  to  me  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  calls  for  information  on  three  important  points : 

First:  What  is  included  under  the  designation  "Pro- 
fessional"? 

Second:  What  proportion  of  our  pupils  is  eligible  for 
professional  training? 

Third:  What  opportunities  of  "Professional  Education" 
are  available  for  the  Blind  ? 

I  have  been  interested  and  enlightened  by  consulting  the 
dictionaries  for  the  definition  of  the  word  "profession." 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  edition  of  1902,  defines  it  thus: 

1.  "An  occupation  that  properly  involves  a  liberal  educa- 
tion or  its  equivalent,  and  mental  rather  than  manual  labor; 
especially  one  of  the  three  so-called  learned  professions." 
Immediately  following  this  definition  is  this  illustration  from 
Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illustrated:  "Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
the  essential  identity  among  all  ancient  nations  of  the  profes- 
sions— religion,  law,  and  medicine,  which  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation has  separated  into  three." 

The  second  definition  is  this : 

2.  "Hence,  any  calling  or  occupation  involving  special 
mental  or  other  attainments  or  discipline,  as  editing,  acting, 
engineering,  authorship,"  etc. 

The  Century  Dictionary  definition  is  more  comprehensive 
and  more  to  the  point  from  that  practical  point  of  view  from 
which  I  wish  to  consider  the  problem.  Here  "profession"  is 
thus  defined : 

"The  calling  or  occupation  which  one  professes  to  under- 
stand and  to  follow ;  vocation;  specifically,  a  vocation  in  which 
a  professed  knowledge  of  some  department  of  science  or 
learning  is  used  by  its  practical  application  to  affairs  of  others, 


*  Frepared  for  and  read  at  the  Ninth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  cf  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at  The  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,  Iowa,  June  23-28,   1921. 
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either  in  advising,  guiding,  or  teaching  them,  or  in  serving 
their  interests  or  welfare  in  the  practice  of  an  art  founded  on 
it." 

These  observations  following  the  definition  are  pertinent. 

"Formerly  theology,  law  and  medicine  were  specifically 
known  as  the  professions;  but,  as  the  applications  of  science 
and  learning  are  extended  to  other  departments  of  affairs, 
other  vocations  also  receive  the  name.  The  word  implies  pro- 
fessed attainments  in  special  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  skill;  a  practical  dealing  with  affairs,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  study  or  investigations;  and  an  application  of  such 
knowledge  to  uses  for  others  as  a  vocation,  as  distinguished 
from  its  pursuit  for  one's  own  purposes. 

"In  professions  strictly  so-called  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion as  to  qualifications  is  usually  demanded  by  law  or  usage, 
and  a  license  or  other  official  authority  founded  thereon,  re- 
quired." 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  good  and  sufficient 
authority  to  warrant  me  to  follow  my  personal  desire  and  in- 
clination to  give  the  broadest  possible  definition  to  the  word 
"profession,"  and  to  consider  it  a  synonym  of  the  word 
"vocation." 

Thus  broadly  defined,  among  the  "professions"  available 
to  blind  people  are  not  only  "the  professions/'  i.  e.  theology, 
law,  and  medicine,  but  such  other  professions  as  teaching, 
salesmanship  in  its  many  phases;  music;  and  other  similar 
vocations. 

With  due  respect  for  tradition  let  us  first  inquire  to  what 
extent  the  three  so-called  "learned"  professions — theology,  law 
and  medicine — are  available  for  blind  people. 

Theology.  The  Christian  ministry,  one  of  the  noblest 
professions,  has  had  its  quota  of  blind  men  who  have  been 
successful,  some  of  them  conspicuously  so. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  eminent  Scotch  poet- 
preacher,  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock,  blind  from  about  six  months 

of  age,  "well  educated,  and  of  a  cultured  cast  of  mind. 

a  worthy  member  of  the  literary  coterie  of  the  Scottish  cap- 
ital"— Edinburgh;  the  Rev.  L.  L.  McNeile,  blind  from  twelve 
years  of  age,  who,  in  1917  at  the  age  of  seventy,  completed 
forty  years  of  service  as  Vicar  of  Brafferton,  to  whom  Mr. 
Illingworth    refers    as    "one    of    the    best    known    and    most 
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esteemed  and  beloved  men  of  the  day — genial  and  humorous" ; 
Wm.  Jamieson,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  History  at  The  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, blind  from  birth ;  Richard  Lucas,  D.D.,  of  Welsh 
origin,  whose  vision  was  defective  from  early  childhood  and 
who  became  totally  blind  at  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  was 
chosen  Vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
talents  in  the  pulpit;  and  George  Matheson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  blind  from  early  manhood,  who  served  acceptably  as 
a  minister  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  also  an  author  of  no  mean 
attainments. 

Such  a  list  would  not  be  complete  without  the  name  of 
Henry  N.  Couden,  long  time  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  Among  the  graduates  and  former 
pupils  of  Batavia  and  Philadelphia  are  several  men  of  whom 
I  have  personal  knowledge  that  have  been  successful  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  There  is  not  a  superintendent  of  a  school 
for  the  blind,  who  knows  anything  about  the  history  of  his 
school,  who  cannot  name  several  men  successful  in  the  pro- 
fession of  theology. 

Law.  Among  those  eminent  in  this  profession  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  John  Fielding  Knight,  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Bow  Street  Police  Court,  London,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  five  adjacent  counties,  blind  from  childhood,  notably  suc- 
cessful as  a  lawyer. 

Each  section  of  our  country,  if  not  each  School  for  the 
Blind,  can  point  to  one  or  two  who  have  been  at  least  moder- 
ately successful  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence.  The  names  of 
two  graduates  of  the  Philadelphia  School  and  one  of  the 
Batavia  School  occur  to  me,  two  of  whom  have  been  success- 
ful as  lawyers,  one  of  them  having  been  several  times  elected 
to  the  legislature  of  his  state ;  the  third  having,  however,  been 
more  successful  as  the  principal  of  his  own  private  school, 
coaching  students  for  the  University,  than  in  the  profession  of 
law  which  he  studied  while  teaching  and  in  which  he  took  his 
degree  in  middle  life. 

While  the  practice  of  law  is  possible  for  a  totally  blind 
man,  the  peculiar  demands  which  this  profession  makes  upon 
one's  sight  make  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  least  desirable 
for  a  totally  blind  man. 

Medicine.  Of  the  three  so-called  "learned"  professions, 
medicine  is  without  question  the  most  difficult  for  a  totally 
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blind  person  to  follow.  And  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in 
our  limited  Special  Library  any  authentic  cases  of  any  one 
who  has  been  successful  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine. 

In  this  field  we  might  include,  however,  those  who  have 
been  successful  in  massage,  of  whom  there  is  a  creditable 
number  in  this  country  and  abroad.  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge, as  most  of  you  doubtless  have,  of  men  and  women  who 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  success  in  this  field. 

The  old  struggle  between  allopath  and  homeopath  has 
come  to  a  quarrel  between  the  so-called  accredited  schools  of 
medicine  and  the  osteopath,  with  the  chiropractor  now  enter- 
ing the  fray.  But  even  if  the  osteopath  has  not  yet  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  medical  profession,  he  has 
gained  legal  standing  and  recognition  in  several  states,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  patients  are  turning  to  him  for  treat- 
ment. In  this  so-called  branch  of  medicine,  which  our  medical 
friends  will  not  allow  as  such,  several  totally  blind  men  and 
women  have  already  attained  an  encouraging  degree  of  suc- 
cess; and,  let  me  say  in  passing,  that  at  least  two  of  our  war- 
blinded  soldiers  are  pursuing  courses  in  osteopathy  with  the 
promise  of  reaching  the  same  success  that  other  totally  blind 
men  have  already  attained. 

Teaching.  But,  as  I  said  earlier  in  this  paper,  I  do  not 
propose  to  confine  myself  to  the  ancient  definition  of  a  profes- 
sion, but  shall  use  the  term  in  its  more  modern  conception. 
Among  other  professions  in  which  blind  people  are  meeting 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  is  that  of  teaching.  If  time 
and  space  permitted,  a  creditable  list  could  be  given  of  men 
and  women  who  have  been  successful,  some  of  them  eminently 
so,  as  teachers  of  other  blind  people,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
see,  in  the  elementary  and  high  school  subjects  of  the  school 
curriculum,  as  well  as  in  the  profession  of  music. 

Industrial  Managers  and  Investors.  The  mastery  of  the 
intricacies  of  modern  industrial  management  as  truly  entitles 
a  man  to  be  considered  a  professional  man  as  a  similar  mastery 
of  the  intricacies  of  theology,  law  or  medicine.  John  Metcalf, 
blind  from  four  years  of  age,  surveyor  and  builder  of  many 
miles  of  roads  in  England,  and  John  HerreschofT,  designer  and 
builder  of  yachts  that  have  made  the  name  HerreschofT  and 
America  known  the  world  over  are  as  truly  followers  of  a 
profession  as  though  they  had  been  doctors,  lawyers,  or  the- 
ologians. 
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Second :  What  proportion  of  our  pupils  is  eligible  for  pro- 
fessional training? 

The  first  topic  considered  at  this  session  was  "General 
Necessity  for  Research  Work."  During  the  past  five  years 
studies  have  been  made  in  a  systematic  manner  with  a  view, 
among  other  purposes,  to  the  securing  of  data  that  would 
enable  us  to  classify  our  pupils  more  exactly  on  the  basis  of 
ability  in  order  that  we  may  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  instruction  that  should  be  provided.  These  studies  have 
been  made  in  ten  residential  schools  for  the  blind  with  an 
aggregate  school  population  of  nearly  1,200  pupils.  Many 
further  lines  of  investigation  must  be  pursued  and  the  data 
must  be  worked  over  from  many  angles  before  very  many 
general  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The  chief  value  of  the 
studies  and  inquiries  that  have  been  made  is  that  it  has  made 
more  definite,  concrete  and  tangible  the  general  impressions 
that  experienced  teachers  of  blind  pupils  have  had  for  years 
as  to  the  ability  or  lack  of  ability  of  their  pupils.  These  studies 
with  approximately  1,200  blind  pupils  seem  to  warrant  the 
following  general  statements : 

First:  About  ten  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  our 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  are  of  such  poor  mentality  as 
to  warrant  the  designation  we  are  using,  viz.,  "probably  feeble- 
minded." These  retard  the  progress  of  the  entire  school ;  con- 
sume an  unwarranted  proportion  of  xthe  time,  strength  and 
patience  of  the  staff;  and  involve  costs  for  training  that  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results  obtained  or  obtainable. 
Other  provisions  should  be  made  for  their  training. 

Second:  About  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  are 
extremely  backward  or  dull,  but  possessed  of  a  fair  degree  of 
mentality;  they  are  slow,  plodding,  willing  workers  and  their 
training  is  our  problem.  But  that  training  should  be  quite 
different  than  they  are  now  securing  in  most  of  our  schools. 
This  is  one  of  our  next  problems  crying  for  solution.  We  all 
recognize  the  group ;  what  are  we  doing  to  solve  the  problem  ? 

Third:  About  forty  per  cent,  of  our  students  are  of  aver- 
age ability,  when  compared  with  pupils  who  see  of  the  same 
age  and  length  of  time  in  school.  These  are  the  backbone, 
sinew  and  fibre  of  our  school  body;  they  are  our  ration  de'etre. 

Fourth:  About  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
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residential  schools  for  the  blind  are  superior  in  ability  to  see- 
ing children  of  the  same  age  and  length  of  time  in  school. 

Now  it  is  in  the  last  two  groups — the  forty  per  cent,  of 
average  ability  and  the  fifteen  per  cent,  of  superior  ability 
• — that  are  to  be  found  the  students  who  deserve  and  will 
profit  by  increased  opportunities  for  professional  training. 
What  proportion  of  the  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  student  body 
are  in  "Further  Need  of  Professional  Training"  and  will  re- 
spond to  increased  opportunities  if  they  are  afforded?  No 
categorical  answer  to  this  question  can  be  given  but  I  may 
hazard  the  guess  that  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  these 
pupils  of  average  and  Superior  ability,  i.  e.  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled,  should  be  afforded  these  oppor- 
tunities that  they  and  we  may  know  whether  they  can  and  will 
profit  by  them.  If  they  have  been  carefully  studied  by  their 
teachers  during!  their  school  days  and  they  are  carefully 
selected,  few  of  them  so  selected  will  disappoint  us ;  most  of 
them,  as  experience  has  taught  us,  will  make  good. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  the  answer  of  my  third  question. 

Third:  What  opportunities  for  professional  education  are 
available  for  the  blind?  I  have  not  taken  time  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  this  paper  to  secure  information  from  the  many  avail- 
able sources  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  to  the  present  facil- 
ities for  the  professional  education  of  the  blind.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  thorough  investigation  would  reveal  facilities  far 
beyond  those  that  are  generally  believed  to  exist.  Young  men 
and  women  without  sight — some  of  them  former  pupils  and 
graduates  of  our  residential  and  day  schools,  some  of  them 
never  having  attended  such  a  school — are  pursuing  success- 
fully courses  of  instruction  in  preparation  for  their  chosen 
professions. 

Unquestionably  not  all  of  these  live  in  those  states  that 
have  made  provision  for  the  so-called  higher  education  of  the 
blind.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  those  states  that  have 
made  such  provisions  have  made  possible  such  advanced  train- 
ing for  a  larger  number  of  their  blind  citizens  than  those 
states  in  which  such  provisions  do  not  exist. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  important  features  of  these  laws 
may  be  helpful  to  those  whose  states  have  not  yet  made  any 
such    provision.      I    shall   attempt   to   present   these    in   their 


chronological  order. 
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Connecticut. — So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
"Nutmeg  State"  was  the  first  to  provide  from  public  funds 
opportunities  for  the  higher  professional  training  of  the  blind. 
The  laws,  which  in  1893  created  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Connecticut 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  its  three  departments,  gave  large  dis- 
cretion to  this  Board  in  the  matter  of  providing  advanced 
training  for  selected  blind  pupils.  Under  the  following  section 
of  the  law  capable  blind  pupils  have  had  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional training  that  had  theretofore  been  available  only  to 
a  few  blind  students  in  private  schools  that  had  meager  pro- 
visions for  a  few  students  selected  by  reason  of  their  superior 
ability : 

*  "Section  6.  Permits  the  Board  to  contract  for  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  residents  of  this  State,  with  institutions  having 
facilities  for  their  instruction." 

New  York. — New  York  was  the  first  State  to  appropriate 
public  funds  for  the  specific  purpose  of  aiding  blind  students 
pursuing  advanced  or  professional  courses  at  college,  univer- 
sity, technical  or  professional  schools  and  authorized  by  law 
to  grant  degrees.  By  an  Act  becoming  a  law  July  18,  1907,  the 
sum  of  $3,000.00  was  appropriated  to  aid  citizens  of  that 
State  to  secure  advanced  training.  This  law  restricted  the 
amount  available  for  each  pupil  to  $300.  per  annum;  such 
amount  to  be  used  only  to  employ  readers  for  these  pupils ;  and 
required  attendance  to  be  at  a  college,  university,  technical  or 
professional  school  located  within  the  State.  The  bill  was 
formulated  and  enacted  through  the  disinterested  and  untiring 
efforts  of  a  blind  man,  Dr.  Newel  Perry.* 

New  Jersey. — By  an  Act,  approved  April  1,  1912,  by 
Woodrow  Wilson,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  it  is  provided 
that  any  blind  citizen  "financially  unable  to  defray  the  expense, 
or  any  part  thereof"  who  desires  "to  attend  any  college,  uni- 
versity, technical  school  or  professional  school,  authorized  by 
law  to  grant  degrees,"  upon  approval  of  his  application  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  may  be  aided  by  State 
funds  by  a  "sum  not  to  exceed  $200.  per  annum  with  which  to 
defray  the  fee  charged  by  any  such  institution,  and  also  the 


*  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,   No.   4,  p.    164. 

*  Report  of  the  New  York   State   Commission  to   Investigate   the  Condition  of 
the  Blind — 1906. 
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further  sum  of  $300.  per  annum  with  which  to  employ  a  per- 
son or  persons  to  read  to  such  student,"  thus  making  pro- 
vision for  $500.  per  annum  in  such  cases.  This  law  unfortun- 
ately however,  as  the  New  York  law,  restricts  such  attendance 
to  "a  college,  university,  technical  school  or  professional 
school,  established  and  located  within  the  State  of  New 
Jersey." 

Missouri. — In  February,  1913,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  passed  a  law  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  State  law.  These  are 
the  granting  of  aid  in  the  sum  of  $300.  per  annum  to  a  blind 
citizen  of  that  State  who  is  a  pupil  in  actual  attendance  at  a 
college,  university,  technical  or  professional  school,  located  in 
that  State,  and  authorized  by  law  to  grant  degrees,  said  funds 
being  applicable  only  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  reader. 

The  Missouri  law  has,  however,  this  interesting  and 
unique   feature,   viz. :  "If  possible,  the  person  selected  as  a 

reader shall  be  a  person,  who  in  the  judgment  of  the 

superintendent  of  such  institution  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of 
the  assistance  in  pursuing  his  school  work  which  the  remuner- 
ation provided  for  in  this  Act  will  accord  to  him." 

Ohio. — The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  under 
date  of  May  5,  1913,  provided  "additional  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind"  under  the  following  Act : 

"Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration, the  superintendent  may  provide  for  the  further  and 
higher  education  of  any  pupils  who  in  his  judgment  are  cap- 
able of  receiving  sufficient  benefit  thereby  to  render  them  more 
efficient  as  citizens  by  appointing  readers  for  such  persons  to 
read  from  text-books  and  pamphlets  used  in  their  studies  while 
in  attendance  as  regularly  matriculated  students  in  any  college, 
university,  technical  or  professional  school  located  in  this  state 
and  authorized  by  law  to  grant  degrees." 

In  Ohio,  therefore,  there  are  the  same  restrictions  as  in 
the  preceding  states,  viz. :  the  pupil  must  be  securing  his  edu- 
cation within  the  confines  of  the  state,  and  the  funds  are  applic- 
able only  for  the  employment  of  readers. 

Although  this  law  designates  no  amount  for  individual 
beneficiaries,  a  subsequent  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Administra- 
tion provides  that  an  amount  may  be  expended  annually  for 
each  such  pupil  equal  to  the  per  capita  cost  for  pupils  at  the 
State  School. 
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This  ruling  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration  contains 
a  provision  that  may  well  be  incorporated  in  all  future  legis- 
lation on  this  subject;  for  if  our  graduates  and  former  pupils 
who  have  been  carefully  selected  for  continuing  their  training 
can  be  assured,  for  a  limited  term  of  from  two  to  four  years, 
the  same  financial  assistance  they  have  been  receiving  at  the 
school  for  the  blind,  this  problem  of  providing  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  future  training  for  deserving  pupils  is  well  nigh 
solved. 

Ohio  was  the  first  state  to  provide  specifically  that  any 
student  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  this  law 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Minnesota. — The  State  of  Minnesota  took  advanced 
ground  in  this  matter  of  providing  opportunities  for  profes- 
sional training  of  blind  students  by  enacting,  April  24,  1915, 
a  law  by  which  blind  students  may  "receive  $300.  for  expenses 
while  at  universities,  colleges,  etc."  This  law  is  so  compre- 
hensive and  yet  so  brief  that  I  am  quoting  it  in  full. 

"Any  blind  person  who  is  and  for  five  years  immediately 
preceding  the  making  of  his  application  for  aid  under  this  act 
has  been,  a  resident  of  this  state,  and  who  is  a  regularly  en- 
rolled student  pursuing  any  course  of  study,  profession,  art,  or 
science  in  any  university,  college,  or  conservatory  of  music 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  ihe  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind,  may  in  the  discretion  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  said  board,  receive  a  sum  or  sums  of  money  not  exceed- 
ing Three  Hundred  Dollars  ($300.)  in  any  one  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  his  necessary  expenses,  including  those 
of  a  reader,  while  in  attendance  upon  such  university,  college 
or  conservatory,  such  expenditures  to  be  made  from  the  appro- 
priations for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Minnesota  School  for 
the  Blind,  provided  that  not  more  than  five  (5)  such  blind 
persons  shall  receive  such  aid  in  any  one  year." 

I  have  frequently  referred  in  my  annual  reports  to  this 
law  as  one  of  the  best  laws  enacted  by  any  state.  Its  points  of 
excellence  are, 

First:  It  is  broad — note  the  wording:  "Regularly  en- 
rolled students  pursuing  any  course  of  study,  profession,  art 
or  science,  in  any  university,  college  or  conservatory  of  music 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind." 
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Second :  Very  wisely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Minnesota  did 
not  limit  attendance,  as  was  done  in  all  the  earlier  laws,  to  an 
institution  located  within  the  state. 

Third :  It  places  the  responsibility  for  the  nomination 
and  the  selection  of  these  students  where  it  belongs,  namely, 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Fourth :  It  allows  wide  latitude  in  the  purposes  for  which 
the  appropriation  is  available,  as  indicated  in  the  following 
words :  Said  pupil  may  "in  the  discretion  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  said  board,  receive  a  sum  or  sums  of  money  not 
exceeding  Three  Hundred  Dollars  ($300.)  in  any  one  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  his  necessary  expenses,  including 
those  of  a  reader,  while  in  attendance  upon  such  university, 
college  or  conservatory." 

Fifth :  Such  expenditures  are  to  be  made  from  the  appro- 
priations for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Sixth:  The  number  of  such  students  to  receive  such  aid 
in  any  one  year  is  limited  to  five. 

These  last  two  features  undoubtedly  helped  insure  the 
passage  of  the  law  and  they  are  commended  as  a  model  for 
legislation  in  states  which  have  not  yet  made  this  provision. 

Wisconsin. — The  Wisconsin  law  is  another  excellent  law, 
resembling  in  all  essential  details  the  Minnesota  law.  As  this 
law  also  is  brief  and  comprehensive,  I  am  quoting  it  in  full : 

"Any  blind  person  who  has  been  a  resident  of  this  state 
for  at  least  five  years  next  preceding  the  making  of  an  applica- 
tion for  aid  under  this  section  and  who  is  a  regularly  enrolled 
student  in  any  university,  college  or  conservatory  of  music, 
may  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin School  for  the  Blind,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
state  board  of  control,  receive  aid  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing his  necessary  expenses,  including  a  reader,  while  in  attend- 
ance at  such  university,  college  or  conservatory  of  music.  The 
amount  of  such  aid  to  any  such  person  shall  not  exceed  three 
hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  nor  shall  the  total  amount  of 
such  aid  exceed  two  thousand  dollars." 

This  law  needs  no  particular  comment  except  that  atten- 
tion should  perhaps  be  directed  to  the  limitations  in  the  last 
sentence,  namely,  that  no  blind  person  shall  receive  aid  in 
excess  of  $300.  in  any  one  year  and  that  the  total  amount  of 
such  aid  shall  not  exceed  $2,000.  in  any  one  year. 
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Supt.  Hooper,  of  the  Wisconsin  School,  writes  that  these 
are  the  weak  points  in  the  law ;  that  "$300.  is  not  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  one  person  a  year,  and  $2,000.  is  not  enough  to 
take  care  of  all  of  our  applicants." 

California. — The  year  1913  was  a  banner  year  in  making 
possible  the  advanced  professional  training  of  blind  people, 
the  legislatures  of  three  states — Missouri,  Ohio  and  California 
— enacting  the  necessary  legislation  during  their  1913  sessions. 
California's  law,  effective  June  13,  1913,  having,  however, 
been  declared  unconstitutional,  has  been  superseded  by  subse- 
quent acts,  the  latest  law  being  Chapter  450  of  the  Laws  of 
1921,  approved  May  24,  1921,  effective  July  29,  1921— "An 
act  appropriating  money  to  provide  readers  for  the  blind  stu- 
dents in  the  University  of  California,  junior  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  learning,  and  to  assist  deaf  students  attending 
the  National  College  for  the  Deaf  at  Washington,  D.  C." 

This  law  provides  as  follows : 

"The  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  during  the 
biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1923,  in  providing  readers  for 
blind  persons  who  shall  be  residents  of  the  State  of  California 
and  graduates  of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  and  who  shall  regularly  matriculate  in  and  work  for  a 
degree  in  the  University  of  California,  junior  colleges  or  other 
institutions  of  learning  designated  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind ;  and  in  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  deaf  persons  who  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  graduates  of  the  California  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  taking  a  collegiate  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  National  College  for  the  Deaf,  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  provided,  however,  that  no  more  than  three  hundred 
dollars  shall  be  expended  for  any  one  student,  during  any  one 
school  year." 

Pennsylvania. — The  efforts  of  eight  years  of  educational 
propaganda  and  the  introduction  of  bills  in  three  consecutive 
biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  rewarded  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
Legislature  of  1921,  which  became  a  law  May  28,  1921,  by  the 
approval  of  Governor  Sproul.  The  scope  of  the  act  is  clearly 
expressed  in  the  words  of  the  introductory  clause  defining  its 
purpose,  viz. : 
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"AN  ACT" 

"Making  an  appropriation  to  provide  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  blind  students  who  are  residents  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  attendance  at  Institutions  of  higher  learning." 

As  this  law  is  brief,  as  it  is  one  of  the  latest  to  be  enacted, 
and  as  it  was  carefully  drawn  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  objectionable  and  retaining  the  desirable  feat- 
ures of  the  laws  of  those  states  which  had  been  pioneers  in 
this  particular  field,  I  am  quoting  it  in  full : 

"Be  it  enacted  that  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars 
($6,000)  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  students 
who  are  blind  and  are  regularly  enrolled  students  pursuing 
any  course  of  study,  profession,  art  or  science  in  any  univer- 
sity, college,  conservatory  of  music,  normal,  professional  or 
vocational  school  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  who  are  residents  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  defraying  their  necessary  expenses  including  those 
of  a  reader.  Said  money  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  war- 
rant drawn  by  the  Auditor  General  upon  the  State  Treasurer 
when  certified  by  the  Officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion." 

It  was  the  purpose  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
enactment  of  this  law  to  make  it  possible  for  any  blind  student 
possessed  of  the  requisite  ability  and  character,  to  attend  any 
educational  institution  anywhere  for  any  length  of  time  at  any 
reasonable  cost.  The  only  limitations  contained  in  the  law  are 
that  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  residents  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  that  the  institution  selected  by  each  student  shall  be 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  I  deem  the  salient  features  of  the 
Pennsylvania  law. 

First:  It  is  intended  to  meet  the  need  for  advanced  in- 
struction of  all  blind  students  no  matter  what  the  particular 
line  of  their  interest  or  talent.  In  the  words  of  the  Act  these 
students  may  be  "pursuing  any  course  of  study,  profession, 
art,  or  science,  in  any  university,  college,  conservatory  of 
music,  normal,  professional,  or  vocational  school/'  (The 
italics  are  mine.)     What  could  be  more  comprehensive? 

Second:   There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  location  of  the 
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university,  college,  conservatory  of  music,  normal,  profes- 
sional or  vocational  school.  The  needs  of  blind  students  are 
paramount;  if  these  needs  can  be  met  best  within  the  State — 
and  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  with  its  numer- 
ous and  varied  educational  institutions  can  surely  meet  most 
of  them — these  students  will  naturally  enroll  in  an  institution 
within  the  State;  but  if  New  York  or  Massachusetts  or  Iowa 
can  meet  the  student's  need  better  than  the  "Keystone  State" 
neither  state  law  nor  state  pride  will  contravene. 

Third:  The  funds  are  available  "for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing pupils  who  are  blind  and  are  regularly  enrolled  students 

pursuing  any  course  of  study,  etc in  defraying  their 

necessary  expenses,  including  those  of  a  reader"  The  phrase 
"necessary  expenses"  may  fairly  be  interpreted  to  include  any 
and  all  expenses — board,  room,  laundry,  tuition,  text-books, 
a  reader  and  possibly  even  carfare  to  and  from  boarding  place 
to  educational  establishment. 

Fourth;  No  limitation  is  set  in  the  law  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  aid  that  can  be  extended  in  any  individual  case.  This 
is,  I  believe,  a  particularly  desirable  provision.  It  enables  aid 
to  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  each  student,  and 
insures  the  participation  of  the  family  in  the  financial  problem 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  Aid  in 
any  amount  within  reasonable  limits — say  between  $100.  and 
$500. — may  be  extended;  the  parents  will  perform  their  duty 
to  their  offspring  and  to  the  State;  the  State  will  provide 
opportunities  to  enable  its  handicapped  citizens  to  be  better 
prepared  to  overcome  their  handicaps  and  through  these 
larger  opportunities  to  transform  themselves  from  possible 
economic  liabilities  to  probable  economic  assets  to  the  State 
and  the  community  in  which  their  lot  may  be  cast. 

Fifth:  The  law  establishes  no  limitation  as  to  the  length 
of  time  that  this  aid  shall  be  available  to  any  individual  stu- 
dent. This  feature  is  common  to  all  the  laws  on  this  subject 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  examine. 

Sixth:  Finally,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  through  their  representatives  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature have  given  real,  if  unwilling  and  unwitting,  emphasis 
to  the  correct  classification  of  the  schools  for  those  handi- 
capped by  sense  defects,  particularly  the  blind  and  the  deaf ; 
for  the  Pennsylvania  law  provides  that  the  particular  educa- 
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tional  institution  selected  for  each  pupil  shall  be  "approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction" ;  and  that 
"said  money  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State 

Board  of  Education  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  warrant 

when  certified  by  the  officers  of  tthe  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion"    (Again  the  italics  are  mine.) 

Difficulties,  unforeseen  and  unimagined, — mayhap  un- 
imaginable— may  be  encountered  in  the  administration  of  this 
law;  but  with  the  Boards  of  Managers  and  the  Executive 
Heads  of  the  two  schools  for  the  blind  of  the  State  working  in 
entire  accord  as  they  have  been  for  the  past  sixteen  years  and 
with  the  full  sympathy  and  cordial  and  active  support  of  the 
officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  which  these  schools 
have  always  enjoyed,  we  are  confident  that  no  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  administration  of  the  law  will  be  encountered. 

The  bill  as  drawn  carried  an  appropriation  of  $12,000. 
for  the  biennium  beginning  June  1,  1921,  but  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  like  the  Legislature  of  many  another  state, 
appropriated  several  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  prob- 
able revenue  from  the  taxes  which  they  themselves  were  re- 
sponsible for  providing,  leaving  it  to  the  Governor  to  find  his 
way  out  of  the  financial  maze. 

With  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  various 
organizations  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  $311,617.76  for  the  biennium  beginning  June  1, 
1919,  to  $400,590.02  for  the  biennium  beginning  June  1,  1921, 
an  increase  of  $88,972.26  or  over  28.6  per  cent.,  the  blind  have 
fared  well  at  the  hands  of  *jthe  .legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  State  government. 

Now  that  the  principle  has  been  established  and  an  appro- 
priation has  actually  been  made  to  aid  blind  students  in  meet- 
ing their  necessary  expenses  while  attending  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  we  believe  that  the  beneficiaries  of  this  law 
will  give  so  good  an  account  of  themselves  as  to  justify  a  like 
appropriation  by  subsequent  legislatures,  but  increased  in 
amount  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  these  students. 

An  apology  would  be  due  for  dwelling  at  such  length 
upon  Pennsylvania's  law,  were  it  not  that  it  is  the  latest  law 
enacted  to  which  I  have  had  access;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
added  reason  that  I  believe  it  contains  the  essential  features 
of  a  law  on  this  subject  that  may  well  be  enacted  by  the  legis- 
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lature  of  any  State  that  has  not  yet  made  such  provisions  for 
its  capable  and  deserving  blind  young  people.  And  the  spon- 
sors of  the  earlier  laws  enacted  on  this  subject  may  be  inter- 
ested in  amending  their  laws,  excellent  though  they  are,  with 
a  view  to  broadening  their  scope  and  thereby  increasing  the 
benefits  that  have  already  accrued  from  them. 

So  far,  then,  as  those  states  are  concerned  that  have  pro- 
vided scholarships  from  public  funds,  the  only  "Further  Need 
for  the  Professional  Education  of  the  Blind"  is  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  the  widest  possible  latitude  in  the  application  of 
the  scholarship  consistent  with  the  organic  law  of  the  state; 
and  that  the  amount  available  for  each  worthy  blind  student  is 
adequate  to  his  needs  with  due  regard  to  the  differences  in  the 
cost  of  providing  education  for  those  who  see  and  those  who 
do  not. 

Those  states  that  have  made  no  such  provision  should 
start  now  in  order  to  have  everything  in  readiness  when  the 
state  legislature  convenes  for  its  next  session.  And  the  re- 
sponsibility for  leadership  in  this  important  matter  rests  upon 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  our  schools 
for  the  training  of  the  youthful  blind  and  of  the  various 
organizations  concerned  with  the  training  and  employment  of 
the  adult  blind.  If  we  do  not  lead  the  way  in  these  forward 
movements  that  mean  increased  opportunities  for  our  people 
and  a  better  preparation  that  will  minimize  their  handicap  in 
competition  with  those  who  see ;  if  we  who  live  and  work  with 
those  who  must  ever  go  forth  to  their  daily  toil  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  never-ending  night,  if  we  do  not  lead  in  these  cru- 
sades and  inspire  these  crusaders,  who  will? 

A  few  suggestions  gleaned  from  experience  may  be  help- 
ful to  you  who  may  here  and  now  resolve  to  lead  a  crusade 
when  you  get  back  home. 

First:  Make  a  careful  draft  of  such  a  bill  as  will  meet 
the  requirements  in  your  particular  state. 

Second;  Confer  with  the  most  sympathetic  individuals  on 
your  Board  of  Managers ;  and,  having  assured  yourself  of  the 
support  of  your  Board  as  a  whole,  bring  your  project  forward 
for  their  official  approval. 

Third:  Provide  yourself  with  an  ample  supply  of  copies 
of  the  law  desired  to  enable  you  and  your  friends  to  wage  an 
effective  publicity  campaign ;  and  wage  it. 
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Fourth:  Interest  one  of  your  Representatives  in  the 
Legislature;  "the  logical  man" — and  there  is  always  such  a 
one — and  get  him  to  introduce  the  bill  for  you ;  asking  him  to 
give  you  the  number  of  the  bill. 

Fifth:  Get  some  of  your  friends  who  are  influential  in 
the  community  in  which  your  representative  resides,  to  write 
him  in  behalf  of  the  bill ;  or,  better  still,  to  see  him  when  he 
comes  to  spend  the  week-end  at  home  and  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Sixth:  Arm  yourself  with  all  the  ammunition  you  can 
secure  from  those  states  that  have  enacted  such  laws ;  prepare 
a  digest  of  the  salient  points  of  these  laws,  and  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  this  bill  should  pass,  for  the  in- 
formation and  use  of  those  whose  aid  you  are  enlisting. 

Seventh:  Get  a  few  representative  blind  people — not  too 
many  of  them — to  see  their  representatives  and  enlist  their 
interest  and  support. 

Eighth:  Keep  right  after  your  representative  who  has  the 
bill  in  hand;  if  he  comes  home,  see  him  about  it;  in  a  word, 
don't  let  him  forget  it  or  you. 

And  sooner  or  later  success  will  be  yours.  It  came  in 
about  this  manner  in  Pennsylvania. 

You  will  note  that  all  that  I  have  said  so  far  has  had  to  do 
with  provision  of  opportunities  by  public  funds.  I  make  no 
apology  for  so  doing.     Education  is  a  function  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  universally  accepted  principle  that  every  child  is 
entitled  to  an  elementary  education  at  public  expense,  and  that 
those  who  have  the  desire  and  requisite  ability  are  entitled  to 
a  high  school  education  at  public  expense.  It  is  not  as  yet 
universally  conceded  that  the  still  smaller  number  who  can 
profit  by  it,  are  entitled  to  a  higher  education  at  public  expense., 
yet  this  principle  is  quite  generally  accepted  in  practice  as  the 
large  expenditures  by  state  legislatures  for  the  support  of  their 
state  colleges  and  universities  indicate.  But  whether  or  not 
this  principle  is  accepted  for  those  who  see,  we  must  demand 
that  it  shall  be  accepted  for  those  who  are  blind,  and  possessed 
of  the  requisite  character  and  ability ;  they  are  entitled  to  it 
to  minimize  their  handicap  and  equalize  their  opportunities. 
One  important  reason  why  we  have  not  had  more  and  greater 
successes  among  blind  people  in  the  professions  is  that  we  have 
not  granted  sufficient  opportunities  for  thoroughgoing  prepar- 
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ation  for  the  profession  chosen  by  the  individual  blind  man  and 
woman.  Where  we  have  spent  $5.00  to  provide  these  oppor- 
tunities, totally  inadequate,  we  must  spend  $100.  to  provide 
opportunities  more  nearly  adequate  and  commensurate  with 
the  ability  and  handicap  involved.  Given  these,  our  capable 
blind  young  men  and  women  will  be  encouraged  to  enter  the 
various  professions,  carefully  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
ability  and  character  that  are  deemed  essential. 

AN  ACT 

Making  an  appropriation  to  provide  the  necessary  expenses  of 
blind  students  who  are  residents  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  attendance  at  institutions  of  higher  learning 

Section  1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
General  Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same  That  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000)  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  students  who  are  blind 
and  are  regularly  enrolled  students  pursuing  any  course  of 
study,  profession  art  or  science  in  any  university  college  con- 
servatory of  music  normal  professional  or  vocational  school 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  who  are  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  in  defraying  their 
necessary  expenses  including  those  of  a  reader.  Said  money 
is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  warrant  drawn  by  the 
Auditor  General  upon  the  State  Treasurer  when  certified  by 
the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Approved  27th  day  of  May,  A.D.  1921. 

William  C.  Sproul, 

Governor. 
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NINETIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


MANAGERS 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR    THE 


Instruction  of  the  Blind 


Proceedings  of  the  Ninetieth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 


ihe  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was  held  on  Thursday, 
December  21,  1922.  at  5:30  P.  M. 

Judge  Martin  was  eleeted  Chairman  and  Mr.  Eli  Kirk  Price,  Secretary 
of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Audit  and  Inspection  was  submitted 
and  was  referred,  with  the  report  of  the  Managers  and  of  the  Principal, 
when  received,  to  the  incoming  Board  of  Managers  to  publish  such 
portions  of  them  as  it  might  deem  advisable. 

Nomination  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  was  made  and 
on  motion  the  Secretary  was  unanimously  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot 
for  those  nominated.  The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot, 
as  directed,  and  the  Chairman  declared  the  following  persons  duly  elected: 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 


Patron 

His  Excellency,  Governor  GIFFORD  PINCHOT 


President 

JOHN  CADWALADER        (1870): 


Vice-Presiden  ts 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER  (1876) 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN  (1884) 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN  (1890) 

ERNEST  ZANTZINGER  (1890) 


Corresponding  Secretary 

OWEN  WISTER       (1891) 


Recording  Secretary 

ELI    KIRK   PRICE  (1897) 


Treasurer 

JAMES  CROSBY  BROWN         (1906) 


Consulting  Physician 

CHARLES  D.  HART,  M.D.  (1912) 


Consulting  Surgeon 

HENRY  R.  WHARTON,  M.D.        (1900) 


James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.D. 

John  S.  Newbold 

Sydney  G.  Fisher 

George  E.  deSchweinitz,  M.D. 

Beauveau  Borie,  Jr. 

Joseph  Lapsley  Wilson 

Edward  Hopkinson 

*  First    elected   a   manager    or   an    officer. 


Managers 

(1894) 

George  S.  Robbins 

(1912) 

(1899) 

William  H.  Jefferys,  M.D. 

(1913) 

(1901) 

George  M.  Coates,  M.D. 

(1914) 

(1905) 

Charles  J.  Biddle 

(1916) 

(1905) 

A.  Charles  Myers 

(1920) 

(1907) 

Arthur  N.  Coles 

(1922) 

(1910J 

Thomas  L.  Elwyn 

(1922) 

STANDING   COMMITTEES 


JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD 
JOSEPH  LAPSLEY  WILSON 


Finance 

EDWARD  HOPKINSON 
GEORGE  S.  ROB  BINS 


J.  WILLIS  MARTIN 
GEORGE  IT.  EISHER 
OWEN  WESTER 


Instruction 

JAMES    P.    HUTCHINSON,    M.D. 

SYDNEY  G.  EISHER 

GEORGE    E.    deSCHWEINITZ,    M.D. 


GEORGE  S.  ROBBIXS 
JOSEPH  LAPSLEY  WILSON 
WILLIAM  If.  TEFFERYS,  M.D. 


Household 

CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 

JAMES   P.   HUTCHINSON.  M.D. 

ARTHUR  N.  COLES 


Admission  and  Discharge 

EDWARD  HOPKINSON  GEORGE  M.  COATES,  M.D. 

WILLIAM    H.  JEFFERYS,  M.D.  CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 


JOSEPH   LAPSLEY  WILSON 


City  Office 

ERNEST  ZANTZINGER 


Ladies'    Visiting  Committee 

MRS.  JOHN  CADWALADER  MRS.  E.  FLORENS  RIVINUS 

MRS.  ELI   KIRK  PRICE  MRS.  DAVID  D.  WOOD 

MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


PRINCIPAL 
OLIN  II.  BURRITT 


OFFICE   STAFF 

Axxie  G.  McLaughlin,  Principal's  Assistant 

Gertrude  E.  Pilchard,  Assistant  in  Principals  Office 

Laura  A.  Griffith,  Bookkeeper 


ACADEMIC   DEPARTMENT 

Head  Mistress,  Girls  Head  Master,  Boys 

JOSEPHINE  L.  CHRYSLER  ALBERT  G.  COWGILL 

Assistants 

Sadie  E.  Brown  Edwin  A.  Chambers 

Effie  L.  Bullard  Myra  A.  George 

Ethel    M.    Kennedy  :;:Elwood  M.   Govan 

C.  Belle  Moore  Ruth  Ellis  McKay 

*Ida  E.  Price  Eleanor  Moon 

Mary  Quinn  Feronia  C.  Tull 

J.  Pauline  Curran,  Commercial  Subjects 
Leo  H.  McKay,  Geraldine  M.  Huntley,  Physical  Training 
Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Physical  Expression  and  Declamation 

Readers  to  Resident  Pupils  Attending  High  Schools, 
Professional  Schools  and  Universities 

Viola  Chambers,  Eugene  Corrigan,  Thomas  McE.  Johnston 

Assistants  at  the  Kindergarten  Building 

Margaret  A.  Philips,  Principal  Instructor 

*Annie    K.    Hartman,    Connecting    Class 

Fannie    Cunningham,    Kindergartner 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Principal  Instructor 

RUSSELL  KING  MILLER 

Assistants 

♦Oscar  H.  Bilgram,  Piano 

Elsie  E.  Bruggemann,  Piano 

*M.  Luctle  Mahan,  Singing 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Piano  and  Solfeggio 

*  William    A.    Currlin,    Tuning 


MANUAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 

Principal  Instructor 

LENA  MAY  HIBLER 

Assistants 

*Mabel  Colyin.  Hand  and  Machine  Saving 
*Herbert  Hartung,  Cane-seating 

*  Augusta  M.  Horner,  Cane-seating 

*Edith   Manning,    Knitting    and    Crocheting 
Ellen    Page,    Woodwork 

*  Elind. 


RESEARCH   DEPARTMENT 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Psychologist 
Ruth  L.  Crane,  Assistant 


LIBRARY    AND    PRINTING    OFFICE 

Sarah  Sterling,  Librarian  and  Proof  Reader 

Nellie  G.  McIntyre,  Manager  Printing  Office  and  Librarian  Special  Library 

Mabel  Arbegast,  Stereotyper  and  Printer 

:Ida  E.  Price,  Finger  Proof  Reader 


HOUSEHOLD    DEPARTMENT 
Stew  a  rd 

EDWARD  P.  SIMMONDS 

Matron 

ELIZABETH  C.  LORIMER 


Girls 

Mary  M.  Weber 

Ella  F.  Umsted 
Amelia  K.  Grier 
Elizabeth    K.  Weber 


Housemothers 

Senior 

Intermediate 

Primary 
Kindergarten 


Boys 
Isabella  R.  Diehl 

Mary  Forsyth 

Gertrude  Rawlings 

Clara  R.  Dougherty 


Engineers 

James  A.  Platt,  Chiefs 
Johx  O'Donnell,  Assistant 


MEDICAL   STAFF 

Francis  W.  Sinkler,  M.D.  William  Drayton  Jr.,  M.D. 

Attending  Physicians 

Thomas  B.  Holloway,  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist 

Edward  W.  Collins.  M.D..  Laryngologist 

Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.D.S.,  Deniist 

Hannah  W.  Gordon,  Nurse 


Blind. 


SALESROOM   AND   EXCHANGE 

204  South  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Manager  and  Field  Officer 
*LlBORIO  Delfino 


Ninetieth  Annual  Report   of  the  Board  of  Managers 

to  the  Members  of  the  Association  and 

to  the  Legislature. 


In  presenting"  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution  which  has  reached 
its  ninetieth  year,  I  wish  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  subjects 
discussed  by  the  Principal  and  to  the  added  fields  of  educational  work 
upon  which  he  has  entered.  The  Principal  has  especial  advantage  of  long 
training  in  schools  distinct  from  those  connected  with  the  blind,  before 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  latter.  His  interest  has  grown  with 
his  years  of  service,  and  the  Institution  is  most  fortunate  in  having  so 
competent  a  man  ready  to  devote  himself  so  enthusiastically  to  a  work 
of  very  limited  area. 

My  own  association  with  the  Institution  for  nearly  fifty-three  years 
has  added  interest  with  time,  and  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  handicap  of  blindness  has  been  so  greatly  reduced. 

A  special  feature  in  connection  with  this  field  is  the  power  to  increase 
the  health  of  those  generally  supposed  to  have  little  variety  or  inducement 
to  energetic  effort  and  to  bring-  happiness  of  a  very  solid  kind  into 
their  lives. 

The  facts  stated  by  the  Principal  I  urge  you  to  consider  and  to 
endeavor  to  arouse  the  interest  of  others  in  the  various  fields  still  open 
to  aid  the  blind  and  to  add  to  their  cheerfulness  and  prosperity. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  CADWALADER. 

President. 


in 


Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


(  rENTLEMEN  :  — 

The  work  of  the  School  has  progressed  during  the  year  along  usual 
lines,  but  certain  new  features  have  been  introduced  to  which  special 
attention   is   directed. 

The  funds  that  have  been  made  available  for  a  selected  group  of 
our  students  "in  attendance  at  institutions  of  higher  learning,"  provided 
by  Act  407- A  of  the  laws  of  1921,  have  proved  of  great  inspirational 
value  to  a  selected  group  of  our  girls  and  boys.  The  result  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  will  surely  enhance  the  probabilities  of  the  success  of 
these  young  people  which  always  reacts  most  favorably  upon  the  staff 
and  the  entire  student  body. 

Advanced  ground  has  been  taken  during  this,  the  sixth  year  of  our 
research  work,  as  is  indicated  in  the  paragraphs  on  this  topic  which 
form  a  part  of  this  report. 

The  Salesroom  and  Exchange,  at  204  South  Thirteenth  Street,  has 
started  upon  its  thirteenth  year  of  successful  work  for  and  with  our 
former  pupils  and  graduates. 

The  new   features  to  which  attention  is  especially  directed  are: 

1.  The  experiment  of  the  use  of  the  Hospital  Building  as  a  cottage 
for  ten  of  our  older  boys. 

2.  An  experimental  summer  school  maintained  for  a  selected  group 
of  pupils  at  the  Kindergarten  Building  and  for  four  boys  at  the  Hospital 
Building,  the  so-called  "Graduate  Cottage,"  for  six  weeks  of  the  summer 
vacation. 

3.  The  necessity  which  confronts  us  to  determine  immediately  the 
problem  of  the  future  of  our  Salesroom  and  Exchange. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  no  individual  or  organization  can  stand  still. 

There  is  either  retrogression  or  progression.     The  successive  Boards  of 

Management  and  Administrative  Officers  have  always 

_      k,  recognized  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  this  School 

Our   Needs.  ...  ,  .   .  l  . 

to  maintain  its  recognized  position  among  the  leading 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  America.     A  sub- 
stantial  increase  in  our  annual   income  is  imperative  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  continue  to  hold  this  position. 

Among  our  most  urgent  needs  are  these: 

First:  A  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city  for  continuing  the  work 
of  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange. 

Second:  Scholarships  to  provide  additional  educational  opportunities 
for  our  more  capable  and  deserving  students. 
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Third:  An  endowment  for  increasing  our  annual  output  of  embossed 
books  in  order  that  our  pupils,  handicapped  by  blindness,  may  not  be 
subjected  to  the  additional  handicap  of  lack  of  books  which  will  unlock 
to  them  the  stores  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  ages. 

Fourth-  A  substantial  increase  in  the  State  appropriation  which  is 
now  considerably  less  than  that  which  is  provided  by  most  other  states 
of  the  Union. 

One  most  urgent  need  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the  salaries  of  our 
teachers  and  officers  whose  compensation  is  considerably  less  than  that 
paid  in  most  other  residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  in  the  general 
educational  held  from  which  we  must  draw  our  administrative  and 
teaching  staff. 

Fifth:  Three  cottages — one  each  for  senior  girls  and  senior  boys 
with  rooms  in  each  for  teachers  and  members  of  the  staff,  and  one  for 
the  Steward. 

We  are  prepared  to  explain  in  detail  these  needs  to  any  interested 
friends.  In  the  interest  of  our  girls  and  boys,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
statement  of  our  most  imperative  needs  will  come  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  help  us  meet  them. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Act  407- A  of  the  Laws  of  1921  which 
appropriated  $6,000  for  the  Biennium  1921-1923  towards  "the  necessary 
Continuation  Schol-  expenses  of  blind  students  who  are  residents  of  the 
arships  for  Pennsyl-  Commonwealth  in  attendance  at  institutions  of  higher 
vania  Students  learning,"  eight  young  men,   former  pupils,  seven   of 

Who  Are  Blind.  them  graduates  of  this  School,  have  been  enabled  to 

continue  their  education.  Of  these  eight  students,  five  are  totally  blind ; 
one  is  a  full  orphan,  and  four  half  orphans.  Five  have  attended  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  one,  Temple  University;  one,  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  at  Evanston,  Illinois  ;  and  one  has  studied  singing  with 
one  of  Philadelphia's  leading  teachers. 

This  "State  Aid"  has  been  applied  in  varying  amounts  in  accordance 
with  each  individual's  need,  for  the  following  purposes : 

Per  Cent. 

Amount  of  Total 

Tuition  and  Fees $715.33  30.51 

Books    228.53  9.75 

Readers    1,285.05  54.82 

Gymnasium  Suit  16.85  .72 

Carfare  and  Lunches 98.50  4.20 

*  $2,344.26  100.00 

The  generous  co-operation  of  individuals  and  organizations  has  made 
it  possible  to  extend  materially  the  aid  afforded  by  the  limited  State  appro- 
priation. This  School  has  contributed  by  providing  living  arrangements 
for  five  of  these  eight  students;  scholarships  yielding  free  tuition  have 
been  awarded  to  five  of  the  eight  by  the  educational  institutions  attended; 

*  These   figures   represent   expenses   for   one    year   of   the    Biennium. 
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the  families  of  two  have  made  substantial  contributions  towards  their 
education;  while  five  of  the  number — four  of  whom  are  totally  blind — 
have  earned  substantial  amounts  towards  their  necessary  expenses,  four 
of  them  through  the  "Blind  Students'  Self  Help  Club"  fostered  and 
directed  by  Mr.  Cowgill.  individuals  and  committees  of  individuals 
representing  interested  organizations  have  contributed  many  hours  of 
voluntary  reading, — notably  the  Committee  of  the  Blind  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
student  body,  and  the  Junior  League  of  Philadelphia. 

Two  of  these  students  have  completed  their  courses  and  are  this  fall 
initiating-  their  vocational  plans  ;  the  remaining  six  are  continuing  their 
studies.  Four  other  students, — two  of  them  totally  blind — one  young- 
man  and  three  young  women,  three  of  them  graduates  of  this  School 
and  one  of  the  Pittsburgh  School,  have  started  on  courses  of  advanced 
instruction.  One  is  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  a 
scholarship,  founded  by  this  School,  yielding  free  tuition  in  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, — our  first  student  to  take 
advantage  of  this  provision  ;  two  of  our  young  women  are  taking  courses 
at  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work,  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  them  to  be  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind ;  and  one 
young  woman,  a  graduate  of  the  Pittsburgh  School,  has  matriculated  at 
Temple  University. 

Similar  living  arrangements  obtain  in  the  cases  of  four  of  these 
students  as  in  those  of  the  eight  beneficiaries  of  the  last  academic  year. 
Our  two  girl  graduates  are  living  here  at  the  School,  going  out  daily  to 
their  work,  one  of  the  two  having  sufficient  sight  to  act  as  a  guide  for  the 
other;  one  young  man  is  living  at  his  home  here  in  the  city;  and  the 
graduate  of  the  Pittsburgh  School  is  boarding  in  the  vicinity  of  Temple 
University.  Each  of  the  four  is  receiving  some  aid  in  the  payment  of 
tuition  and  other  fees  and  in  the  matter  of  readers;  but  the  major  propor- 
tion of  the  reading  in  the  case  of  these  four  students  is  by  volunteers, 
prominent  among  whom  are  our  own  teachers. 

With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  these  for  reasons  well  under- 
stood, our  normal  school,  college,  and  university  graduates  are  self- 
supporting  and  successful  men  and  women.  It  has  taken  all  of  them  a 
little  time  to  get  started — some  longer  than  others  precisely  as  among 
those  who  see — but  a  critical  study  of  the  careers  of  all  of  our  students 
who  have  taken  courses  of  instruction  advanced  beyond  those  offered  at 
this  School  enforces  the  view  that  such  continuation  education  increases 
the  capacity  of  our  young  people  without  sight  and  enhances  their 
chances  of  success.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  combining 
vocational  instruction  at  the  school  after  graduation  therefrom  with  extra- 
mural courses  of  instruction  has  unquestionably  given  a  new  impetus  to 
the  work  of  our  older  students  and  has  aroused  ambition  in  more  of 
them  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  these  additional  opportunities. 
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In  my  report  a  year  ago  I  referred  briefly  to  an  experiment  entered 
upon  in  September,  1921  of  the  use  of  our  Hospital  Building  as  a 
A  Year's  Use  Cottage  for  a  few  of  our  oldest  boys.     ( )ur  original 

of  the  Hospital  plan  contemplated  a  unit  of  eight  students,  but  a  year's 

Building  as  a  experience  has  proved  that  there  is  room  in  the  two 

Cottage.  wards    for   ten   pupils   and   that   meals   can   be   served 

for  fourteen  or  fifteen  pupils.  Our  original  plans  have  been  modified  to 
accord  with  this  arrangement.  Air.  and  .Mrs.  Chambers  have  continued 
in  much  the  same  capacity  as  originally  planned  but  with  the  assignment 
to  Mrs.  Chambers  of  the  combined  duties  of  Reader  and  Housemother. 
In  this  latter  capacity  she  is  responsible  for  the  general  discipline  of 
the  cottage  family  and  the  direction  of  the  necessary  domestic  help. 

Much  to  our  regret,  Airs.  Palmer  found  it  necessary  to  resign  on 
account  of  ill  health,  making  necessary  some  reorganization  of  the  wrork. 

During  the  year,  eight  young  men  lived  in  the  Cottage  for  the  entire 
year  and  three  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  Of  these  eleven  pupils,  eight 
of  whom  were  totally  blind,  seven  had  all  their  training  here  at  the  School ; 
one  attended  Temple  University;  two,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  one  received  individual  instruction  in  singing  from  one  of  the  leading 
teachers  of  Philadelphia. 

Four  were  young  men  received  for  limited  periods,  varying  between 
three  weeks  and  one  year,  who  came  for  readjustment  in  blindness 
acquired  in  adult  life. 

Four  of  our  regularly  enrolled  students,  two  each  from  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  only  one  of  whom  lived  in  this  Cottage  during  the 
school  year,  had  the  advantages  of  some  instruction  during  the  summer 
in  poultry  raising,  gardening,  and  manual  training. 

This  fall  (1922)  ten  young  men  are  living  in  the  Cottage  and  one 
of  our  older  students,  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  taking 
his  meals  with  them.  Among  these  ten  young  men,  seven  of  whom  are 
totally  blind,  are  eight  graduates  of  the  School,  of  whom  one  is  completing 
his  course  in  tuning;  four  are  attending  the  West  Philadelphia  High 
School  for  Boys;  one,  Temple  University;  and  two,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Five  of  the  eight  were  graduated  in  June,  1922.  The 
two  remaining  members  of  the  family  are  under-graduate  students  pur- 
suing regular  work  in  the  School,  one  each  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut. 

During  the  second  semester,  from  February  to  June,  Mr.  Chambers 
and  a  small  group  of  boys  selected  because  of  their  interest  in  poultry 
raising,  constructed  three  poultry  houses,  two  with  a  capacity  of  thirty 
each  and  one  with  a  capacity  of  sixty,  practically  all  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Instructor  and  the  boys.  These  houses  were  not  completed  in 
time  to  stock  them  with  poultry  in  the  spring,  but  our  plans  contemplate 
that  the  pupils  shall  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  proper  construction 
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of  poultry  houses  by  being  afforded  the  opportunity  of  actually  doing 
the  work  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Instructor. 

Instructor  and  pupils  are  now  occupied  with  an  investigation  of  a 
suitable  brooder  that  may  be  installed  and  ready  for  operation  early  in 
the  spring.  The  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
has  been  keen,  and  we  believe  that  those  who  have  had  a  part  in  it  have 
a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  cost  and  construction  of  small  poultry  houses 
than  could  have  been  acquired  in  any  other  way.  However,  animals, 
rather  than  buildings,  interest  boys  and  we  do  not  anticipate  reaching 
the  acme  of  interest  until  day-old  chicks  arrive  and  are  placed  under 
the  brooder. 

The  staff,  particularly  of  the  Boys'  School,  has  been  interested 
throughout  in  this  new  venture  from  which  we  hope  to  secure  some  of 
the  advantages  anticipated  in  the  preliminary  report  in  which  I  outlined 
the  purposes  we  had  in  mind. 

The  studies  begun  in  1916  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  at  Over- 
brook,  in  the  special  problems  involved  in  the  pedagogy  and  psychology 

of  blind  people,  have  been  continued  in  both  these 
The  Sixth  Year  schools  during-  the  current  year. 

1        "     *°      e"  Overbrook's  contributions  to  these  studies  are  set 

forth  in  the  following  "Report  of  the  Department  of 
Psychological  Research  for  the  School  Year,  September,  1921,  to  June, 
1922,  inclusive."  prepared  October  20,  1922,  by  Dr.  Hayes,  Director 
of  the  Department : 

"The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  year  has  been  the  publication 
of  'Self-Surveys  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,'  a  manual  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers  in  using  in  their  own  classes  the  considerable  series  of  group 
tests  of  intelligence  and  of  attainment  in  school  subjects  which  the  Director 
has  adapted  for  use  with  those  without  vision,  and  which,  through  the 
industry  of  the  assistants  at  Overbrook  and  Perkins,  he  has  had  tried 
out  with  more  than  500  pupils  in  ten  schools  for  the  blind.  In  order  to 
get  the  Manual  into  the  hands  of  all  who  would  be  likely  to  find  it  useful 
or  interesting,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  'Outlook  for  the  Blind' 
according  to  which  the  Manual  comprised  a  large  part  of  the  Winter  of 
1921*  issue  of  the  Outlook.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  were  sent  to  a 
large  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  blind  and  to  many  members 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  with  the  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  a  great  aid  to  future  publications  of  this  sort  if  one  dollar  were 
sent  to  us  for  each  Manual. 

"The  pamphlet  has  been  very  well  received  and  there  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  filling  a  real  need.  A  considerable  number  of 
people  have  sent  in  a  dollar ;  a  much  larger  number  have  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  pamphlet  and  the  type  of  work  it  represents ;  and, 
most  gratifying  of  all,  various  teachers  and  superintendents  in  distant 
schools  for  the  blind  have  written  us  that  they  are  using  or  are  planning 
to  use  our  tests  and  wish  us  to  provide  them  with  the  necessary  embossed 
test  sheets.    So  the  plates  in  American  Braille  and  New  York  Point  have 
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been  sent  to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  supplying  the  test  sheets  in  these  forms  as  well  as 
in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One-Half. 

"A  second  publication  of  the  year  is  the  paper  written  for  presentation 
at  the  Texas  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for 
the  Blind,  with  the  title  'Can  Blind  Children  Spell?'  In  this  paper  an 
attempt  was  made  to  gather  together  all  the  data  now  available  upon 
this  perennially  interesting  topic  and  to  apply  to  the  problem  recent 
contributions  from  the  psychological  analysis  of  the  spelling  process. 
In  order  to  present  to  the  Convention  in  an  objective  way  the  varied 
types  of  errors  made  by  blind  pupils,  fanciful  stories  were  composed  in 
which  a  large  number  of  the  mis-spellings  of  a  single  school  was  included. 
Two  of  these  stories  are  given  below ;  others  will  be  found  in  the  paper 
which  appeared  in  the  Summer  of  1922  f  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
the  Blind,  and  which  we  are  planning  to  circulate  as  No.  3  of  the 
Overbrook  monograph  series. 

'We  went  from  Daytona  to  Miami  in  our  Buwick  motar. 
Imagine  the  traduity  when  after  a  quatir  of  a  mile  or  so  we 
had  a  punkcher  and  it  was  nessary  to  make  our  enterance  into 
the  nest  town  on  a  week  tire.  A  storm  came  up  hear  and  we 
desided  to  stop  and  fixten  the  ingine.  The  rain  poured  down 
on  the  slite  rofl  of  the  motar  seiming  ready  to  tare  it  to  peices. 
After  the  storm  past,  we  examed  the  otomobill  and  set  off  alright. 
A  maddog  then  started  to  fallow  us  with  a  fierce  growel,  but 
went  of  throughe  the  woods  like  lightening  after  a  scunk.  We 
past  an  allegator  on  a  river  bank.  We  past  many  men  on  hors- 
back  and  a  surry  going  to  the  poles  as  it  was  allection  day  in 
that  county.  In  the  next  town  we  heard  a  band  of  many  instra- 
ments.  The  superintendent  of  schools  was  there  with  many 
children.  The  band  plaid  a  Sousia  march.  A  little  boy  on 
crutchers  fallowed  along  after  the  croud  waving  his  hankchief. 
An  ariplane,  circirling  over  the  croud,  fell  to  the  ground,  but 
the  man  wasen't  killed.  An  ambiance  came  taring  throughe  the 
town  as  soon  as  the  actident  was  reported,  and  when  the  man 
was  rescude  from  the  broken  ariplane  he  had  only  two  ribbs 
injured.' 

'Onece  a  croud  started  too  the  beach  batheing.  They  went 
in  the  docter's  Ford.  Al  morning  they  played  about,  some  pad- 
deling.  The  gard  shoed  a  girl  of  five  years  how  he  made  a  f  runt 
dive.  Befor  long  they  begain  to  be  hungry  so  they  had  diner. 
They  staied  their  for  super  afterwards.  They  cought  wite  base, 
and  had  salade,  large  pometo  sandwishes,  hohney,  and  finely 
rosberries.  It  was  exactly  seven  oclock  when  they  were  remined 
to  turn  tord  home.  The  party  was  tired,  but  on  the  wride  back 
al  aggreed  marily  and  lowdly  that  they  had  ejoyed  the  day 
greatly.  That  nite  al  fel  into  bed  with  great  spead  and  slep 
soundly  till  morning.' 

"Very  considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  the  work  of 
standardizing  the  Irwin-Binet  tests  of  intelligence  for  use  with  the  blind, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  a  very  wide  demand  for  our  Guide 
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when  it  is  ready ;  for  we  are  constantly  receiving  inquiries  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  have  now  well  over  1,100  test  records  which  have 
been  analyzed  and  tabulated.  Curves  and  tables  of  results  have  been 
made  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  different  items  of  the  test  series  and 
to  determine  how  much  dependence  can  be  put  upon  the  measurements 
obtained  through  the  tests.  When  completed,  the  series  is  planned  to 
consist  of  six  tests  for  each  year  group  from  three  to  twelve  years 
inclusive;  and  then  for  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  eighteen  years,  making 
seventy-eight  tests  in  all.  The  exact  method  of  giving  and  scoring  the 
tests  is  being  worked  out  and  special  attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
question  of  the  need  for  different  norms  for  those  born  blind  and  those 
who  have  had  vision  for  a  number  of  years  in  childhood. 

"The  small  number  of  test  records  for  the  early  years  of  childhood 
directed  our  attention  to  the  possibility  of  having  blind  babies  tested. 
Accordingly,  correspondence  was  started  with  the  Arthur  Home  at 
Summit,  New  Jersey,  the  Dyker  Heights  Home  in  Brooklyn,  and  (through 
the  Perkins  Institution)  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  and 
the  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  in  Farmington,  Conn.  All  these  institu- 
tions seem  quite  ready  to  co-operate  but  no  tests  have  been  made  as  yet. 

"The  department  has  been  able  to  assist  other  schools  and  institutions 
this  year  by  loaning  Miss  Crane's  services  to  the  Pittsburgh  school  for 
a  continuance  of  the  group  and  individual  testing  begun  there  two  years 
ago  by  Miss  Budd;  and  by  arranging  for  testing  the  New  Jersey  pupils 
in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Doll, 
Psychologist  of  the  Division  of  Education  and  Classification  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 

"A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  vocational  tests  through 
the  introduction  of  Seashore's  tests  of  musical  ability  in  the  New7  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  fall  of  1921  by  the  Director,  and  in  the 
Overbrook  and  Pittsburgh  schools  by  Miss  Crane  in  the  spring  of  1922. 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  testing  work  in  Overbrook  it  has  been 
the  custom  for  the  Director  to  give  occasional  reports  and  lectures  to 
the  teachers,  to  keep  them  informed  of  the  aims  and  attainments  of  the 
Department  of  Research  and  to  insure  their  co-operation  through  this 
opportunity  for  free  discussion.  With  the  development  of  courses  of 
lectures  at  Harvard  University  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for 
teachers  of  and  workers  with  the  blind,  it  seemed  best  for  the  Director 
to  contribute  what  he  could  under  the  title  of  'Psychology  of  the  Blind.' 
The  lecture  plan  has  been  still  further  expanded  now  to  include  lectures 
upon  psychological  topics  of  any  sort  which  may  seem  to  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  work  of  the  teachers.  A  lecture  upon  'Psychological  Methods 
of  Selecting  and  Classifying  Employees'  was  given  in  the  spring  of  1922, 
and  several  lectures  upon  'the  new  psychology'  which  has  developed  in 
the  last  few  years  are  planned  for  next  year. 

"News  from  various  parts  of  the  country  indicates  that  there  is 
now  a  widespread  interest  in  the  kind  of  work  Overbrook  and  Perkins 
have  been  initiating.  A  blind  student  in  the  Harvard  course  for  teachers 
wrote  the  Director  last  winter  with  high  hopes  of  starting  a  movement 
for  testing  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  middle  west ;  a  psychologist 
from  Chicago  tested  the  pupils  of  the  Illinois  school  last  spring;  the 
California  school  reports  that  it  has  engaged  a  psychologist  as  a  member 
of  its  staff  and  plans  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  school  this  winter, 
using  our  tests  along  with  others ;  and  the  Director  is  corresponding  with 
a  graduate  student  in  the  University  of  Michigan  who  wishes  to  specialize 
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in  tests  for  the  blind.  This  new  activity  may  have  arisen  through 
advertisement  of  the  work  at  Overbrook  and  Perkins,  or  it  may  have 
arisen  spontaneously:  in  either  ease  it  seems  elear  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  such  work." 

The  Salesroom  and  Exchange,  opened  at  204  South  Thirteenth  Street, 

has  to  its  credit  twelve  and  one-half  years  of  helpful  and  inspirational 

work  for  a  large  number  of  our  former  pupils  and  of 

The  Twelfth  Year        men  an(j   women   who,   having"  become  blind   in   adult 

o      ur    a  esroom       j.*     nee(j  tjie  practical  sympathy  and  intelligent  guid- 

and  Exchange.  ....  .  , '  .      -  ,  ' 

ance  in  their  inexperience  in  blindness  that  can  best 
be  supplied  by  those  experienced  in  blindness  and  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Payments  to  Workers:  Within  the  twelve  months  from  December  1, 
1921,  to  November  30,  1922,  through  the  medium  of  the  Exchange  we 
paid  $16,674.18  to  ninety-four  individuals  and  to  one  organization  for 
the  blind. 

Beneficiaries;  Among  the  94  individuals  who  have  been  paid  vary- 
ing amounts  through  the  Exchange  are  35  present  pupils,  43  former 
pupils,  and  16  who  have  become  blind  in  adult  life.  With  the  exception 
of  16  persons, — 2  women  and  14  men, — all  those  who  have  benefitted 
through  the  activities  of  the  Exchange  are  present  or  former  pupils  of 
the  School. 

WOMEN  MEN  TOTAL 

Present  Pupils   16  19  35 

Former  Pupils   18  25  43 

Non-Pupils    2  14  16 

Totals   36  58  94 

Work  Done:  The  nature  and  the  amount  of  work  done  during  the 
year  under  review  is  indicated  by  the  subjoined  tabulated  statement: 

Pianos  tuned  292 

Players    tuned    3 

295 

Brooms  sold   4,184 

Whisks  sold  230 

Brushes  sold  540 

4,954 

Caning :    Chairs     4,134 

pith    168 

Grilles    65 

Settees,  cane   25 

pith    1 

■ 4,393 

Basketry :    Raffia :    Bag    1 

Coat  hangers    48 

Reed:     Baskets   139 

Flower  hangers    59 

Lamp   shades    6 

Bag  handles    11 

Trays     2 

Log  baskets  3 

269 
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Knitting :    Sweaters    27 

Golf    stockings    3  prs. 

Scarfs     4 

Sack   1 

—  35 

Rugs  and  Rag  Carpet :    Rugs   braided    16 

Rugs   woven    740 

Rugs  woven  from  material  supplied.  .  17 

773    rugs 

Yards   carpet    1,689*4 

Yards    carpet    woven    445-)4 

■      2,135 

String  assorted    52,904      lbs. 

Instruction :    Basketry  lessons, 

Braille  reading  and  writing, 
Caning  lessons, 
Typewriting, 
Violin  lessons. 

Placements:  During"  the  year  positions  were  found  for  nine  present 
or  former  pupils  of  whom  three  were  girls  and  six  boys,  five  of  whom 
are  totally  blind,  all  of  these  latter  being  replacements  ;  and  five  other 
men,  four  of  whom  had  become  blind  in  adult  life,  have  been  started 
in  some  individual  business. 

From  a  brief  report  of  the  year's  work  prepared  by  Mr.  Delfino, 
December  5,  1922,  I  quote  the  following  pertinent  paragraphs: 

"Results  accomplished  through  the  Exchange  during  1922  are  grati- 
fying. Our  record  of  the  business  we  were  able  to  secure  exceeds  any 
previous  record  since  our  establishment. 

"Thirty-four  men  and  ten  women  are  holding  their  own  after  estab- 
lishment in  previous  years,  regardless  of  the  changes  due  to  industrial 
shifting.  The  majority  of  the  blind  heretofore  placed  have  been  retained 
in  their  own  jobs.  In  some  cases  where  the  blind  have  been  dropped, 
it  has  been  due  to  lack  of  interest  and  lack  of  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  the  worker. 

"The  simple  operation  of  assorting  strings  has  been  a  great  help 
and  blessing  to  three  blind  men  and  their  families  and  has  supported  one 
family  almost  entirely.  From  December  1,  1921,  to  November  30,  1922, 
over  50,000  pounds  of  these  strings  were  assorted  and  payment  made  to 
the  amount  of  $1,250.  This  represents  labor  only.  The  firm  pays  for 
transportation  of  the  material  to  and  from  the  homes  of  these  blind 
workers. 

"A  report  from  one  of  the  largest  piano  factories  in  this  section  of 
the  country  states  that  80  per  cent,  of  all  pianos  made  today  are  player 
pianos.  This  only  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing thorough  training  in  the  repairing  and  tuning-  of  pianos  of  this  type. 
I  believe  that  instruction  in  the  repairing  of  player  pianos  should  be 
introduced  at  Overbrook.  Tuning  is  one  of  the  best  trades  for  the  blind 
and  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  trade  taught  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
It  is  furnishing-  profitable  employment  to  a  larger  group  of  blind  men 
than  any  other  single  occupation  taught  in  our  schools.  I  suggest  that 
every  boy  with  ability  to  acquire  tuning  should  be  made  to  take  it  regard- 
less of  his  own  wishes. 

"Children  with  limited  ability  should  receive  more  intensive  thorough 
training  in  the  industrial  department.     Practice  makes  perfect  and  the 
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cry  is  that  insufficient  time  is  allowed  for  industrial  training.  I  feel  sure 
that  by  specific,  individual,  and  intensive  training  a  larger  number  of  our 
boys  and  girls  can  become  useful  wage-earners  in  their  respective  com- 
munities;  and  this  is  the  aim  and  function  of  the  best  education. 

"The  necessity  for  industrial  home  teaching  among  the  blind  is  acute. 
Such  a  provision  would  be  a  blessing  to  those  who  are  now  spending 
many  idle  hours,  who  wish  to  be  contributors  to  their  family  budget. 
The  majority  of  the  blind  need  to  earn,  and  need  occupation  for  their 
moral  and  mental  welfare,  aside  from  the  satisfaction  and  happiness 
derived  from  being  useful.     Ways  and  means  to  accomplish  this : 

1.  The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  may  employ 
a  teacher. 

2.  A  direct  appropriation  from  the  City  to  pay  for  such  a 
teacher. 

3.  A  definite,  specific  amount  to  be  secured  by  an  appeal 
to  the  general  public  may  pay  for  the  salary  of  such  a 
teacher. 

"MENDICANCY  among  the  blind,  as  well  perhaps  as  among  the 
seeing,  is  on  the  increase,  and  I  feel  that  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  could  undertake  no  more  important  work  than  that  of  the 
prevention,  prohibition  and  elimination  of  such  practices.  Beggars 
on  the  streets  not  only  misrepresent  the  schools  where  they  were 
educated  and  minimize  the  efforts  of  the  schools,  but  they  create  frequently 
a  false  impression  upon  the  gullible  and  sympathetic  public,  too  willing 
to  listen  to  their  appeal  without  investigation.  Such  practice  is  a  menace 
to  the  education  of  the  blind  and  discouraging  to  those  who  are  making 
great  endeavor  to  be  self-respecting. 

"In  order  to  prohibit  the  begging  there  must  be  concerted  action 
by  all  states,  otherwise  the  beggars  move  from  one  state  to  the  next, 
simply  crossing  the  border  into  more  fertile  fields.  Concerted  action  in 
all  states  can  be  urged  authoritatively  in  an  official  letter  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  the  Governor  and  legislative  bodies 
of  each  state,  urging  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  in  most  states  and 
the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  begging  where  such  laws  do  not  already 
exist. 

"Although  local  in  origin,  the  problem  has  become  a  national  one 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  blind  throughout  the  nation.  Previous  to 
such  an  undertaking,  however,  there  must  be  a  well-organized  plan  for 
the  care  of  the  blind.  Otherwise  the  movement  would  not  receive  the 
sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  public. 

"Whatever  the  future  of  the  Exchange  may  be,  through  it  as  a 
medium,  a  piece  of  constructive  work  has  been  accomplished  which  is 
looked  upon  with  commendation  by  workers  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  by 
other  social  workers.  The  Exchange  which  has  served  as  a  bureau  of 
information  about  the  blind  to  the  general  public  has  become  a  consulting 
center  for  various  organizations  in  reference  to  blind  cases." 

The  first  essential  for  success  in  life  is  the  ability  to  support  one's 
self  and  meet  one's  financial  and  social  obligations  as  a  member  of 
society.  Nothing  that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  School,  within  recent 
years  at  least,  has  contributed  so  much  towards  this  concrete  purpose 
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as  the  opportunities  that  have  been  afforded  since  May,  1910,  through 
the  Salesroom  and  Exchange.  This  service  is  recognized  and  conceded 
by  all  the  members  of  our  staff  no  less  than  by  the  beneficiaries  themselves 
and  their  friends. 

Not  only  so,  but  this  service  has  more  than  a  local  reputation.  The 
work  which  has  been  developed  during  the  twelve  years  the  Salesroom 
and  Exchange  has  been  in  operation  has  become  very  generally  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  country.  And  wherever  efforts  are 
being  made  by  individuals  and  organizations  to  aid  the  blind  by  securing 
employment  for  them  or  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  such  work, 
Overbrook  is  appealed  to  for  information. 

Then,  too,  our  methods  of  aiding  the  blind  appeal  to  all  modern 
social  workers  including  those  in  our  own  special  field ;  for  these  methods 
contemplate  the  employment  of  blind  people  among  seeing  people 
wherever  possible,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  those  who  have  acquired 
blindness  in  adult  life  by  a  course  of  training  that  enables  them  to  continue 
to  live  perfectly  normal  lives  in  their  own  homes  and  communities.  We 
have  little  use  for  the  residential  institution  for  employing  the  adult  blind. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true  also  that  so  valuable  and  so  large  a  service 
for  blind  people  is  nowhere  else  rendered  at  so  low  a  cost. 

Now  that  we  must  vacate  by  April  1,  1923,  the  property  we  will 
then  have  occupied  for  almost  thirteen  years,  may  I  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  a  way  may  be  found  to  continue  this  invaluable  service  to 
the  blind  of  Philadelphia  and  of  Pennsylvania,  not  to  mention  the  very 
definite  service  being  rendered  to  the  blind  of  the  country  through  the 
suggestiveness  of  the  work  of  the  Exchange. 

The  things  essential  for  the  successful  continuance  of  this  work  are : 

1.  A  building  large  enough  to  provide  some  space  for  displaying 
the  work  of  the  blind,  but  with  sufficient  room  for  at  least  ten 
or  a  dozen  workers. 

2.  An  instructor  capable  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  in  the  various 
manual  subjects  that  have  been  found  most  advantageous  for 
blind  workers.  The  initial  instruction  can  be  given  best  in  a 
central  location  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  worker, 
with  the  transfer,  at  the  appropriate  time,  of  the  employment  to 
the  home  of  the  individual  blind  person  wherever  this  is  possible 
and  practicable. 

3.  It  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  blind  that  the  present 
arrangement  be  continued  of  combining  the  services  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind,  and  our  own  organization  until  such  time 
at  least  as  the  new  Library  Building  on  the  Parkway  has  been 
completed.  While  Mrs.  Delfino  is  employed  by  the  Free  Library, 
she  renders  invaluable  service  to  the  Institution  through  the 
interested  and  sympathetic  assistance  which  she  is  able  to  give 
to  Mr.  Delfino  in  his  capacity  of  Manager  of  the  Exchange. 
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As  an   experiment,   we   organized   and   maintained   a   small   summer 
school  at  the   Kindergarten  Building  for  the   six  weeks   from  July    10 
to  August   19,    1922,   inclusive.     This   session   was  at- 
tended by  thirteen  pupils — six  girls  and  seven  boys — 

Summer  School.  r        i  r  t>i  -i     1    1    1  •  1    i  1 

six  ot  whom  were  trom  Philadelphia  and  two  from 
other  cities  in  the  State,  only  five  of  the  number  being 
from  rural  communities.  Two  of  these  thirteen  pupils  were  from 
New  Jersey. 

Regular  class  work— literary  and  manual — was  conducted  from 
8:30  A.  M.  to  12:00  M.,  and  from  1:00  P.M.  to  2:30  P.M.,  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  being  given  over  to  directed  play  on  the 
lawns,  in  the  gymnasium,  in  the  swimming  pool,  on  the  athletic  field  or 
in  the  nearby  woods.  A  half  day  at  the  "Zoo"  added  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  while  it  increased  the  stock  of  information  of  these  little  folks. 
The  Philadelphia  children  went  home  week-ends  and  their  laundry  was 
done  at  home  and  the  parents  of  nearly  all  the  others  paid  for  theirs, 
thus  reducing  our  laundry  bills  materially. 

For  this  group,  two  teachers,  a  housemother  (a  position  filled  by 
Miss  Bullard,  teacher  of  our  girls'  third  grade),  a  cook  and  two  maids 
were  required  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  the  entire  building  in 
use.  The  classrooms  were  cool  and  breezy  and  the  children  did  splendid 
work  every  day.    All  were  in  excellent  health  during  the  entire  six  weeks. 

Miss  Cunningham  taught  hand  crochet,  raffia  and  reed  work,  tieing, 
shoe  lacing,  weaving,  paper  cutting  and  sewing;  working  on  the  porch 
at  tables  most  of  the  day. 

Miss  Philips  taught  reading  and  writing  Braille.  The  twenty-minute 
periods  with  two  or  three  children  proved  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
backward  children.  Five  First  Grade  children,  three  boys  and  two  girls, 
who  could  not  have  been  promoted  to  the  Second  Grade  at  the  Main 
Building  with  good  standing  made  up  their  deficiencies  and  entered  the 
Second  Grade  in  September.  Two  Connecting  Class  children  were 
prepared  to  enter  the  First  Grade. 

The  pleasures  which  the  children  enjoyed  most  were  going  to  the 
swimming  pool,  gathering  apples  in  the  athletic  field  every  day  for 
cooking  and  eating  purposes,  going  down  to  the  brook  to  paddle  in  the 
water,  frequent  picnic  suppers,  and  the  trip  to  the  "Zoo." 

At  the  Graduates'  Cottage,  there  were  three  boys  during  the  six 
weeks  from  June  15,  the  day  on  which  school  closed,  to  August  1,  and 
only  one  young  man  during  August,  the  necessary  alterations  at  that 
building  making  it  inconvenient  to  accommodate  more  during  the  time 
that  these  alterations  were  in  progress.  Two  of  these  boys  were  from 
New  Jersey  and  two  were  from  Pennsylvania.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
made  substantial  contributions  for  the  two  boys  from  that  State ;  parents, 
guardians  and  organizations,  exclusive  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  paid, 
for  the  six  weeks'  period,  sums  varying  between  $18.00  and  $67.50;  this 
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latter  figure  representing   full  payment  of  our  tuition  rate  of  $450  per 
year,  $45.00  per  month,  then  in  effect. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  valuable  and  permanent  the  results 
of  this  summer  school  work  will  be  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very 
definite  service  can  be  rendered  to  a  selected  group  of  our  pupils, 
particularly  those  living'  at  the  Kindergarten  Building,  by  the  utilization 
of  a  portion  of  our  admirable  plant  during  a  part  of  the  summer  vacation. 

There  is  wise  direction  on  the  part  of  our  staff  of  the  interest  and 
sympathy    of    our    pupils    in    misfortunes    that    overtake    others.      Miss 

Chrysler,  the  Principal  Teacher  of  our  Girls'  School, 
Contributions  to  writes  the  following  concerning  a  visit  to  the  School 

Near  East  Fund.  early   in   October  by   Miss   Holmes,    Director   of   the 

Xear  East  Relief  at  Urfa,  Mesopotamia,  for  the  past 
three  years : 

"On  October  2,  Miss  Holmes,  who  has  been  for  three,  years  Director 
of  the  Near  East  Relief  Unit  at  Urfa,  Mesopotamia,  came  out  to  speak 
to  the  pupils  of  our  School.  All  the  pupils  remaining  in  the  School  over 
the  week-end  were  present  and  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  officers. 
Miss  Holmes  spoke  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  telling  of  her 
work  in  Urfa  and  of  the  great  need  during  the  present  emergency. 
She  made  no  appeal  for  money,  only  for  our  prayers. 

"The  pupils  were  much  impressed  by  the  talk  and  the  little  girls  went 
directly  to  their  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  and  pledged  their  dues  for 
the  year,  a  sum  which  will  amount  to  about  five  dollars. 

"The  next  morning  recitations  had  to  be  temporarily  suspended 
while  teachers  answered  questions  concerning  conditions  in  the  Near  East. 
From  all  accounts,  some  very  vigorous  praying  had  been  done  the  night 
before,  particularly  by  the  little  boys. 

"The  girls  came  to  me  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  and  so, 
without  any  suggestion  on  our  part,  the  fund  was  begun. 

"As  a  result  of  the  interest  thus  aroused  in  the  problems  of  the 
Near  East  work,  the  following  contributions  were  made  to  the  Near 
East  Fund : 

Girls'  School :     Camp   Fire    $5.00 

Alumnae    5.00 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor   Society 5.00 

Senior   Christian   Endeavor   Society 8.00 

Interest  on  Liberty  Bonds 8.50 

$31.50 

Boys'  School  15.50 

Kindergarten     .90 

Individuals    19.10 


$67.00 


"The  Near  East  people  were  greatly  touched  and  impressed  by  the 
spirit  which  prompted  our  giving,  and  were  amazed  at  the  amount. 

"Miss  Holmes  offered  to  come.     I  hardly  felt  that  I  could  ask  her 
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on  so  busy  a  day  for  she  spoke  in  city  churches  both  morning  and  evening. 
She  gave  me  for  the  girls  a  quantity  of  shells,  gathered  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee." 

The  feeling  has  been  growing  among  workers   for  the  blind  of  all 

ages  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  a  closer  co-operation  among  the 

various  organizations  concerned  with  the  blind  would 

The  Pennsylvania        prevent  some  overlapping  of  effort  and  activities,  and 

Council  for  the  ,  ,  1,1  r  i.i 

m.    ,  would    insure    a    somewhat    larger    service    from    the 

blind. 

funds  available  for  this  work  from  private  and 
public  sources. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  for  the  administrative  officers  of  these 
several  organizations  to  get  together  two  or  three  times  a  year  in  informal 
conferences  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  duplication  and  the 
consolidation  of  efforts  for  the  blind  of  the  State. 

As  the  larger  number  of  the  organizations  interested  have  head- 
quarters here  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  arranged  that  the  first  informal 
conference  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  our  school  is  the  oldest 
organization  in  the  State  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  blind,  an 
invitation  was  extended  for  the  first  conference  to  meet  at  the  school. 
Accordingly  a  group  of  persons  representing  the  various  organizations 
for  the  blind  met  at  the  school  on  Monday,  January  8,  1923.  There 
were  present  at  this  conference  representatives  of  the  following  organiza- 
tions:  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  represented  by  the  Principal,  the  Field  Officer,  and  several 
members  of  the  staff;  The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
Philadelphia;  The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia;  The  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  Department  for  the  Blind ;  The  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh ;  The  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind,  Philadelphia;  The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
represented  by  its  Executive  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Lacka- 
wanna Branch  at  Scranton ;  The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness ;  and  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity. 

To  quote  from  the  statement  formulated  by  the  secretary:  "The 
Pennsylvania  Council  for  the  Blind  is  an  organization  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  various  agencies  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  The  Council  exists  to  insure  economy  in  expendi- 
ture of  the  limited  funds  available,  to  avoid  needless  duplication  of  effort, 
to  secure  greater  co-operation  among  the  agencies  concerned,  to  assemble, 
digest,  and  disseminate  helpful  information,  and  to  assist  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  constructive  State  program." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  this  first  meeting  and  of  the  occasional 
informal  conferences  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold,  will  attain  in  part  the 
desired  goal. 
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Miss  Gertrude  E.  Pilchard,  who  has  been  a  very  helpful  and  willing 
assistant  in  my  office  for  the  past  two  years,  resigned  in  June,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  reinstated  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
Changes  in  the  ment  prior  to  July  1,  1922,  and  retain  her  rating  with 

Corps.  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.     She  is 

succeeded  by  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Burns,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  had  special  preparation  and  several  years'  successful  experience 
for  the  exacting  administrative  work  demanded  in  this  position. 

On  account  of  illness,  Miss  McLaughlin  was  unable  to  assist  in  the 
administrative  work  of  the  school  after  May  20,  1922.  From  that  time 
until  November  13,  we  managed  the  work  in  my  office  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  temporarily  withdrawn  from  his  regular  duties 
in  the  Printing  Office.  With  the  pressure  upon  the  administrative  work 
of  the  school  it  became  necessary  to  secure  someone  in  Miss  McLaughlin's 
place.  For  this  position  Miss  Roehm  Frankenfield,  of  North  Wales,  Pa., 
was  employed.  Miss  Frankenfield  has  had  a  good  elementary  education 
with  varied  experience  along  business  and  professional  lines.  She  comes 
well  recommended  and  should  make  a  satisfactory  assistant. 

Miss  Myra  A.  George,  who  has  taught  our  smallest  boys  in  the 
Main  School  for  the  past  two  years,  resigned  at  the  close  of  school  in 
June.  Her  successor  is  Miss  Gladys  H.  Moon,  of  Philadelphia.  Miss 
Moon  secured  her  education  at  the  Westtown  School,  the  West  Philadel- 
phia High  School,  and  the  Perkiomen  School.  At  this  latter  school 
Miss  Moon  taught  elementary  grades  during  the  summer  school  in  1919, 
her  only  teaching  experience. 

Our  boys'  physical  instructor  for  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Leo  McKay, 
completed  his  course  in  the  Lawr  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  June,  and  immediately  began  the  practice  of  law  in  his  home 
town,  Sharon,  Pa.  To  succeed  him  Mr.  Edward  V.  Buckley,  also  of 
Sharon,  a  second-year  student  at  the  University  Law  School,  has  been 
employed  as  a  part-time  instructor  under  the  same  arrangements  that 
have  obtained  with  Mr.  McKay.  Pupils  and  staff  alike  regret  Mr. 
McKay's  leaving  us,  for  he  had  an  unusual  understanding  of  boys  and  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  their  interests  and  motives.  Mr.  Buckley  has 
had  considerable  experience  with  young  men  and  should  make  a  satis- 
factory man  in  this  important  department. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKay  were  employed  it  was  with  the  definite 
understanding  that  this  employment  would  be  only  for  the  two  years 
that  were  necessary  for  Mr.  McKay  to  complete  his  law  course.  Accord- 
ingly, Mrs.  McKay,  too,  left  us  in  June.  Her  successor  as  teacher  of 
Mathematics  and  French  in  the  Boys'  Department  is  Miss  Gladys  Stephens, 
of  New  Hartford,  Conn.  Miss  Stephens  received  her  degree  from  Mt. 
Holyoke  College  in  June  and  is  without  teaching  experience  except  such 
as  she  has  had  in  private  tutoring.  She  comes  well  recommended  by  the 
Mt.  Holyoke  faculty  and  should  make  a  valuable  addition  to  our  staff. 
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Our  assistant  in  the  Research  Department  for  the  past  four  years, 
Miss  Ruth  Crane,  resigned  in  June  and  was  married  in  August.  To 
succeed  her  we  have  employed  Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent,  of  Sargentville, 
Maine,  who  was  strongly  recommended  for  the  position  by  Dr.  Hayes. 
Miss  Sargent  received  her  A.  B.  degree  from  Mt.  Holyoke  College  in 
1920,  since  which  time  she  has  had  two  years'  experience  as  academic 
teacher  in  Orchard  Home  School,  Waverley,  Mass. 

Miss  Mabel  Arbegast,  who  had  been  assisting  in  the  Printing  Office 
in  the  capacity  of  Stereotyper  and  Printer  for  the  past  two  years,  resigned 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  on  account  of  need  for  her  to  be  at  her 
home.  Her  successor  is  Mr.  Robert  R.  Murray,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
who  came  to  us  in  April,  1922,  for  opportunities  provided  here  to  learn 
how  to  work  with  our  people.  Air.  Murray  is  a  High  School  graduate 
and  has  had  successful  business  experience  which  should  make  him  a 
valuable  assistant  in  the  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Cooper  resigned  in  January,  1922,  as  Steward,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Simmonds,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Simmonds 
has  had  several  years  of  varied  business  experience,  including  over  two 
years  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  part  of  which  time  he  was 
Mess  Officer  of  the  Overseas  Depot  and  part  Aide  de  Camp  to  the 
Commanding  Officer.  In  this  latter  capacity  it  was  incumbent  upon  him 
to  inspect  and  pass  upon  the  food  supplies.  This  experience  supplies 
good  background  for  the  demands  of  the  position  of  Steward  in  this 
school.  Mr.  Simmonds  is  a  young  man  of  energy  and  ability  and  has 
impressed  us  all  with  the  desire  to  co-operate  in  furthering  the  best 
interests  of  the  school. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Diehl,  who  has  been  Housemother  for  our  Cottage  "C" 
boys  during  the  past  two  years,  resigned  in  June.  To  fill  this  vacancy 
we  quite  naturally  turned  to  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Palmer,  who  had  been  a 
very  satisfactory  Housemother  since  September,  1912,  serving  respec- 
tively in  cottages  "B"  and  "C,"  and  in  the  Hospital  Building  ("Graduate'' 
Cottage).  But  Mrs.  Palmer's  health  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
remain  with  us  and  she  resigned  at  the  end  of  October.  Her  successor 
is  Mrs.  Deborah  Landmesser,  of  Reading,  Pa.  Mrs.  Landmesser's 
previous  experience  has  been  as  a  teacher  but  she  seems  to  understand 
boys  and  it  is  hoped  that  she  will  make  a  satisfactory  person  for  this 
exacting  and  important  position. 

Miss  Ella  F.  Umsted,  who  had  been  the  Housemother  of  our 
Cottage  "E"  girls  during  the  past  two  years,  resigned  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  in  June.  Her  successor  is  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Carmany, 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Miss  Carmany  has  had  several  years'  institution 
experience  in  the  capacity  of  Matron  in  the  Home  for  Friendless  Children 
at  Reading,  and  more  recently  in  charge  of  younger  pupils  at  the  Tressler 
Orphans'  Home  at  Loysville,  Pa. 

Miss  Clara  Daugherty,  the  Housemother  in  charge  of  our  little  girls 
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at  the  Kindergarten  Building  during  the  past  two  years,  resigned  in  June. 
She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Florence  H.  Coward,  of  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  who 
acted  in  this  same  capacity  from  January,  191 8,  to  April,  1920.  at  which 
time  she  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  Miss  Coward  is  one  of  the 
best  housemothers  our  little  girls  have  ever  had.  We  are  very  glad  to 
welcome  her  back  to  this  position. 

Our  Librarian,  Miss  Sterling,  reports : 

"Books  in  Revised   Braille,   Grade  One  and   One-Half,  the   system 

,  now   used  in   our  school,   are  becoming   so   numerous 

1  ^T°r        A  C  tnat  we  nave  f°und  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  most  of 

i  rary  an  ^e  niaterial  embossed  in  the  old  types,  such  as  "Moon," 

"Line,"   and  "New   York   Point."     Our  capacity   for 

twenty  thousand  books  or  more  is  not  sufficient  space  for  the  continuous 

growth    and    demand   of    our    school    for    textbooks    and    various    other 

literature.     It  is  only  by  utilizing  the  class  room  shelves  that  we  have 

found  it  possible  to  keep  our  books  in  easy  access.     Our  pupils  continue 

to  read  and  to  watch  eagerly  for  new  books,  having  read  many  of  those 

that  we  have  two  or  three  times. 

"The  demand  for  textbooks  in  foreign  languages,  particularly  Span- 
ish and  French,  has  been  great  as  they  are  needed  not  only  by  high  school 
and  university  students,  but  also  by  some  of  our  own  special  schools." 

The  Manager  of  our  Printing  Office,  Miss  Mclntyre,  submits  the 
following  report : 

"Within  the  twelve  months  ended  November  30,  1922,  the  following 
work  was  done  in  our  Printing  Office : 

Number  of  plates  embossed  :     Large 1.091 

Medium 966 

Small    249 

2,306 

Number  of  sheets  printed  9,990 

Number  of  Christmas  cards  sent  out  ' 250 

Number  of   1922  Calendars  sent  out    75 

Plates  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One-Half,  wrere  made 
from : 

The  Little  Princess,  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

A  Blind  Boy  Who  Became  a  Great  Physician,  by  John  Kidder  Rhodes. 

Pinkie  and  the  Fairies,  by  W.  Graham  Robertson. 

Spanish  Composition,  by  J.  P.  W.  Crawford. 

Temas  Espanolas,  by  J.  P.  W.  Crawford. 

Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  by  Alphonse  Daudet. 

Quatrevingt  Treize,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Huit  Contes  Choisis,  by  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

Plates  in  American  Braille  were  made  from : 
The  Red  and  White,  a  Quarterly  Magazine  of  the  Overbrook  Alumni  Association. 
Semi-Annual  Examinations  of  the  Boys'  School. 
Semi-Annual  Examinations  of  the  Girls'  School. 

"The  embossing  of  textbooks  in  foreign  languages  is  a  source  of 
encouragement  to  students  who  are  eager  to  attend  high  school  and 
university  were  blindness  the  only  handicap.  The  number  desiring  the 
higher  education  is  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  lessening  of  difficulties. 
These  books,  called  for  by  students  throughout  the  country,  cover  subjects 
which  cannot  be  thoroughly  studied  by  students  obliged  to  rely  upon 
memory  and  aural  methods  only." 
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GIRLS 

TOTAL 

100 

207 

17 

46 

117 

253 

20 

44 

97 

209 

STATISTICS. 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  May  31,  1922. 

movement  of  population 

BOYS 

Resident  at  last  report 107 

Admitted    29 

Population   (including-  one  "Home  Inmate") 136 

Discharged    24 

Remaining  at  close  of  year 112 

NATIONALITIES  OF  PUPILS 

In  determining  nationally  we  have  worked  on  the  basis  of  the  birth- 
place of  the  pupil  and  his  parents.  If  either  one  or  both  of  his  parents 
were  born  in  a  foreign  country,  he  is  considered  as  of  that  nationality, 
whatever  his  birth-place  may  have  been.  In  cases  where  all  three  were 
born  in  this  country  but  the  grandparents  were  born  in  a  foreign  country, 
he  is  classified  as  an  American  of  that  descent. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  252 

Number  for  whom  nationality  is  not  established   4 

Number  of  children  foreign  born    14 

Number  of  children  having1  at  least  one  foreign  born  parent  86 

Number  of  nationalities  represented   19 

Number  of  countries  represented  by  birth-places   19 

List  of  nationalities  represented  in  order  of  greatest  number: 

American,  Italian,  English,  Irish,  Hebrew,  Negro,  Polish,  German, 
Russian,  Hungarian,  Scotch,  Swiss,  Austrian,  Armenian,  Canadian, 
French,  Greek,  Lithuanian,  Swedish. 

Descents  not  listed  above : 

Pennsylvania  German,  Danish,  Dutch,  Welsh. 

Age  at  Admission  of  the  46  Pupils  Received  During  the  Year. 


Age 

No.          Age 

No. 

Age 

No. 

Age 

No. 

Age 

No 

5 

2              10 

5 

15 

1 

21 

1 

28 

1 

6 

3              11 

3 

16 

1 

22 

1 

39 

1 

7 

7              12 

1 

17 

1 

23 

1 

8 

5             13 

2 

18 

1 

24 

2 

9 

1              14 
Total  admissions 

2 

19 

3 

25 

1 

....  46 

Eighteen  pupils  were  admitted  under  ten  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
being  5  years  and  9  mouths  old;  thirteen  from  10  to  14  years;  seven  from 
15  to  20  years;  seven  from  21  to  28  years;  one  at  39  years. 
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Learning  to  handle  tools  and  to  train  hands  and  brain  in  the  study  of  woodwork. 
A    Dolls'    House    built    and    furnished    by    youthful    carpenters. 


Length  of  Time  Here  of  the  44  Pupils  Discharged  During  the  Year. 

Time  here  No.  Time  here  No.            Time  here            No. 
Less  than 

one  year.  11                       5                      3                      12                      1 

1  14  6  3  13  2 

2  4  7  1 

3  1  10  1 

4  1  11  2 

Total  discharges  44 

The  average  length  of  stay  of  all  pupils  leaving  was  3.4  years. 

Of  the  pupils  admitted,  thirty-six  were  from  Pennsylvania;  one  from 
I  )elaware ;  one  from  Connecticut ;  four  from  New  Jersey ;  one  from 
Alabama;  one  from  Tennessee;  one  from  Ohio,  and  one  from  Canada. 
Of  those  in  attendance  during  the  year  207  were  partly  supported  by 
Pennsylvania  (twenty-eight  counties  represented)  ;  twenty-four  by  New 
Jersey ;  six  by  Delaware ;  and  the  remainder  by  the  Institution  or  by 
friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  Those  Admitted: 

ffiHHflMHHnHHMHHnHBBi 

iiirHwaJM— 

Sympathetic   Ophthalmia    4 

Cataracts    4 

Keratitis     3 

Ophthalmia   Neonatorum    3 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  3 

Glaucoma    2 

Microphthalmos     2 

Albinism    and    High    Myopia 1       ■■ 

Buphthalmos    1      OT 

Detachment   of   the    Retina— Aphakia.  .  .  1       Hi 

My«  >pia — High    1       WM 

No   diagnosis    1       ■■ 

Total   admissions    46 

NATivrry:— Pennsylvania,  32;  other  States,  9;  foreign  born,  2;  not 
stated,  3. 

Relatives  Blind:— One  girl  has  one  brother  blind.  One  girl  has 
one  sister  blind.  One  girl  has  one  brother  hard  of  hearing  and  with 
defective  sight  in  right  eye.     One  girl  has  two  brothers  blind. 

Health  : — The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  good  but  the 
routine  of  the  school  work  was  interfered  with  to  an  unusual  degree 
during  the  year  by  reason  of  three  quarantines  on  account  of  scarlet 
fever  in  November,  and  chicken  pox  in  December,  in  the  Girls'  Depart- 
ment, and  diphtheria  in  January  on  the  boys'  side.  Because  of  these 
quarantines  pupils  and  start  did  not  meet  as  usual  for  our  morning  exer- 
cises in  the  Auditorium  or  the  chorus  for  routine  work  in  singing-  for 
thirteen  weeks. 

Necrology  : — There  was  no  death  during-  the  year. 
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STUDIES   PURSUED   DURING  THE   YEAR. 
Literary  I  )epartm  ent 

boys  girls          total 

Kindergarten    8  7                 *15 

Language: 

Reading    84  63                +  147 

Writing  (Braille)    83  97                fl80 

Spelling    108  97                +205 

Language  30  39                  +69 

Grammar   52  41                    93 

Rhetoric   14  7                    21 

Literature    27  36                    63 

Latin   17  17 

French 10  13                   23 

Composition    27  85                  112 

Mathematics  : 

Number    18  29                 +47 

Arithmetic     77  34                  111 

Algebra    18  10                    28 

Geometry    11  5                    16 

History-Civics  : 

Ancient  and  General   35  28                   +63 

American     42  31                    73 

Civics    11  12                   23 

Current  News    90  85                  175 

Science  : 

Nature  Work  48  39                 +87 

Physiology  and   Hygiene    22  46                    68 

Geography    40  5                   45 

Physical  Geography  11  6                     17 

Physics     7  6                   13 

Commercial  Subjects  : 

Commercial  Arithmetic 11  11 

Business    Law    7  7 

Typewriting    44  28                    72 

Dictaphone    8  8 

Form  Study : 

Modeling   21  35                 +56 

Drawing     21  49                  f70 

Manual  Training 

Wood- Work    66  66 

Shop: 

Cane    70  35                  105 

Carpet  and  Rug  Weaving 12  6                    18 

Hammock  Making   6  2                      8 

*  The  number  of  children  doing  strictly  kindergarten  work  this  year  is  practically  the 
same  as  it  has  been  in  recent  years,  but  the  children  who  are  in  the  connecting  class  and  first 
grade  have  been  taught  the  following  subjects:  reading,  writing  (Braille),  spelling,  language, 
number,  modeling,  drawing  and  nature  work;  and  the  first  grade  has  had,  in  addition  to  these 
subjects,    the    following:     ancient    history    stories,    raffia    and    reed    work,    sewing    (hand).       The 

number     of     pupils     in     the     connecting     class     and     the     first     grade     is  included     this     year     in 
the   number   of   those   pursuing  these   subjects   in   the   main   school. 

t  Includes  18  boys  and  14  girls  in  the  first  grade  and  connecting  class  at  the  kindergarten 
building. 

t  This  includes    10   boys  and   7   girls  in  the   first   grade   at   the  kindergarten   building. 
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25 

178 

44 

f65 

85 

85 

48 

t69 

20 

20 

10 

10 

9 

9 

79 

166 

85 

175 

87 

86 

175 

40 

70 

10 

21 

25 

51 

? 

4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

22 

9 

9 

boys  girls  total 

Workroom  : 

Raffia  and  Reedwork    53 

Crocheting    21 

Knitting   

Sewing    (Hand)    21 

Sewing    (Machine)    

Domestic  Science   

Hat  Making 

Tin- si  cat.  Training 

Athletics    87 

Gymnastics    90 

Swimming   87 

Music 

Chorus    Singing    89 

Solfeggio   30 

Individual  Voice  Culture   11 

Piano    26 

Organ    2 

Violincello   

Teachers'   Course    

Tuning    22 

Musical  Theory  

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  following-  for  the 
courtesies  extended  to  us : 

A   friend,   for  six  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the   Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Miss    Clara    McMurtrie,    for    Braille   books,    dominoes,    and   playing    cards. 

Messrs.  William  and  John  J.  Henderson,  for  a  radio  set. 

Airs.  Alvin  A.   Parker,   for  eight  tickets  to  the  "'Beggars'  Opera." 

Ladies'  Auxiliary  Caledonian  Club,  Ridley  Park,  Pa.,  for  Ten  Dollars  to  be 
added  to  the  Graduates'  Loan  Fund. 

Mrs.  Sophia  G.  Coxe,  for  One  Hundred  Dollars,  gift  to  Entertainment  Fund. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  O'Connor  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Arthur  Bookmeyer,  for  Ten 
Dollars  each,  gift  to  Entertainment  Fund. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  and  Miss  Maude  McCull,  for  Five  Dollars,  gift  to  Entertainment 
Fund. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Barnes,   for  ten  tickets  to  piano  recital. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Hirsch,  Treasurer  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
for  fifteen  concert  tickets. 

Miss  Jessie  A.  Alberson,  for  "Ancient  Myths  in  Modern  Poets,"  presented  to 
the  Elizabeth   Roe   Dunning   Library. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Weiler,  for  Victrola,  given  to  Graduates'  Cottage. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
the  Junior  League  of  Philadelphia,  Students  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  others, 
for  reading  to  our  pupils  who  are  attending  High  School  or  University. 

Members  of  the  Overbrook  Parents'  Association,  for  taking  the  pupils  and 
their  guides  by  automobile  to  trains   when  leaving  for  vacation. 

The  publishers  and  authors  for  permission  to  emboss  the  following  books  : 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Gordon's  First  Reader. 

Gordon's    Second    Reader. 

Huit  Contes  Choisis,  by  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Spanish  Composition,  by  J.  P.  W.  Crawford. 

Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Quatrevingt-Trei/.e,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  II.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 

t  Includes  18  boys  and  14  girls  in  the  first  grade  and  connecting  class  at  the  kindergarten 
building. 
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LIST   OF    PUPILS 

December  1st,  1922 


FROM   PENNSYLVANIA 

ACCESSION  BOYS 

NO.  NAMES  RECEIVED  COUNTIES 

2515  Amadio,  Jesse  Sylvester    1920  Montgomery 

2610  Anderson,    Llovd    W 1922  Northampton 

2263  Barren,   George   S 1913  Berks 

2594  Bauer,  Alvin  1922  Philadelphia 

2374  Beck,  Carl  H 1916  Philadelphia 

2496  Bender,   Frederick    M 1920  Lycoming 

2103  Bocella,   Luigi    1907  Philadelphia 

2600  Boyer,    Chester    1922  Dauphin 

2562  Boyle,  John   Patrick    1921  Philadelphia 

2488  Brader,  Irvin   1919  Luzerne 

2322  Braxton,  Alger  W 1915  Delaware 

2298  Brooks,  Samuel  F 1914  Philadelphia 

2345  Carbury,  Joseph  F 1916  Philadelphia 

2461  Cariola,  Michael    1919  Philadelphia 

2420  Chronister,  Sylvan  L 1918  York 

2508  Cicirello,  Alphonsus  1920  Philadelphia 

2431  Collins,  George  H 1918  Philadelphia 

2446  Collins,  James  W 1919  Philadelphia 

2454  Copeland,  Arthur  E 1919  Philadelphia 

2439  Cox,  Allen  H 1918  Philadelphia 

2608  Decker,    Elwood    1922  Fayette 

2561  Dougherty,  Thomas  John    1921  Philadelphia 

2584  Doyle,  James  Joseph   1921  Lackawanna 

2479  Fenton,  Alfred  T 1919  Cumberland 

2320  Gabriele.   Louis    1915  Philadelphia 

2270  Gavin,    Martin    Joseph    1913  Philadelphia 

2595  Gayecky,   Stephen    1922  Luzerne 

2272  Gearhart,  Kenneth  C .    1913  Clearfield 

2612  Gelb,   Stanley   1922  Schuylkill 

2484  Genthner,  Charles  W 1919  Berks 

2521  Genthner,  LeRoy  Franklin    1920  Berks 

2335  Geroskie,  John  1915  Chester 

2571  Gesek,    Chester    1921  Lackawanna 

2560  Gleason,  John    1921  Philadelphia 

2582  Greco,   Vincenzo    1921  Philadelphia 

2268  Hadjelhi,    Joseph    1913  Philadelphia 

2353  Henry,  Edward  R 1916  Lancaster 

2613  Hersh,    Russell    1922  Lehigh 

2551  Hill,   Harry  Leonard    1921  Philadelphia 

2532  Hoffner,  Willard  Charles  1920  Philadelphia 

2262  Jigerjian,  Garabed    1913  Northumberland 

2523  Jones,  Allen  E 1920  Philadelphia 

2604  Tones,  William  P 1922  Bucks 

2394  Kearney,  Albert  J 1917  Philadelphia 

2395  Kearney,  Elmer  C 1917  Philadelphia 

2464  Keiper,  Ralph  L 1919  Northampton 

2553  Kendall,  James  Nelson   1921  Fulton 

2175  Kessler,    Samuel    1910  Philadelphia 

2598  Konkle,  George   1922  Lycoming 

2616  Langham,    Elmer    1922  Blair 

2285  Lare,  John  Walter   1914  Montgomery 

2495  Lauster,  Paul  C 1919  Lehigh 

2396  Lechner,  Wayne  Gordon   1917  Berks 

2489  Leggett,  Thomas  J 1919  Philadelphia 

2473  Lese,  William  J 1919  Clearfield 

2433  Lugiano,    Frank    1918  Schuylkill 
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ACCESSION 
NO.  NAMES  RECEIVED 

2388  McCall,   Marcus  Kennedy    1917 

2373  McCullough,    Ray    R 1916 

2542  McDonald,   Thomas  J 1921 

2448  McPeek,  Kenneth  H 1919 

2505  Marinangeli,  Edward  F 1920 

2599  Mihalek,    Victor    1922 

2605  Miller,   Edgar   H 1922 

2150  Miller,  Ralph  S 1909 

2301  Mono,    Clarence   C 1914 

2474  Mowery,  Edward  S 1919 

2452  Moyer,  Jerrv   1 1919 

2621  Musselman,  Earl  J 1922 

2606  Neithamer,  William   1922 

2367  Noggle,  Rav  0 1916 

2528  Ortman,   Franklin  Joseph    1920 

2619  Panuszka,   Peter    1922 

2299  Pearlman,   Benjamin    1914 

2572  Piccioli,    Harry    1921 

2539  Pierson,    Thomas    1921 

2438  Ponett,  Charles   1918 

2350  Puskoskie,  Charles   1916 

2192  Rank,    Carl   J 1910 

2292  Rettew,  Charles   Paul    1914 

2368  Rudy,   Joseph   A 1916 

2405  Ruth,  Jav  Clifford   1917 

2622  Savitz,    Donald    1922 

2376  Schickling,    John    1917 

2498  Schlechtweg,  William  Joseph   1920 

2293  Schreffler,  John  Cameron  1914 

2481  Schwering.  Charles   F 1919 

2577  Shaw,    Bertram   Frank    1921 

2578  Smythe,  Charles   Raymond    1921 

2294  Snyder,  Chester 1914 

2242  Spencer,    Raymond    1912 

2573  Stamponi,    John     1921 

2429  Standish,  John  L 1918 

2428  Sterner,   Ralph   E 1918 

2579  Taylor,  William    1921 

2410  Thomas,    James    L 1917 

2413  Trapp,  Francis  E 1917 

2574  Veitz,   Edward  Leroy   1921 

2398  Ventresca,  Edmund   1917 

2145  Weigel,   Theodore   L 1909 

2194  Weiner,    Abraham    1910 

2216  Young,   John   W 1911 

2332  Young,  Paul  C 1915 

2536  Zultanski,   Max    1920 

accession  FROM  OTHER  STATES 

NO.  NAMES  RECEIVED 

2386  Applegate,  Edgar  Freeman   1917 

2491  Burns,  Donald  R. 1919 

2525  Chapman,  Harold  Ascher 1920 

2555  Cifelli,    Norberto    1921 

2565  Fink,    Burton    1921 

2417  Forcelli,    Tony    1918 

2409  Glass,   Charles    Sylvanus    1917 

2615  Flassett,   William    1922 

2587  Kennedy,  Edward    J 1922 

2514  Kennedy,  Robert  C.  M 1920 

2554  Moore,  Earl   Singles    1921 

2372  O'Connor,    Murray    C 1916 

2300  Putnam,  John  Everett 1914 

2592  Robinson,  Leonard   1922 

2369  Schweiber,    August    1916 
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COUNTIES 

Philadelphia 

Cumberland 

Philadelphia 

Northampton 

Lackawanna 

Lackawanna 

Carbon 

Philadelphia 

Franklin 

Cumberland 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Berks 

Dauphin 

Lancaster 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Union 

Dauphin 

Dauphin 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lycoming 

Philadelphia 

Montgomery 

Philadelphia 

Northumberland 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lehigh 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Lehigh 

Wyoming 

Philadelphia 

Lycoming 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Luzerne 


STATES 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

Virginia 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

New  Jersey 

Florida  _ 

Connecticut 

Canada 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

W7est  Virginia 

New  Jersey 

Tennessee 

New  Jersey 


ACCESSION  GIRLS 

NO.  NAMES  RECEIVED 

2493  Andres,    Florence    M 1919 

2590  Arena,    Inez    1922 

2421  Baldi,   Carolina    1918 

2468  Barna,  Susan    1919 

2475  Bayuk,   Violet  R 1919 

2614  Borofosky,    Dorothy    1922 

2570  Condran,  Mary  Elizabeth  1921 

2597  Crawford,    May    1922 

2183  Drissel,  Anna  L 1910 

2609  Dunsmore,   Catherine   E 1922 

2422  Gane,  Anita    1918 

2524  Garrison,   Mary  Elizabeth    1920 

2371  Gillett,  Gertrude  D 1916 

2569  Gordon,  Louise    1921 

2485  Gorman,   Mary  A 1919 

2567  Gorman,   Theresa    1921 

2229  Griffin,  Meta  1912 

2165  Gurtowska,    Valieri     1909 

2494  Haines,  Mary  E 1919 

2178  Hess,  Louisa  M 1910 

2566  Hoffner,  Jean  Barbara   1921 

2384  Hornberger,   Grace  R 1917 

2589  J  ones,    Katherine    1922 

2313  Keeley,   Frances   E 1915 

2406  Kemp,    Anna   Irene    1917 

2436  Kepner,    Dorothy  J 1918 

251 1  Kittinger,    Carolyn    May    1920 

2352  Kutz,  Leah  H 1916 

2249  Linn,  Willie   Fay   1912 

2337  Loux,    Mary    1915 

2469  Lungren,    Isabella    M.    R 1919 

2362  McAndrew,  Elizabeth    1916 

2552  McGahev,  Theresa  Marie    1921 

2544  McGinty,  Katharine   1921 

2449  McPeek,   Nellie   M 1919 

2327  Maitland,   Saloma  Marguerite    1915 

2590  Mason,    Mary    Pearl    1922 

2559  Mavnard,  Dorothy   1921 

2504  Meadows,    Marguerite   V *. .  1920 

2588  Merger,    Dorothy    1922 

2397  Miller,   Dorothy  1 1917 

2499  Miller,  Marv  V 1920 

2617  Milleysack,   Caroline  B 1922 

2583  Alolnar,    Marv    1921 

2482  Morrow.  Mattie  L 1919 

2611  Moyer,  Helen  1922 

2440  Narducci,   Rose    1918 

2389  Ocksreider,  Grace  M 1917 

2538  Pancake.  Jane    1920 

2227  Pauley,  Eva  May   1912 

2278  Pieczynski,   Catherine    1913 

2501  Raihl,   Matilda  M 1920 

2558  Reisinger,  Katherine  Harriet   1921 

2408  Resh,  Theresa  A 1917 

2602  Riedy.  Helen  L 1922 

2307  Rose,   Eva    1915 

2149  Rowen,    Carrie    1909 

2351  Skelton,  Mildred  S 1916 

2156  Smith,    Helen    1 1909 

2425  Spaar,  Eleanor  M 1918 

2349  Spunn,    Lena    1916 

2260  Stern,  Ella  Mav    1913 

2271  Stevenson,  Myrtle  E 1913 

2399  Sullivan,    Elizabeth   L 1917 

2319  Tangert.  Anna  Grace 1915 

2219  Tasch,   Katherine    1912 
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COUNTIES 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Luzerne 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Dauphin 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Montgomery 

Luzerne 

Philadelphia 

Franklin 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Delaware 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Northumberland 

Bucks 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Northampton 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lebanon 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Northampton 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lackawanna 

Dauphin 

Philadelphia 

Chester 

Franklin 

Lackawanna 

Luzerne 

Philadelphia 

Luzerne 

Erie 

Luzerne 

Montgomery 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Lancaster 

Berks 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1  )auphin 

Dauphin 

Berks 

Philadelphia 

Chester 

Northumberland 

Bradford 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 


ACCESSION 
NO.  NAMES  RECEIVED  COUNTIES 

2146    Turner,  Ruth  C 1909  Philadelphia 

2404     Weber,    Hilda    1917  Philadelphia 

2435     Weikert,    Leila  Grace    1918  Franklin 

2607    Weiss,   Florence    1922  Lehigh 

2434     White,  Edith  Florence  S 1918  Lackawanna 

2412     Zadlo,    Branislowa    1917  Philadelphia 

2356     Zipp,    Annie    1916  Northampton 

accession  FROM  OTHER  STATES 

NO.  NAMES  RECEIVED  STATES 

2517     Adams,   Emilv   Grace    1920  Delaware 

2557     Barber,  Lauretta  W 1921  New  Jersey 

2593     Berry,   Helen    1922  Delaware 

2534     Bird,  Esther  Marie  1920  New  Jersey 

2453     Bowen,  Edith  E 1919  New  Jersey 

2329     Carty,  Patience  E 1915  New  Jersey 

2510    Clarke,  Mary  M 1920  New  Jersey 

2478     Desio,   Delphine   L 1919  Dist.  of  Columbia 

2366    Doran,  Ethel  E 1916  New  Jersey 

2506    Hansen,  Clara  M 1920  New  Jersey 

2502     Hughes,  Alice  R 1920  New  Jersey 

2265     King,  Marie  B 1913  Delaware 

2381     Lynn,  Alberta 1917  New  Jersey 

2591     Perkins,    Carolvn    1922  New  Jersev 

2144     Rutherford,   Irma    1909  New  Jersev 

2451     Scherer,  Helen  V.  A 1919  New  Jersey 

2470     Steward,  Bertha  M 1919  Delaware 

2387    Wilkinson,  Jessie  D 1917  Delaware 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list : 

Bovs    118 

Girls    91 

209 

Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils 

Boys     13  yrs.  5  mos. 

Girls 15  yrs. 


Boyer,  Emma    1854 


HOME     INMATE 

ADMITTED  RECEIVED  INTO 

AS  PUPIL  THE  HOME 

1863 


STATE 

Pennsylvania 


c 
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A  CHRISTMAS  MUSICALE 

Given  by  Pupils  of 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

64th  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PA. 

AT  THE  SCHOOL 

Thursday  Evening,  December  14,  1922 
At  8.15 


PROGRAM 

Processional— 0  Come  All  Ye  Faithful 18th  Century 

Carol— Out  on  the  Hills Geibel 

THE  SCHOOL 

Anthem — O  Come  Redeemer  of  Mankind West 

SPECIAL    CHORUS 

Organ— Marche  Pontificale   Widor 

WILLIE   FAY   LINN 

Carols — a.     German  Carol    

b.     Bohemian  Carol    

SPECIAL    CHORUS 

Carols— a.  Good  King  Wenceslas  Old  English 

b.  Under  the  Stars    Brown 

c.  Christmas    Eve     Foster 

d.  Besancon  Carol    Old  French 

JUNIOR    CHORUSES 

Anthem— Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of  Night Parker 

SPECIAL    CHORUS 

Violoncello    Solo — Elegie    Faure 

DELPHINE   L.    DESIO 

Anthem — Jesti  Bambino    Yon 

SPECIAL    CHORUS 

Piano  Solo — Concerto  in  A  Minor  (First  Movement) Schumann 

WILLIE   FAY    LINN 

Anthem— O  Holy  Night   Adam 

SPECIAL    CHORUS 

Carols — a.     Softly  the  Night  is  Sleeping Mosenthal 

b.     Silent  Night  Gruber 

THE  SCHOOL 
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PHILADELPHIA  MUSIC  LEAGUE 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the 

OVERBROOK  ASSOCIATION 

At  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

OVERBROOK,  PA. 

May  2,  1922 


PROGRAM 

Under  the  personal  direction  of 
WILLIAM  BURROWS  COOKE 

Address — Music   Appreciation    

MISS   BESS    DANIELS 

Piano  Solo — a.     Romance   Gliere 

b.  Hungarian    MacDoivell 

c.  Valse Ruth  Turner 

MISS  RUTH   TURNER 

Baritone  Solo — a.    Vado  ben  Spesso Rose 

b.  Page's  Song  from  "Falstaff"   Verdi 

c.  Mistress   Mine    Quilter 

d.  Danny  Deever    Damrosch 

LUIGI  BOCCELLI 

Vagabonds   Failing 

SCHOOL  CHORUS 

Violin  Solo — a.     Adagio  Cantabile  Tartini 

b.    Tarantelle    Vieuxtemps 

JACOB   SAVIT 

Caroline  quintin  cooke  at  the  Piano 

Soprano  Solo — a.     Break  o'  Day Sanderson 

b.    Wake  Up   Phillips 

MRS.  ANDREW   MOORHEAD  ROBINSON 

miss  Virginia  klein  at  the  Piano 

Community  Sing: 

mr.  louis  james  howell,  Leader 


AS 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

of  the 

BOYS'  GLEE  CLUB 

of 
The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

GIVEN  AT  THE   INSTITUTION 

64th  and   Malvern  Avenue 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 
Friday,  May  1  2,  at  8.1  5  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 

Chorus — Gypsy  John  By  the  Club 

Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus — New  Versions  Knickerbockers 

Comic  Song — Somebody  Else  Double  Quartet 

Monologue — Cohen  Calls  Up  the  Board  of  Health Abraham  Weiner 

Chorus— Why  Dear The  Club 

Bell  Solo  Francis  Trapp 

Part  Song — More  and  More  Double  Quartet 

Bass  Solo — The  Bell  in  the  Lighthouse Charles  Puskoskie 

Humorous  Glee— Foolish  Questions  The  Club 

Dialogue    Knickerbockers 

Popular  Song — Leave  Me  With  a  Smile  Double  Quartet 

Bell  Solo  Francis  Trapp 

Glee — Three  Jolly  Sailor  Boys The  Club 

Recitation — Cowboy  Mascot  Carl  Beck 

Part  Song — Lullaby  Double  Quartet 

Bell  Duet  Samuel  Kessler,     Francis  Trapp 

Popular  Song — April  Showers  The  Club 

Baritone  Solo — King  of  the  Winds Abraham  Weiner 

Chorus — The  Lighthouse  Keeper    The  Club 
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MUSICALE 

Given  by  Pupils  of 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

AT  THE  SCHOOL 

64th  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 

Tuesday  Evening,  May  23,    1922 
At  8.15 

PROGRAM 

Organ — Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D-Minor Bach 

JOHN    YOUNG 

Piano— Sonata,  Op.  14  No.  1  (First  Movement) Beethoven 

IRMA  RUTHERFORD 

Songs— a.     Orpheus  with  His  Lute Sullivan 

b.  By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka   Lieurance 

c.  The  Lark  Now  Leaves  Its  Watery  Nest Parker 

RUTH   TURNER 

Organ — a.    Andantino    Franck 

b.     Scherzo    Lemaigre 

LOUISE    HESS 

Chorus — The  Vagabonds  Failing 

SELECTED    CHORUS 

Piano — Etude    Arensky 

WILLIE   FAY   LINN 

Songs — a.    At   Dawning    Cad  man 

b.     Duna     McGill 

PAUL    ODEN 

Organ — Scherzo  Symphonique  Russell  King  Miller 

RUTH   TURNER 

Piano — a.     Prelude    Schuett 

b.     Harmonies  du   Soir    Pachulski 

LOUISE    HESS 

Songs  — a.    A  Swan   Grieg 

b.  The  First  Primrose   Grieg 

c.  In  the  Boat    Grieg 

WILLIE   FAY   LINN 

Choruses — a.     O  My  Luv's  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose  Garrett 

b.     Winter    Song    Douty 

SELECTED    CHORUS 

Piano — Romance    Gliere 

ruth  turner 

Song — Danny  Deever  Damrosch 

ABRAHAM    WEINER 

Piano  Quartet — The  Ride  of  the  Walkueres Wagner 

RUTH    TURNER  WILLIE   FAY  LINN 

LOUISE    HESS  IRMA  RUTHERFORD 
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DECLAMATION  CONTEST 

BY   MEMBERS   OF  THE  GIRLS*   SCHOOL 

Given  at 

The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction   of  the  Blind 

OVERBROOK,  PA. 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  7,  1922,  at  8.15 

PROGRAM 

The  Dukite   Snake O'Reilly 

VALIERI   GURTOWSKA 

The  Highwayman   Noyes 

HELEN    I.    SMITH 

The  Barrel  Organ    Noyes 

CARRIE    ROWEN 

Fight    Mackaye 

MET  A    GRIFFIN 

Sheltered    v Tewett 

GRACE    R.    HORNBERGER 

The  Leap  of  Roushan  Beg Longfellow 

HILDA    WEBER 

The  Brides  of  Enderby  Ingelow 

IZETTA   DlLLETT 

Jean  Desprez   Service 

ANNA   L.    DRISSEL 

JUDGES 

MRS.   FLORENCE  C.    MOORE  MISS   BLANCHE  F.   LAVERELL  MR.    ULYSSES   S.    KOONS 

First  Price:     LIelen  I.  Smith 

Second    Price:     Grace    R.    Hornberger 

Honorable  Mention:     Izetta  Dillett 
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ANNUAL  CONTEST 

For  the 

JUDGE  MARTIN  CUP 

The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the   Blind 

On  the  Athletic  Field 

Thursday,  June  8,    1922,  at  2   P.  M. 


EVENTS 

Standing  Broad  Jump 

First,  Charles  Puskoskie 

Second,  Ray  McCullough 
Third,  John  Geroskie 

50=Yard  Dash 

First,  Franklin  J.  Ortman 
Second,  Ray  McCullough 

Third,  Charles  Puskoskie 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump 

First,  Ray  McCullough 

Second,  Charles  Puskoskie 
Third,  Samuel  Kessler 

Shot  Put 

First,  Franklin  J.  Ortman 
Second,  Ray  McCullough 

Third,  Charles  Puskoskie 

Three  Consecutive  Broad  Jumps 

First,  Ray  McCullough 

Second,  Charles  Puskoskie 
Third,  John  Geroskie 

ioo=Yard  Dash 

First,  Franklin  J.  Ortman 
Second,  Ray  McCullough 

Third,  Charles  Puskoskie 


First,  Charles  Puskoskie 

Second,  Ray  McCullough 
Third,  John  Geroskie 


Standing  High  Jump 


Distance,  9  ft.  3  in. 


Time,  6  sec. 


Distance,  26  ft.  4  in. 


Distance,  42  ft.  6  in. 


Distance,  27  ft.  2  in. 


Time,  10  4/5  sec. 


Distance,  4  ft.  4  in. 


Points:     1st  place,  5  points;  2nd  place,  3  points   ;  3rd  place,  1  point. 


, 
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3 

3 

5 

3 

5 
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3 

25 

Charles  Puskoskie 

5 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

5 

19 

Franklin  J.  Ortman 

5 

5 

15 

John  Geroskie 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Samuel  Kessler 

i 
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MUSICALE 

By  Junior  Pupils  of 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 

AT  THE  SCHOOL 

Friday  Evening,  June  9,    1922 

At  8  00 

PROGRAM 

Song — The  Call  of  Spring West 

COMBINED  CHOI       - 

Quartette— In  Stately  Measure  Wetter 

JAMES    L.    THOMAS  ELMER  C.   KEARNEY 

WAYNE   GORDON    LECHNER  BEN  J.   PEARLMAN 

i  —a.     Vesper  Bells    Krogmann 

b.     Merry    Bobolink    Krogmann 

SYLVAN   L.    CHRONISTER 

Song — Slumber  Boat  Gaynor 

MYRTLE   E.    STEVENSON 

Trio, — F;rst  Waltz   Streabbog 

RALPH    KE1PER,    SYLVAN    L.    CHRONISTER,    EDWARD   R.    HENRY 

I  —Under  the  Rose  Arbor Button 

JAMES    L.    THOMAS 

,Duo — Hunting    Song    Gurlitt 

MURRAY   C.   O'CONNOR,   EDWARD    R.    HENRY 

Songs — a.     Six  Honest  Serving  Men  German 

b.     The  Foot  Travellers    ibt 

boys'  chorus 
I  —Witches'    Revels    Schytte 

WAYNE  GORDON    LE 

Piano— Giants    Rogers 

ELMER  C.    KEARNEY 

•—Violet  Waltz  Blakeslee 

ELLA    M.    STERN 

Songs— a.     Boat  Song  Ware 

b.     May  Day   Morn    Slater 

IRMA   RUTHERFORD 

Duo— Turkish    March    Mozart 

MARGUERITE    MA1TLAND.    HELEN    SCHERER 

Songs — a.     The  Mountain  King   Philips 

b.     Rolling  Down  to  Rio   German 

CHARLES    PUSKOSKIE 

Piano— Youth  and  Joy  Schytte 

MARY    LQUX 

Quartette — The  Marionettes    Lynes 

HELEN    SCHERER  MARY    GARRISON 

FRANCES    KEELEY  ROSE   NARDUCCI 

Songs — a.     Birth  of  Morn   Leoni 

b.     To  Spring   Gounod 

LOUISE    HESS 

Piano — a.     Forest  Elves   Schytte 

b.     Gipsy  Revels   Marguerite  Maitland 

MARGUERITE    MAITLAND 

Songs— a.     A  Butterfly  Boat   Millocker 

b.     Morning    Song    Forman 

girls'  chorus 
Quartette— La  Capricieuse   Eggeling 

HELEN    SMITH  V  ^RIE    KING 

KATHERINE   TASCH  GRACE   OCKSREIDER 

5.3 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

By  William  Shakespeare 

PRESENTED  BY  PUPILS  OF  THE  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Under  the  Direction  of 

MRS.  JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES 

AND 

MISS  SADIE  E.  BROWN 

On  the  Lawn 

Saturday,  June    10,    1922 

2:30  P.  M. 


CAST 

Banished    Duke    Louise    Hess 

Duke  Frederick  Grace  Hornberger 

His   brother  and  usurper  of  his  domains. 

Amiens     ]  f  Willie  Fay  Linn 

j-  lords  attending  on  the  banished  duke i 

jACjUES         j  (     IZETTA    DlLLETT 

Le  Beau,  a  courtier  attending  upon  Duke  Frederick Patience  Carty 

Charles,   wrestler   for   Duke   Frederick Delphine   Desio 

Touchstone,  a  clown Anna  Drissel 

Oliver       ^  (  Vaijeri  Gurtowska 

Jaoues       V    sons  of  Sir  Roland  de  Boys <    Ruth  Turner 

Orlando  .1  (  Hilda  Weber 

Adam,   servant  to  Oliver Meta  Griffin 

Corin         )  (   Delphine  Desio 

V  shepherds -\ 

Silvius      J  I   Gertrude  Rex 


William,  a  county  fellow,  in  love  with  Audrey Patience  Carty 

Rosalind,  daughter  of  the  banished  duke Carrie  Rowen 

Celia,  daughter  of  Duke  Frederick Helen  Smith 

Phoebe,  a  shepherdess Meta  Griffin 

Audrey,  a  country  wench Irma   Rutherford 

{Eva  Rose 
Katherine  Tasch 
JLela  Weikert 
Mary  Miller 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

Thursday  Morning,  June  15,  1922 


At  10.30 


PROGRAM 

Organ— Andante   con   Moto Mailly 

WILLIE   FAY    LINN 

Essay — A  Brief  History  of  the  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama  in  England 

HILDA   WEBER 

Chorus — O  My  Luv's  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose Garrett 

Recitation— College  Oil  Cans McGuire 

CARL    H.    BECK 

Piano  Quartet — The  Ride  of  the  Walkueres Wagner 

WILLIE    FAY   LINN  RUTH    CATHERINE   TURNER 

LOUISE    MARIE.  HESS  IRMA    RUTHERFORD 

Essay — Our   Canine   Friends 

WILLIAM    DAVIS 

Piano — Romance  Ruth   Turner 

RUTH   TURNER 

Recitation— The   Barrel   Organ Noyes 

CARRIE  rowen 

Chorus — Hunting  Song  Gilchrist 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 
By  John  Cadwalader,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

Alumnae  Song — Alma  Mater 

Words  by  Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  Class  of  1904 

Music  by  Sophia  Grabowski,  Class  of  1908 

the  alumnae 


School    Song — Overbrook 


the  school 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1922 
With  Titles  of  Graduation   Essays 

Carrie  Rowen Social  Work  as  a  Profession 

Hilda  Weber A  Brief  History  of  the  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama  in  England 

Carl  H.  Beck Joan  of  Arc 

William  Davis Our  Canine  Friends 

Kenneth  C.  Gearhart The  Moon 

Edward  J.  Kennedy The  Development  of  Mentality  and  Physique 

Samuel  Kessler   , The  Development  of  Radio 

Paul  Oden  The  Power  of  the  Mind 

Webster  H.  Opie The  Manufacture  of  Paper 

Charles  Puskoskie The  Mining  of  Anthracite  Coal 

Carl  Jerome  Rank The  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Cullen  Bryant 

Raymond  P.  Spencer William   Shakespeare 

Class  Motto 
Faith,  Hope,  Love 

Class  Colors 
Red  and  White 

Graduating  Pupils  Receiving   the  J.  Francis  Fisher  Prizes  for  Scholarship 
Hilda  Weber  Samuel  Kessler 

Pupil  Receiving  the  David  D.  Wood  Memorial  Price  in  Music 
Ruth  Turner 

Pupil  Receiving  the  Typewriting  Price 
A   Typewriter  to  the  Successful  Pupil  in  the  Annual  Contest  in   Typewriting 

Grace  R.  Hornberger 

Pupils  Receiving  the  Harrison  Prices  for  Patience,  Assiduity  and 
Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department 

Valieri  Gurtowska  Theodore  L.  Weigel 

Winners  of  the  Judge  Martin  Cups 

Girls'  School,  Martha  Louise  Morrow,   15  points 
Boys'  School,  Ray  Reynard  McCullough,  25  points 

The  month's  outing,  as  guest  of  the  "Order  of  the  Beavers,"  Meguniicook  Camp, 
Camden,  Maine,  has  been  azvarded  to 

Ray  Reynard  McCullough 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Institution  is  located  at  Sixty-Fourth  and  Malvern  Avenue, 
Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  and  may  be 
reached  from  the  heart  of  the  city  either  by  street  car  or  by  railroad  from 
Broad  Street  Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story  of  its  purpose. 
The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils  are  school  boys  and  school  girls 
who  happen  to  be  blind,  or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a 
State  Institution,  though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are  partially 
met  by  the  State.  It  is  supported  largely  by  bequests  and  the  interest  on 
invested  endowment  funds. 

The  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  having  no  schools  for  the 
blind,  send  their  pupils  to  schools  in  adjacent  States ;  a  liberal  number 
come  to  our  School. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $450  for  the  school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above  which  it  will 
not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers  not  to  admit  an  applicant  too 
young  to  dress  or  care  for  himself,  or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the 
discipline  of  schools  adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must 
be  young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing;  and  in  no  instance  will  it 
assume  the  permanent  care  of  anyone.  Its  character  of  school  must  be 
preserved  at  all  hazards ;  and  it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will 
interfere  with  its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give  its  pupils  for 
forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stimulating  environment.  Just  as 
much  care  and  attention  is  given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when 
in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach ;  and,  to  further 
these  ends,  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged  on  the  cottage  plan,  each 
pupil  having  his  home  and  his  house-mother.  Only  children  of  kinder- 
garten age  are  assigned  to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils 
cannot  mingle  with  them. 

The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and  broad.  It  em- 
braces the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools,  with  special 
attention  given  to  instrumental  and  vocal  music  and  pianoforte  tuning. 

Attendance  upon  physical  exercises,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
gymnasium,  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required  to  attend 
the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents  or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that  time  pupils 
are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 
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Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  School  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 
The  Institution  has  maintained  since  May,  1910,  a  Salesroom  and 
Exchange  at  204  South  Thirteenth  Street  (removed  June  16,  1923,  to 
1305  Locust  Street),  Philadelphia,  where  orders  are  taken  for  piano 
tuning,  chair  caning,  weaving  of  rag  rugs  and  carpets,  brooms,  and  knitted, 
crocheted  and  other  generally  useful  articles.  Here,  too,  are  displayed 
various  articles  made  by  the  blind. 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
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Leaving   Overbrook   for   the   University   of  Pennsylvania,   Fine   Arts    School;    Combs   Conservatory 
of  Music;  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health   Work 


NINETY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 


MANAGERS 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR    THE 


Instruction  of  the  Blind 


Presented  January,  1924 


THE  NINETIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT-that  for  the 
school  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  has  been  delayed. 
We  expect  that  it  will  be  ready  for  distribution  before 
the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 


Proceedings  of  the  Ninety-First  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 


The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was  held  on  Thursday, 
December  20,  1923,  at  5.30  P.  M. 

Captain  Wilson  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr.  Eli  Kirk  Price  Secre- 
tary of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of  the  Principal  and 
of  the  Committee  of  Audit  and  Inspection  were  directed,  when  received, 
to  be  referred  to  the  incoming  Board  of  Managers  for  publication  of  such 
portions  as  it  might  deem  advisable. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  were  made  and 
on  motion  the  Secretary  was  unanimously  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot 
for  those  nominated.  The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot, 
as  directed,  and  the  Chairman  declared  the  following  persons  duly  elected : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 


Patron 

His  Excellency,  Governor  GIFFORD  PIXCHOT 


President 

JOHN  CADWALADER        (1870) 


Vice-Presidents 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER  (1876) 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN  (1884) 

JAMES   P.   HUTCHINSON,   M.D.  (1894) 

JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD  (1899) 


Corresponding  Secretary 

SYDNEY  G.  FISHER        (1901) 


Recording  Secretary 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE        (1897) 


Treasurer 

JAMES  CROSBY  BROWN 


(1906) 


Consulting  Physician 

CHARLES  D.  HART,  M.D.         (1912) 


Consulting  Surgeon 

HENRY  R.  WHARTON,  M.D.        (1900) 


Sydney  G.  Fisher 

George  E.  deSchweinitz,  M.D. 

Beauveau  Borie,  Jr. 

Jos.  Lapsley  Wilson 

Edward  Hopkinson 

George  S.  Robbins 

William  H.  Jefferys,  M.D. 


Managers 

(1901)  George  M.  Coates,  M.D.  (1914) 

(1905)  Charles  J.  Biddle  (1916) 

(1905)  A.  Charles  Myers  (1920) 

(1907)  Arthur  N.  Coles  (1922) 

(1910)  Thomas  L.  Elwyn  (1922) 

(1912)  Alexander  P.  Gest  (1923) 
(1913) 


STANDING   COMMITTEES 


JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD 
JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON 


Finance 

EDWARD  HOPKINSOX 
GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS 


Instruction 

SYDNEY  G.  FISHER  GEORGE    E.    deSCHWEINITZ,    M.D. 

WILLIAM   H.  JEFFERYS,   M.D.  GEORGE  M.  COATES,  M.D. 

ALEXANDER  P.  GEST  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.D. 


GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS 
JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON 
CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 


Household 

JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.D. 
BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  Jr. 
ARTHUR  N.  COLES 


EDWARD  HOPKINSON 
CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 


Admission  and  Discharge 

GEORGE  M.  COATES,  M.D. 
ARTHUR  N.  COLES 


TOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON 


City  Office 

TOHN  S.  NEWBOLD 


Ladies'   Visiting  Committee 

MRS.  JOHN  CADWALADER  MRS.  ELI  KIRK  PRICE 

MRS.  DAVID  D.  WOOD 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


PRINCIPAL 

OLIN  II.  BURRITT 


OFFICE   STAFF 

Anna   M.  Burns 
Roehm    Frankenfield 
Laura   A.   Griffith 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

Head  Mistress,  Girls  Head  Master,  Eoys 

JOSEPHINE  L.  CHRYSLER  ALBERT  G.  COWGILL 

Assistants 

Sadie  E.  Brown  Edwin   A.   Chambers 

Effie  L.  Bullard  *  El  wood  M.  Govan 

Ethel   M.  Kennedy  Eleanor  Moon 

C.  Belle  Moore  Gladys  Moon 

*Ida  E.  Price  Gladys  Stephens 

Mary  Quinn  Feronia  C.  Tull 

J.  Pauline  Curran,  Commercial  Subjects 

Edward  V.  Buckley,  Geraldine  M.  Huntley,  Physical  Training 

Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Physical  Expression  and  Declamation 

Readers  to  Resident  Pupils  Attending  High  Schools, 
Professional  Schools  and  Universities 

Viola  Chambers  Eugene  Corrigan  Thomas  McE.  Johnston 

Assistants  at  the  Kindergarten 

Margaret  A.  Philips,  Principal  Instructor 

*Annie  K.  Hartman,  Connecting  Class 

Fannie  Cunningham,  Kindcr^artner 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Principal  Instructor 

RUSSELL  KING  MILLER 

Assistants 

:Oscar  H.  Bilgram,  Piano 

Elsie  E.  Bruggemann,  Piano 

*M.  Lucile  Mahan,  Singing 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Piano  and  Solfeggio 

*  William  A.  Currlin,  Tuning 


MANUAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 

Principal  Instructor 

LENA  MAY  HIBLER 

Assistants 

*Mabel  Colvin,  Hand  and  Machine  Sewing 
^Herbert  Hartung,  Cane-seating 

*Augusta  M.  Horner,   Cane-seating 

*Edith   Manning,  Knitting  and  Crocheting 
Ellen  Page,  Woodwork 

*  Blind. 
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RESEARCH   DEPARTMENT 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Psychologist 

Ruth  F.  Sargent,  Assistant 

Mary  D.  Summers,  Special  Research  Worker 


LIBRARY   AND    PRINTING    OFFICE 

Sarah  Sterling,  Librarian  and  Proof  Reader 

Nellie  G.  McIntyre,  Manager  Printing  Office  and  Librarian  Special  Library 
Robert  Murray,  Stereotype)-  and  Printer 
'Ida  E.  Price,  Finger  Proof  Reader 


HOUSEHOLD    DEPARTMENT 

Steward 

EDWARD  P.  SIMMONDS 

Matron 

ELIZABETH  C.  LORIMER 

Housemothers 

Girls  Senior  Boys 

Mary  M.  Weber  Minnie  S.   Bonnet 

Intermediate 
Elizabeth  L.  Carmany  Mary  Forsyth 

Primary 
Amelia  K.  Grier  Gertrude  Rawlings 

Kindergarten 
Elizabeth  K.  Weber  Florence  H.  Coward 

Engineers 

James  A.  Platt,  Chief 
John  O'Donnell 


MEDICAL  STAFF 

Francis  W.  Sinkler,  M.D.  William  Drayton,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Thomas  B.  Holloway,  M.D.,   Ophthalmologist 

Edward  W.  Collins,  M.D.,  Laryngologist 

Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.D.S.,  Dentist 

Hannah  W.  Gordon,  Nurse 


SALESROOM   AND   EXCHANGE 

1305  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Manager  and  Field  O nicer 

*Liborio  Delfino 


Blind. 


Ninety-First  Annual   Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

to  the  Members  of  the  Association  and 

to  the  Legislature. 

In  submitting  the  Ninety-First  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution,  I 
urge  every  one  interested  in  the  training  and  education  of  the  blind  to 
read  carefully  the  report  of  the  Principal  published  herewith. 

In  the  year  1870,  when  I  entered  the  Board,  there  were  several  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Institution  still  officers  and  managers,  and 
through  them  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  earliest  steps  taken  to  relieve 
the  blind  from  the  handicaps  they  have  to  overcome  in  life. 

The  foundation  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  this  country  grew 
out  of  the  report  made  by  J.  Francis  Fisher,  Esq.,  who  was  attached  to 
the  American  Legation  in  Paris  prior  to  1833.  Mr.  Fisher  had  been 
asked  to  investigate  the  education  of  the  blind  which  had  been  advanced 
very  greatly  in  France,  and  the  system  was  entirely  unknown  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Fisher  studied  very  thoroughly  the  work  done  at  the 
principal  French  schools  and  their  methods  of  training  and  instruction, 
and  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia  entered  actively  into  the  effort  to 
establish  a  school  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  to  organize  a  school  in  this  city,  over 
which  the  venerable  Bishop  White  presided,  Mr.  Fisher  gave  in  detail  the 
results  of  his  investigation  in  France,  and  became  a  manager  and  ulti- 
mately the  President  of  the  Institution.  That  foundation  has  grown  to 
be  the  successful  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook.  Its  admirably  arranged  buildings,  beautiful  archi- 
tecturally and  constructed  from  every  point  of  view  to  meet  the  needs 
for  the  training  and  education  of  blind  persons,  should  be  visited  by  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject.  I  am  now  the  only  surviving  manager 
who  was  associated  with  the  founders. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  valuable  one  in  many  respects,  as  is  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Principal.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  a 
permanent  location  for  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange  has  been  secured  in 
the  City,  and  at  a  most  central  part  of  its  activities,  in  the  building  at 
1305  Locust  Street.  At  this  place  the  graduates  of  the  school  as  well  as 
other  blind  people  can  obtain  materials  for  their  various  occupations 
and,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Delfino — the  efficient  Field  Officer,  as  he 
is  termed — can  obtain  work  and  positions  and  secure  sales  of  their  manu- 
factures without  cost  to  them.  The  building  also  furnishes  a  meeting- 
place  for  the  Board  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  reach  the  Institution  at 
Overbrook. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  presenting  this — the  Fifty-Third  Report 
since  I  entered  the  Board — to  feel  that  the  work  of  the  Institution  has 
progressed  so  wonderfully,  and  in  the  main  leaves  little  to  be  supplied. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  increas- 
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ing  demands  upon  the  Institution,  and  to  the  need  for  greater  funds. 
The  appropriation  by  the  State  has  never  met  the  actual  cost  of  the  pupils' 
education,  without  including  in  that  cost  any  item  for  the  buildings, 
grounds  and  equipment,  all  of  which  have  been  supplied  from  private 
benevolence.  Improvements  can  be  made  if  those  desiring  to  dispose  of 
some  of  their  wealth  in  useful  directions  will  remember  this  Institution, 
either  by  donations  or  by  a  legacy  in  their  wills.  What  has  been  done  in 
the  past  is  the  best  guarantee  that  such  contributions  will  secure  the  best 
results  and  fully  satisfy  those  who  realize  the  duty  of  making  efficient 
those  who  are  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  CADWALADER, 

President. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — 

Among  our  achievements  during  the  past  year,  three,  enumerated  in 
their  chronological  order,  may   fairly  he  designated   as   "epoch-making." 

First:  The  purchase  of  the  premises  at  1305  Locust  Street  for  the 
Salesroom  and  Exchange  and  for  the  City  Office  of  the  Board. 

Second:  The  transfer  of  the  School  from  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  successor  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Charities,  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  with 
the  resultant  change  in  classification  from  a  charitable  to  an  educational 
Institution,  with  all  that  this  change  connotes. 

Third:  The  recent  decision  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  continue 
to  provide  a  Cottage  for  a  small  group  of  our  Senior  boys  as  the  result 
of  the  experimental  use  of  our  Hospital  Building  as  such  a  Cottage 
during  the  last  two  years. 

The  property  at  204  South  Thirteenth  Street  having  changed  hands 

during  the  summer  of   1922,  we  were  duly  notified  early  in  December, 

1922,  that  upon  the  expiration  of  our  lease,  April   15, 

New  Headquarters     1923*,  the  new  owners  desired  possession  of  the  prem- 

for  the  Salesroom         •  ^        *          .     ■,    «         .  i  •  -,  r 

,  „    ,  ises.     Confronted  by  this  necessitv  ot  procuring  new 

and  Lxchange.  J  J  r  ° 

quarters  immediately,  if  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange 
were  to  be  continued ;  by  constantly  increasing  costs  in  maintaining  the 
varied  activities  of  the  School;  and  by  the  possibility  of  a  reduced  income 
on  account  of  the  policy  of  rigid  retrenchment  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Pinchot,  the  question  became  acute 
whether  the  activities  of  the  Exchange  should  be  discontinued  or  whether 
a  way  should  be  found  to  continue,  through  this  medium,  to  co-operate 
with  and  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  School. 

While  there  were  at  the  outset  quite  naturally  under  these  circum- 
stances, decided  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  for  the  immediate 
future  of  the  Exchange,  the  result  of  considerable  investigation  and 
thought  led  to  a  decision,  practically  unanimous,  that  the  Exchange, 
through  these  thirteen  years  of  its  existence,  has  afforded  so  many  oppor- 
tunities for  self-help  to  present  and  former  pupils  and  to  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  have  become  blind  in  adult  life,  that  to  discontinue 
this  helpful  service  would  be  little  less  than  a  calamity. 

Accordingly,  at  their  regular  meeting  on  December  21,  1922,  the 
Board  of  Managers  voted  that  ''the  subject  of  securing  new  quarters  for 
the  City  Office  and  Salesroom  be  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,"  and 
at  their  regular  meeting  on  February  15,   1923,  "it  was  resolved  to  pur- 

*  The  initial  lease  of  the  premises  at  204   (old  number  200)    South  Thirteenth   Street  was  for 
three  years  from  April    15,    19 10. 
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chase  premises  Xo.  1305  Locust  Street  for  the  purpose."  As  promptly 
as  possible  the  lessees  of  the  property  were  satisfied,  the  property  was 
taken  over,  and,  on  June  16,  1923,  the  City  Office,  the  Salesroom  and 
Exchange,  and  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  had  all  been  removed  from  204  South  Thirteenth  Street, 
which  had  been  their  rented  headquarters  for  a  little  more  than  thirteen 
years  (April  15,  1910,  to  June  15,  1923),  to  their  new  Locust  Street  home. 

To  these  new  premises  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delfino,  too,  transferred  their 
home  from  the  Thirteenth  Street  property ;  and  to  them  is  due  the  credit 
that  during  these  trying  June  days,  with  very  little  help  besides  their 
regular  staff,  the  removal  from  the  old  to  the  newly  acquired  quarters  was 
accomplished  without  the  suspension  for  a  single  day  of  the  activities 
either  of  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange  or  the  Library  for  the  Blind. 

As  this  new  venture  for  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange  and  the  City 
Office  of  the  Board  of  Managers  in  all  probability  marks  a  milestone  in 
our  progress,  a  few  words  in  retrospect  are  timely. 

Following  several  informal  conferences  with  Mr.  Cadwalader  and 
with  other  members  of  the  Board  during  1908,  in  my  report  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  at  their  meeting  on  April  8,  1909,  I  reviewed  the 
advantages,  as  I  saw  them,  of  the  field  work  that  had  been  in  progress 
since  May,  1903,  and  closed  my  report  with  these  words : 

"I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  work. 
We  should,  I  think,  proceed  along  conservative  lines  and,  if  it  is  your 
wish,  I  will  outline  as  definitely  as  possible  my  ideas  of  the  broadening 
of  the  work  and  present  them  to  you  at  your  next  meeting  or  to  some 
Committee,  whichever  you  shall  direct." 

This  proposal  was  referred  to  a  Committee  "consisting  of  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Committees  of  Instruction,  Household  and  Finance,  with 
power  to  act."  This  special  committee  selected  as  its  Chairman  Mr. 
Ernest  Zantzinger,  Chairman  of  the  Household  Committee,  at  whose 
request  I  prepared  a  statement  incorporating  the  ideas  that  had  been 
developed  as  to  the  plans  and  purposes  of  this  proposed  extension  of  the 
school's  activities. 

An  early  conference  with  Mr.  John  Thomson,  then  Librarian  of  The 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  found  him  immediately  favorable  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  concentration  of  the  work  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Free  Library  and  the  proposed  Salesroom  and  Exchange 
that  was  being  projected  by  this  School,  would  result  in  a  largely  increased 
helpful  service  to  the  blind  of  the  community. 

The  matter  continued  to  receive  consideration  at  each  meeting  of 
the  Board  until  their  meeting  on  March  10,  1910,  when  it  was  decided 
to  lease  the  property  at  200  (new  number  204)  South  Thirteenth  Street, 
subject  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia  as  to  a  sub-lease  of  a  portion  of  the  building  for 
their  Department  for  the  Blind.     The  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
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Mr.  Cadwalader,  who  announced  to  the  Board  at  the  following  meeting 
on  April  14,  1910,  that  he  had  secured  the  lease  of  the  premises,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  agreed  upon,  for  three  years  from  April  15, 
1910. 

An  integral  part  of  the  plan  contemplated  that  Air.  Delfino,  who  had 
just  completed  his  extensive  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  should  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  management  of  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange — a  responsibility 
that  he  has  carried  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  School  no  less  than  the  blind  who  have  been  served.  Our 
confidence  in  the  enterprise  and  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delfino  has  been  fully 
justified. 

That  we  may  observe  how  far  we  anticipated  correctly  the  needs  of 
our  blind  people,  and  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  permanent  record,  this 
special  report,  prepared  January  10,  1910,  may  well  form  a  part  of  this 
"Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Year  of  Our  Salesroom  and  Exchange." 

"To  the  Committee  to  Consider  the  Advisability  of  Procuring  a  House 
in  Town. 

Ernest  Zantzinger,  Esquire,  Chairman. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  response  to  your  request  that  I  prepare  for  the  Committee  on 
procuring  a  house  in  the  city  a  statement  of  what  I  think  can  be  accom- 
plished by  this  means  in  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  our  school,  I 
submit  the  following: 

My  thought  and  desire  is  to  make  our  school  serviceable  to  a  con- 
tinually increasing  number  of  blind  people.  I  believe  that  this  can  be 
done  by  securing  a  place  in  town  as  centrally  located  and  as  easily 
accessible  as  possible. 

Such  a  place  should  provide  the  following: 
First :       A  room  suitable  for  displaying — 

(a)  Articles  that  are  made  by  the  blind  which  are  for  sale; 

(b)  Samples  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  from  which  orders  can 

be  taken ; 

(c)  All   kinds   of   appliances   used   by   the   blind,   such   as:     Braille 

writing  frames  and  paper  for  the  same;  Braille  writing 
machines;  Braille  alphabet  sheets  and  easy  selections  for 
reading;  playing  cards  and  games  of  all  kinds  for  the  blind; 

(d)  A  supply  of  all  our  printed  matter  for  disseminating  informa- 

tion about  the  blind,  such  as :  the  annual  reports  of  the 
school;  pamphlets  which  give  information  about  the  school 
and  its  purpose ;  leaflets  containing  advice  to  the  parents  of 
blind  children ;  information  about  occupations  in  which  blind 
people  are  known  to  be  successfully  engaged,  et  cetera. 
Second :  A  room  in  which  work  can  be  done  by  the  blind  as  found  neces- 
sary, particularly  the  caning  of  chairs  and,  possibly,  the 
weaving  of  carpet  rugs.  So  far  as  is  possible  the  blind 
should  do  this  work  in  their  own  homes,  but  this  is  not 
always  possible,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  desirable.  A  room 
that  can  be  used  for  such  purposes,  when  necessary,  will  be 
very  helpful.     Some  blind  people,  particularly  women,  who 
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can  cane  chairs  well,  are  unable  to  secure  work  for  them- 
selves; or,  if  they  can,  their  profits  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  the  expense  of  drayage.  A  room  centrally  located 
and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city  can,  in  most 
cases,  be  reached  by  the  expenditure  of  a  single  car  fare, 
and  what  is  saved  in  drayage  can  thus  be  added  to  the 
earnings  of  the  blind  worker.  This  workshop  feature 
should  not  be  made  too  prominent  and  the  individual  cases 
to  be  aided  should  be  left  solely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
person  in  charge. 

Third:  A  small  room  for  the  storage  of  a  limited  supply  of  the  raw 
materials  for  which  blind  people — former  pupils  and  others 
as  well — are  continually  coming  to  us,  such  as :  beads,  cane, 
hammock  twine,  rags  for  rugs  and  carpets,  not  to  mention 
Braille  paper,  Braille  writing  tablets  and  other  appliances. 

Fourth :  Facilities  for  interviewing  blind  people  and  the  friends  of  blind 
people  who  continually  come,  for  advice,  to  us  as  experts 
in  matters  blind.  Those  of  school  age  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  referred  directly  to  the  school ;  but  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  rooms  should  have  such  a  knowledge  of  what 
it  is  possible  for  blind  people  to  do  as  to  be  capable  of  giving 
helpful  suggestions  to  the  adult  blind.  This  would  relieve 
the  management  of  the  school  of  a  phase  of  our  work  that 
has  increased  materially  since  the  "field  work"  was  begun, 
without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  helpfulness  of  the 
school. 

Fifth :  Provisions  for  the  receipt  of  all  orders  for  work  for  the  blind, 
particularly  for  chairs  to  be  caned,  rugs  to  be  woven,  and 
pianos  to  be  tuned. 

Sixth :      A  small  number  of  living   rooms.     It  will  undoubtedly  be  of 

decided  advantage  to  the  work  to  provide  these,  if  possible. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  definite  understanding  about  the  work 

at  its  beginning,  I  make  the  following  observations  and  specific  recom- 
mendations : 

First :  It  is  essential  for  the  greatest  success  of  this  undertaking  that  it 
shall,  from  the  outset,  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  of  the  school,  as  directly  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Principal  as  though  it  were  on  our  grounds  here  at 
Overbrook ;  and  with  this  idea  Mr.  Delfino  is  in  hearty 
accord.  He  believes  in  the  school  and  is  thoroughly  loyal 
to  its  management. 

Second :  Mr.  Delfino  should  be  expected  to  be  at  the  rooms  only  a  portion 
of  his  time;  in  fact,  there  should  be  very  much  the  same 
arrangement  of  his  time  as  now  obtains.  He  will  need  to 
continue  to  interview  the  parents  of  prospective  pupils  as  a 
part  of  his  work;  otherwise  we  shall  not  continue  to  have  a 
full  school  of  capable  pupils.  He  must  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  school,  for  a  part  of  his  work  should  be  to  aid 
our  pupils  in  their  initial  efforts  as  they  leave  school.  In 
order  to  be  of  most  service  to  them,  he  must  know  them 
personally;  and  this  will  necessitate  his  coming  out  to  the 
school  frequently — at  least  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
When  not  thus  engaged,  his  best  work  can  be  done  outside 
in  interesting  people  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  interviewing 
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employers  of  labor  in  behalf  of  blind  workmen,  soliciting 
work  for  the  blind  (  he  has  recently  secured  a  number  of 
pianos  to  tune — work  which  would  have  been  done  by 
seeing  tuners  had  he  not  solicited  it  for  the  blind),  and 
making  helpful  suggestions  to  the  blind  themselves,  most 
frequently  in  their  own  homes. 
Third :  In  charge  of  this  house  there  should  be  a  capable  woman  with 
sight,  who  has  an  intelligent,  not  a  sentimental,  interest  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  who  knows  something  about  it.  I 
know  of  no  person  better  qualified  in  every  way  than  Miss 
Emma  R.  Neisser,  who  for  several  years  past  has  had 
charge  of  the  library  for  the  blind.  I  have  learned  only 
late  this  afternoon  that  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
has  just  signed  a  ten-year  lease  of  the  library  building  at 
Locust  and  Thirteenth  Streets,  recently  vacated  by  the 
College  of  Physicians.  They  will  soon  be  moving  into  this 
building  the  entire  library,  including  the  library  for  the 
blind.  For  many  reasons  it  would  be  advantageous  if  our 
new  venture  and  the  library  could  be  in  the  same  building. 
If  we  can  find  a  suitable  building  near  the  new  home  of  the 
library  on  South  Thirteenth  Street,  the  management  of  the 
library  might  look  with  favor  upon  such  a  plan.  Perhaps 
an  arrangement  with  the  library  can  be  made  satisfactory 
to  both  parties,  whereby  expenses  for  managerial,  clerical, 
and  janitor  services  can  be  shared  by  the  school  and  the 
library,  thereby  reducing  the  expenses  for  both  and  increas- 
ing the  advantages  for  the  blind.  I  understand  that  the 
Trustees  of  the  library  are  to  meet  soon.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  favor  such  a  plan,  will  it  not  be  advisable  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Thomson  concerning  the  matter  at  once? 
Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     O.  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 

With  some  hesitation  and  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  their  action,  the  Board  embarked  upon  this  experiment  in 
April,  1910.  As  the  work  of  the  Exchange  has  gone  forward  quietly  and 
wdthout  ostentation,  and  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  service  has  been 
better  understood,  all  doubt  as  to  the  need  of  such  an  agency  of  helpful- 
ness has  been  removed  and  long  since  has  ceased  any  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  the  Exchange.  In  spite  of  constant  increases  in 
the  cost  of  maintaining  all  the  activities  of  the  School,  so  completely  has 
the  Exchange  justified  itself  and  so  universal  is  the  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  urgent  need  of  continuing  help 
to  the  blind  of  all  ages,  that  the  suggestion  that  the  Exchange  be  discon- 
tinued in  order  to  save  expense  has  not  recently  been  seriously  entertained 
by  the  Board. 

While  the  measure  of  helpfulness  of  no  enterprise  can  be  measured 
by  statistics,  the  following  table  is  indicative  of  the  steady  increase  during 
these  thirteen  years  in  the  amounts  paid  to  individuals  whose  number  has 
approximated  one  hundred  annually : 
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Year  Amount  Year               Amount 

1911 $3,000.00                                      1917 $12,885.02 

1912 4.780.07                                      1918 12.302.93 

1913 5.662.38                                      1919 13,688.41 

1914 8.603.44                                      1920 15,406.08 

1915 9.553.35                                      1921 *  14.934.29 

1916 9,571.98                                      1922 16.674.18 

1923 16,513.41 

While  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  the  Exchange  has  caused 
some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  with  its  management,  it  has 
had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  normal  activities  that  have  centered 
about  it  for  the  current  year,  a  brief  resume  of  which  follows : 

Payments  to  Workers:  Within  the  year  December  1,  1922,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1923,  we  paid  through  the  Exchange  $16,513.41  to  eighty-seven 
individuals  and  to  two  organizations  working  for  the  blind. 

Beneficiaries:  Among  the  eighty-seven  persons  who  have  been  paid 
varying  amounts  through  the  Exchange  are  thirty-one  present  pupils, 
forty  former  pupils,  fifteen  who  have  acquired  blindness  in  adult  life,  and 
one  former  pupil  of  another  school. 

WOMEN  MEN  TOTAL 

Present    Pupils    14  17  31 

Former  Pupils   21  19  40 

Non-Pupils    4  12  16 

Work  Done:  The  subjoined  tabulated  statement  indicates  the  nature 
and  the  amount  of  the  work  done : 


Pianos   tuned    421 

Players    tuned    8 


429 


Brooms    3077 

Hearth  brooms    19 

Whisks    164 

Brushes  516 

Scrubs   % 12 

Floor   sweeps    80 


Caning :  Chairs    3826 

pith    128 

"         rush    76 

"         log  cabin   binding 2 


Grilles    128 

Settees,  caned   15 

Panels,   caned    102 

Couches    2 


Basketry  :  Raffia  :  Coat   hangers    12 

Reed :    Baskets    94 

Flower  hangers   69 

Trays   66 

Log  baskets    10 

Wood   baskets    12 

Waste  baskets    23 

Gathering  baskets   1 

Wall  pocket    1 

Carpet  beater   1 

Lamp   shade    1 

Mats    6 


3868 


4032 


247 


296 


Industrial   depression. 
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Tatting   10  yds. 

Knitting :  Sweaters    "...         19 

Scarfs    3 

22 

Rug's  and   Rag"  Carpet  :    Rugs   braided    16 

Rugs    470 

Rugs  woven    17 

Rugs  crocheted    6 

509 

Yards   carpet    902^ 

Yards   carpet    woven 375-)4 

1,278^4  yds. 

String    assorted    73,521      lbs. 

Assorting  String:  That  three  totally  blind  men  of  very  mediocre 
attainments  were  able  to  earn  $1840.74  during  the  year  by  assorting 
73,521  pounds  of  string — one  of  whom  earned  $1141.92  by  assorting 
45,671  pounds — enforces  anew  the  truth  that  diligent  search  for  employ- 
ment for  blind  people  in  their  homes  by  those  who  have  an  exact  knowl- 
edge alike  of  the  limitations  of  the  blind  employee  and  of  his  capabilities, 
will  surely  open  up  new  avenues  of  employment. 

The  face  of  the  old  Philadelphia  is  rapidly  changing;  the  old  house 
at  204  South  Thirteenth  Street  may  soon  be  razed  with  adjoining  build- 
ings to  make  way  for  a  modern  structure ;  provision  for  the  Department 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Free  Library  has  been  made  in  the  new  building  now 
rising  rapidly  on  the  Parkway,  where  the  embossed  books  will  be  housed 
as  soon  as  the  building  is  completed;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  gratifying 
that  there  has  been  found  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Philadelphia  a  building 
at  1305  Locust  Street  that  meets  so  admirably  the  needs  of  the  Salesroom 
and  Exchange  and  the  City  Office. 

Nothing  that  has  been  done  during  the  sixteen  years  of  my  connec- 
tion with  the  School  has  given  me  greater  satisfaction  than  this  develop- 
ment of  service  to  blind  people  through  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange. 
The  continued  confidence  and  unfailing  support  of  the  enterprise  by  all 
members  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  in  particular  the  time  and 
attention  given  to  it  by  Captain  Wilson  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
City  Office,  and  by  Mr.  Cadwalader  in  his  official  capacity  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  continuous  support  and  practical  co- 
operation of  the  public,  alike  those  who  have  continued  to  employ  our 
workers  and  those  who  have  purchased  the  products  of  their  labor,  have 
been  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  me  and  to  my  associates  in  the 
enterprise,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delfino,  without  whose  absorbing  interest  and 
unselfish  devotion  the  success  that  has  been  attained  would  have  been 
impossible  of  achievement;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  new 
headquarters  at  1305  Locust  Street  are  a  suitable  monument  to  the  in- 
domitable will  and  passion  for  service  to  those  similarly  handicapped,  of  a 
totally  blind  graduate  of  the  School,  as  well  as  a  concrete,  substantial 
evidence  of  the  faith  in  the  man  and  his  work  this  service  has  inspired 
alike  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  School,  of  his  associates  on  the 
staff,  and  of  every  pupil  of  the  School. 
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From  its  inception  this  School  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the 
far-sightedness  of  those  who  have  been  concerned  with  its  management. 
State  Recognition  So  it  was  that  its  Constitution,  adopted  February  21, 
as  an  Educational  1833,  provided  that  this  new  Institution  rising  in  Phila- 
Institution —  delphia  should  be  known  as  "The  Pennsylvania  Institu- 

A  School.  tjon  £Qr  t]ie  Instruction  of  the  Blind."    Added  emphasis 

to  its  proper  classification  as  an  educational  Institution  was  provided  in 
an  address  prepared  December  24,  1833,  by  the  Committee  of  Instruction 
to  accompany  the  First  Annual  Report.  Our  recent  transfer  from  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  that  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  gives  new  emphasis  and  signifi- 
cance to  the  correct  classification  of  the  Institution  so  clearly  conceived 
and  emphatically  stated  in  the  very  first  annual  report  in  these  words : 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  of  this  Institution,  the  instruction 
of  the  blind,  is  incompatible  with  that  of  an  asylum  for  the  indigent  blind ; 
one  institution  selects  blind  youths  for  education,  the  other  blind  adults 
for  support;  in  the  one  mental  and  handicraft  instruction  is  furnished, 
that  the  pupil  may,  after  leaving  the  school,  support  himself ;  in  the  other 
he  is  for  a  portion  of  his  life,  or  for  the  whole  of  it,  at  the  charge  of 
the  public." 

While  thus  early  the  true  character  and  just  status  of  the  Institution 
was  so  clearly  perceived,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  give  emphasis 
from  time  to  time  to  its  educational  character  and  purpose. 

While  Mr.  Chapin  was  keenly  interested  in  the  development  of  his 
three-fold  plan  which  should  include  "A  Home  for  Employing  the 
Industrious  Blind"  and  "A  Retreat  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,"  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  Institution  which,  to  quote  his 
words  from  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  (1853),  was  "An  Institution 
for  the  Education  only  of  the  Blind  (as  the  present)."  And  rive  years 
later  he  wrote,  "The  original  object  of  this  and  similar  institutions  was 
to  educate  the  blind,  and  prepare  them  for  self-support.  This  has  never 
been  departed  from  here." 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  during  his  term  as  Principal  of  this  School, 
gave  frequent  expression  to  the  same  thought  which  he  thus  formulated 
and  incorporated  in  the  Annual  Reports  under  the  caption  "General 
Information:"  "The  name — Institution  for  Instruction— tells  the  story 
of  its  purpose.  The  Institution  is  a  School,  and  its  pupils  are  school  boys 
and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind,  or  to  have  very  defective  sight." 

In  their  reports  the  Presidents  of  the  Board  have  emphasized  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  School  for  the  training  of  blind  children,  not  a  Home 
for  the  care  of  the  indigent  blind. 

"It  has  been  suggested,"  wrote  Mr.  Cadwalader  twenty-rive  years 
ago,  "that  our  corporate  title  might,  with  some  advantage,  be  changed  to 
that  of  'The  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind.'  He  that  runs  should 
read  our  name  and  fully  understand  its  meaning.     Its  aims  might  well  be 
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expressed  by  the  Latin  motto  of  a  famous  English  Public  School,  which 
signifies  teach,  learn,  or  depart." 

But  while  the  Institution  has  never  been  fettered  by  the  incubus  of 
an  incorrect  and  inexact  corporate  title,  it  has  never  been  possible  to 
secure  universal  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  "SCHOOL"  not  an 
"ASYLUM." 

In  1892,  Mr.  E.  Townsend,  then  President  of  the  Board,  wrote : 
"This  Institution  is  a  School.  The  managers  cannot  avoid  repeating  this 
statement  of  fact,  for  it  is  constantly  lost  sight  of."  And  again  in  1895, 
"In  earlier  time  it  wras  partly  as  a  refuge  that  the  Institution  was  con- 
ducted ;  today,  it  is  altogether  as  a  School :  their  infirmity  has  been  judged 
not  irretrievably  to  separate  the  blind  from  the  seeing,  but  to  add  one 
special  grave  physical  difficulty  to  the  common  problem  of  education." 

And  in  the  1894  report  Mr.  Allen  said,  "So  long  as  we  are  the  'Blind 
Asylum'  will  our  true  purpose  and  aims  be  unrecognized  and  unknown." 

In  spite  of  the  persistence  in  the  public  mind  of  the  idea  that  even  a 
school  for  the  training  of  the  youthful  blind  is  an  "Asylum,"  it  has  been 
realized  that  there  has  been  progress  towards  the  acceptance  of  the  idea 
that  this  is  an  "Institution  of  Instruction" — A  School. 

In  1895  Mr.  Allen  wrote: 

"When  the  Industrial  Homes  for  Blind  Adults  were  established  in 
West  Philadelphia,  25  and  20  years  ago,  this  Institution  began  to  change 
in  character.  Relatively  fewer  blind  men  and  women  were  admitted  as 
pupils,  and  relatively  more  boys  and  girls.  Since  that  time  the  change  of 
pupils  of  a  lower  and  lower  average  age  has  been  gradual  but  constant. 
And  with  this  change,  the  educational  character  became  more  pronounced ; 
and  the  Institution  became  a  School." 

Through  the  efforts  of  several  educational  leaders  interested  in  the 
training  of  children  with  sense  defects,  among  whom  were  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  and  Edward  E.  Allen,  an  added  impetus  was  given  to  the 
correct  classification  of  these  institutions  by  the  action  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  its  Annual  Convention  in  Minneapolis  in  July, 
1902.  This  Convention  voted  to  change  the  name  of  Section  XVI  from 
"The  Department  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  the  Blind  and  the  Feeble- 
Minded"  to  "The  Department  of  Special  Education — Relating  to  Children 
Demanding  Special  Means  of  Instruction."  And  at  the  Convention  the 
following  year  (1903)  in  Boston  one  of  the  four  topics  considered  by  the 
Department  of  Special  Education  was :  "How  Can  the  Term  'Charitable' 
be  Justly  Applied  to  the  Education  of  Any  Children?" 

Unquestionably,  too,  the  development  of  classes  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  the  public  schools,  beginning  with  Chicago  in  1900,  has  em- 
phasized the  principle  that  children  without  sight  are  after  all  girls  and 
boys  who  need,  deserve,  and  are  capable  of  education,  and  that  they  are 
pupils  and  those  who  are  guiding  them  teachers  as  truly  as  in  the  case  of 
their  brothers  and  sisters  who  see. 
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While  the  oldest  three  schools  for  the  blind  in  America,  begun  almost 
simultaneously  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  nearly  a  century 
ago,  from  their  very  inception  have  insisted  upon  the  educational  char- 
acter of  their  work,  and  the  residential  schools  opened  during  the  succeed- 
ing years  have  followed  in  their  footsteps,  not  more  than  one-half  of 
these  schools  have  been  entirely  freed  from  the  stigma  attached  to  the 
term  "charitable."  Although  it  has  taken  nearly  one  hundred  years  to  se- 
cure legal  recognition  of  the  correct  classification  of  approximately  one- 
half  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  America,  the  movement  has  acquired  such 
momentum  that  there  is  every  prospect  that  every  one  of  the  forty-two 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  will  soon  be  recognized 
by  law  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State  in  which 
it  is  located. 

In  this  important  matter  of  correct  classification  the  two  schools  for 
the  blind  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  cautious  and  conservative.  Within 
the  past  year,  however,  both  schools  have  taken  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  legal  recognition  as  educational  institutions  engaged,  to  be 
sure,  in  educational  work  of  a  very  technical  nature  but  nevertheless 
SCHOOLS  concerned  with  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  training 
and  educating  for  economic  and  social  independence  girls  and  boys 
without  sight. 

In  the  fall  of  1922,  by  court  decree,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  was  changed  to  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Corporators,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  used  these  significant  words : 

"It  is  our  hope  that  by  action  of  this  Legislature  amendments  will 
be  made  to  the  State  School  Code  classifying"  our  School  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  making  the  education  of  blind  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  years  compulsory,  and  giving  to 
our  teachers  and  employees  the  right  and  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
State  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund.  We  trust  that  the  passage  of  these 
amendments  and  the  placing  of  our  School  in  the  educational  department, 
where  it  belongs,  will  mean  a  merited  recognition  of  the  true  service  of 
our  teachers  and  adequate  compensation  for  their  loyal  and  untiring 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  their  pupils." 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  just  provided  the  legal  form  to  effect 
the  transfer  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  schools  for  the  deaf  from 
the  list  of  "charitable"  to  that  of  "educational"  institutions ;  to  effect  their 
correct  classification  as  SCHOOLS ;  and  to  recognize  them  as  integral 
parts  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  By  Act  362*  of  the 
Laws  of  1923,  which  became  law  with  the  approval  of  Governor  Pinchot, 
Section  906  of  the  School  Code  was  so  amended  as  to  include  among  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  that  "to  supervise 
and  inspect,  to  adopt  standards  for,  and  to  require  reports,  financial  or 
otherwise,  from  schools  and  institutions  wholly  or  partly  supported  by 
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the  State  which  are  not  supervised  by  the  public  school  authorities, 
including-  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  To  make  recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  amount  of  appropriations  to  be  made  to  or  for  the 
use  of  any  such  school  or  institution,  and  to  supervise  the  expenditure 
thereof.  A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  inspection  of  any  such  institution 
which  may  be  made  to  the  State  Council  of  Education  shall  be  sent  to  the 
head  of  such  institution.  The  powers  conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
vested  solely  in  the  State  Council  of  Education,  and  shall  not  be  exercised 
by  any  other  department  or  State  agency." 

The  four  institutions  affected  by  this  legislation  are : 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 

Philadelphia. 
The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh. 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia. 
The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Wilkinsburg. 

The  State  School  Employees'  Retirement  System  was  also  so 
amended*  as  to  extend  its  provisions  to  the  employees  of  these  four 
so-called  "Semi-State  Institutions." 

The  results  of  this  legislation  will  unquestionably  benefit  all  con- 
cerned. Our  pupils  will  no  longer  be  compelled  to  bear  the  double  burden 
of  the  stigmata  of  blindness  and  charity;  our  teachers  will  be  accorded 
the  educational  rank  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  which  they  have  until 
now  been  denied — a  member  of  our  staff  with  ten  years'  successful 
experience  prior  to  a  two  years'  course  at  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School,  who  has  taught  here  six  years,  has  been  unable  to  secure  her 
Normal  Diploma  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  law  after  two  years'  success- 
ful teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  subsequent  to  gradua- 
tion, because  this  Institution  has  not  heretofore  been  classified  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  State — acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
State  School  Employees'  Retirement  System  will  make  for  greater  perma- 
nency of  the  entire  staff  and  will  provide  a  method  of  retirement  fair 
alike  to  the  School  and  to  the  employee  who  has  rendered  long  and 
faithful  service;  all,  we  trust,  with  more  generous  and  adequate  financial 
support,  certainly  not  less  than  heretofore. 

And  it  is  particularly  gratifying  that  this  transfer  has  been  effected 
without  any  misunderstanding  or  friction  with  either  of  the  State  Depart- 
ments involved,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Education  being  in  full  accord  in  recognizing  fully  the  educa- 
tional character  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  schools  for  the  deaf, 
and  in  agreeing  that  they  should  be  separated  completely  both  in  classifica- 
tion and  supervision  from  the  corrective  institutions  for  incorrigible  youth 
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and  the  custodial  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  with  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  classified. 

Two  years  ago — June  15,  1921 — I  presented  a  Special  Report  to  the 
Committee  of  Instruction  in  which  I  outlined  a  plan  for  the  utilization  of 
Use  of  Hospital  tne  Hospital  Building  as  a  means  of  enriching  and  ex- 

Building  as  a  tending  our  courses  of  instruction. 

Senior  Boys'  In    that    report     I     called    attention    particularly 

Cottage-  to    the    fact    that    quite    a    large    proportion    of    our 

student  body,  probably  at  least  40  per  cent.,  is  considerably  below 
par  mentally ;  that  for  this  rather  large  number  of  pupils  we  were 
not  affording  suitable  instruction ;  that  these  pupils  will  profit 
most  by  a  minimum  of  "literary,"  that  is,  text-book,  instruction  and  a 
maximum  of  hand  training;  that  our  course  in  manual  training  had 
been  materially  strengthened  but  that  there  was  need  of  still  further 
enrichment  of  the  course  of  study,  having  in  mind  particularly  the 
manually  minded. 

Attention  was  also  directed  to  the  fact  generally  accepted  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind,  that  the  instruction  afforded  in  science  is  totally 
inadequate.  The  statement  was  made  that  these  facts  have  been  known 
to  us  for  some  time  and  that  so  far  as  this  School  was  concerned,  I  had 
desired  to  propose  a  solution  of  the  problem  but  that  I  had  been  deterred 
from  so  doing  because  I  realized  that  the  condition  of  our  finances  would 
not  warrant  it. 

This  report  closed  with  these  three  paragraphs : 

"I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  to  designate  the  instruction 
I  have  in  mind.  For  want  of  a  better  term  J  have  used  the  phrase 
'Biologic  Science.'  Under  this  term  I  would  include  such  instruction  as 
would  be  feasible  for  blind  pupils  from  the  Departments  of  Horticulture, 
Arboriculture  and  Animal  Husbandry. 

"The  subjects  we  have  particularly  in  mind  are  elementary  gardening, 
poultry  husbandry  and  such  instruction  about  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  as  can 
be  utilized  in  such  a  school  as  this. 

"I  have  particularly  in  mind,  too,  the  vocational  needs  of  our  pupils, 
especially  our  boys  above  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  some  vision." 

As  a  solution  of  the  financial  problem  involved,  the  report  suggested: 

"Our  Boys'  School  is  always  full  and  usually  we  have  a  short  waiting 
list.  By  utilizing  the  Hospital  Building  as  a  cottage  for  six  or  eight  of  our 
senior  boys,  we  can  increase  our  income  sufficiently  to  meet  the  expense 
involved." 

An  experience  of  two  years  enables  us  to  measure  the  results  in 
increased  educational  opportunities  and  the  approximate  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Cottage.  Some  of  the  advantages  that  are  being 
realized  are  these : 

First:  Instruction  in  general  science  has  been  provided  for  approxi- 
mately eighty  pupils. 
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Second:  There  is  being"  developed  a  course  in  biologic  science.  In 
view  of  the  tendency  of  the  blind  to  excessive  introspection,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  can  scarcely  be  over-emphasized. 

Third:  A  practical  course  in  poultry  raising,  including  the  proper 
construction  of  poultry  houses,  is  being  developed.  The  course  has  been 
so  planned  that  the  pupils  and  the  instructor  have  done  practically  all  the 
work  of  building  the  houses  and  constructing  the  yards. 

Fourth:  Ten  boys,  all  undergraduates,  have  been  given  intensive 
instruction  in  poultry  raising  and  chair  caning  during  the  two  summer 
vacations. 

Fifth:  During  the  two-year  period  ended  September  1,  1923,  twenty- 
eight  different  individuals  have  had  the  advantages  afforded  at  the 
Cottage,  only  nine  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  School.  Of  the  remain- 
ing nineteen,  four  were  special  students;  five  were  adults  received  for 
special  periods  of  readjustment,  no  one  of  whom  was  enrolled  for  longer 
than  one  year ;  and  ten  were  regularly  enrolled  students  who  elected  the 
advantages  afforded  at  the  Summer  School. 

Sixth:  Board,  room,  and  laundry  have  been  provided  from  the 
regular  per  capita  State  appropriation  available  for  the  school  for  four 
students  attending  the  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Boys;  one, 
Temple  University,  and  three,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — oppor- 
tunities that  probably  would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible  for  any  of 
these  eight  young  men. 

Seventh:  At  a  conference  this  summer,  Dr.  H.  H.  Reeder,  known 
nationally,  if  not  internationally,  as  an  authority  on  successful  work  with 
children,  said:  "Our  work  with  boys  and  girls  must  be  based  on  a 
model  family  life — a  cultured  family."  This  senior  cottage  family  and 
our  little  kindergarten  family  are  our  nearest  approach  to  this  ideal. 

Eighth:  This  small  cottage  unit  makes  it  possible  to  meet  the  needs 
of  boys  going  to  school  outside  by  providing  their  dinner  at  night.  For- 
merly, such  pupils  missed  their  dinner,  the  pupils'  most  substantial  meal 
of  the  day,  and  came  home  to  a  supper  planned  for  those  who  had  had  a 
hearty  noon-day  meal — a  supper  that  was  adequate  for  those  who  had  had 
all  three  meals  at  the  school  but  totally  inadequate  for  those  who  had  had 
merely  a  light  lunch  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Ninth:  A  reader  and  coach  has  been  provided  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Chambers  to  aid  the  students  attending  High  School  and  University  in 
the  preparation  of  their  lessons — assistance  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  view  of  our  inability  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  embossed  texts. 

Tenth:  There  is  a  very  noticeable  development  in  the  case  of  pupils 
who  have  been  promoted  from  the  Main  Building  to  the  Cottage  in  such 
matters  as  self-reliance  and  self -direction — elements  of  training  that  are 
notably  lacking  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
organization. 
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Eleventh:  We  have  developed  four  flocks  of  poultry  of  thirty  each, 
the  present  value  of  these  120  pullets  being  conservatively  estimated  at 
$3.00  each,  representing  a  total  value  of  $360. 

Twelfth:  We  have  accumulated  a  permanent  equipment  for  our 
poultry  plant  that  is  easily  worth  $900.  This  equipment  consists  of  three 
houses,  so  constructed  as  to  house  four  flocks,  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  about  130  fowls,  four  yards,  and  a  hover,  brooder-stove,  and  feeding 
and  watering  devices.  As  the  boys  and  the  instructor  did  practically  all 
the  work  of  constructing  the  houses  and  yards,  this  equipment  has  cost 
us  only  $543.50.  With  proper  care  and  small  annual  expenditures  for 
upkeep,  this  equipment  should  be  good  for  twenty-five  years. 

Thirteenth:  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  this 
experiment  are  the  opportunities  afforded  for  developing  responsibility  in 
the  group  of  eighteen  boys  living  in  the  Main  School  who  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  caring  for  these  flocks.  Mr.  Chambers  has  organized 
these  boys  into  three  teams  of  five,  each  under  the  lead  of  a  Captain. 
Captains  change  automatically  each  week.  Most  interesting  and  helpful 
is  the  good-natured  rivalry  among  the  five  boys,  each  having  charge  of 
one  flock  for  a  week.  Each  evening  observations  are  exchanged  as  to 
which  lad's  flock  laid  the  largest  number  of  eggs  that  day.  The  "Captain" 
keeps  a  record  of  eggs  laid  during  the  week  of  his  captaincy  and  of  the 
Instructor's  record  of  sales  and  these  records  must  correspond,  thus 
affording  a  check  on  production  and  sales,  and  supplying  the  boys  with 
good  business  training. 

Fourteenth:  Some  excellent  training  in  business  methods  and  prac- 
tice is  being  provided  for  the  group  of  boys  assigned  to  the  poultry 
department.  Without  advertising,  our  production  of  eggs  is  easily  and 
quickly  disposed  of  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  our  current  price  is  80  cents  per  dozen,  we  have  more  requests  than 
we  can  supply.  The  instructor  is  using  the  cost  of  feed  and  of  materials 
and  the  selling  price  of  eggs  and  poultry  as  material  for  practical  instruc- 
tion in  business  arithmetic.  Current  wholesale  quotations  are  read  to 
the  boys  daily. 

Fifteenth:  One  serious  valid  criticism  lodged  against  educational 
practices  during  the  past  thirty  years  or  more  is  its  growing  feminization. 
Leading  educators,  professional  and  business  men  are  united  in  deploring 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  steadily  decreasing  percentage  of  men  teachers  in 
our  public  and  private  school  systems.  This  criticism  applies  with  particu- 
lar force  to  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind  of  America.  During  the 
World  War  we  lost  practically  all  our  men  teachers,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Cowgill  and  our  blind  teachers.  I  have  studied  and  planned  by 
every  legitimate  available  means,  without  increasing  unduly  our  expenses 
for  salaries,  to  increase  the  number  of  men  on  the  staff  of  our  Boys' 
School.  In  this  respect,  the  addition  of  Mr.  Chambers  has  been  a  great 
advantage  to  the  boys. 
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Sixteenth:  There  are  gradually  being  developed  in  the  more  popu- 
lous centers  of  the  United  States  plans  for  the  education  of  blind  children 
in  the  public  schools.  To  this  end  classes  have  been  organized ;  classrooms 
equipped,  though  meagerly,  and  special  teachers  provided.  The  best 
thought  among  teachers  of  the  blind  is  that  most  blind  children  need  to 
have  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period — the  exact  time  being  dependent  upon 
many  factors — the  many-sided  advantages  that  so  far  have  been  possible 
only  in  residential  schools,  but  that  this  period  should  not  be  too  long  and 
that  no  blind  child  should  be  kept  in  a  residential  school  for  a  moment  after 
he  has  reached  such  a  point  in  his  training  that  the  residential  school  can 
no  longer  keep  him  on  tiptoe  in  his  educational  development. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  our  leading  American  teachers  of 
the  blind  is  that  a  blind  child  should  secure  his  elementary  training  in  a 
well-appointed  residential  school,  and  that  the  residential  school  should 
then  afford  the  opportunity  for  gradual  transfer,  first  to  educational  insti- 
tuitions  for  those  who  see,  and  finally,  wherever  possible,  to  employment 
among  seeing  people.  This  policy  has  the  hearty  approval  and  cordial 
support  of  our  entire  staff  and  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  and  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  Cottage,  though 
small,  has  aided  materially  in  the  pursuance  of  this  policy. 

Seventeenth:  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  we  are  now 
keeping  pupils  here  under  instruction  longer  than  heretofore.  Until  the 
limit  was  removed  by  the  Legislature  of  1919,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
made  no  appropriation  for  any  pupil  beyond  a  twelve-year  term.  The 
removal  of  this  limit  was,  however,  not  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
period  of  instruction  beyond  that  which  had  obtained  for  years,  but  rather 
that  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  management  of  the  School,  a  pupil 
needed  and  deserved  to  remain  a  year  or  two  beyond  this  maximum  time  of 
twelve  years,  the  State  would  bear  its  share  of  the  expense  involved. 

Our  records  show  that  of  298  pupils  discharged  during  the  eight- 
year  period  ended  May  31,  1921,  only  twenty-seven  pupils,  that  is  9-2/3 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  remained  longer  than  twelve  years,  and 
that  only  nine,  that  is  3-1/3  per  cent.,  remained  beyond  thirteen  years; 
and  that  of  212  pupils  enrolled  at  the  opening  of  School  in  September, 
1923,  only  seven,  that  is  about  3-1/3  per  cent.,  have  been  under  instruction 
longer  than  twelve  years,  and  only  four,  that  is  1-4/5  per  cent.,  have  been 
here  longer  than  thirteen  years. 

Eighteenth:  The  question  has  also  been  raised  whether  we  are 
receiving  more  adults  than  heretofore.  Our  records  show  that  for 
the  period  June  1,  1918,  to  October  31,  1920,  inclusive,  we  admitted 
twenty-one  pupils  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  three  of  whom  were 
blinded  in  military  service,  and  for  a  similar  period  from  June  1,  1921,  to 
October  31,  1923,  inclusive,  we  admitted  twenty  such  pupils,  thus  indicat- 
ing that  the  slight  change  there  has  been  in  this  matter  has  been  down- 
ward. 
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Nineteenth:  As  to  the  cost  of  the  experiment,  several  compilations 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  indicate  that  the  net  cost  of  maintaining 
the  Cottage  for  the  two  years,  exclusive  of  furnishings  and  alterations,  is 
$270.83 ;  and  that  if  one-twentieth  of  the  permanent  improvements  and 
one-tenth  of  the  expenditures  for  furnishings  be  included,  the  annual 
expense  has  been  approximately  $200.00.  While  two  years  is  too  short  a 
time  to  warrant  any  final  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  plan,  if  the 
added  educational  opportunities  afforded  are  fully  understood,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  great  benefits  have  been  conferred  at  little  cost. 

We  can  scarcely  realize  that  our  plant  is  no  longer  new.  To  those 
who  knew  "the  old  school  at  Twentieth  and  Race"  this  is  still  "the  new 
site  and  plant  at  Overbrook."  But  it  is  twenty-five  years  ago  this  month 
(January,  1924)  that  the  School  was  moved  from  the  "old"  to  the  "new" 
site.  It  is  a  merited  tribute  to  those  who  planned  our  "new  buildings" 
that  they  have  met  our  needs  so  admirably  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
But  during  this  time  several  residential  schools  have  rebuilt,  notably  the 
Maryland,  Massachusetts  (Perkins),  and  Texas  Schools.  A  new  New 
York  (City)  Institute  is  rising  rapidly  on  Pelham  Parkway.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  best  current  thought,  all  these  schools  have  rebuilt  on  the 
complete  "cottage  plan."  Changed  and  changing  conditions  must  be  met 
as  they  arise.  Our  plant,  still  so  admirably  adapted  to  our  needs  in  most 
respects,  should  be  augmented  at  the  earliest  possible  date  by  two  small 
cottages,  one  each  for  our  senior  boys  and  girls,  to  enable  us  to  meet  the 
new  demands  for  the  more  adequate  training  of  a  small  group  of  our 
pupils  selected  because  of  their  superior  ability  and  character.  The  need 
for  the  Boys'  Cottage  is  immediate  in  order  that  the  Hospital  Building 
may  be  used  as  a  residence  for  our  Steward,  who  should  live  on  the 
grounds  and  be  immediately  available  at  all  times.  What  more  worthy 
monument  can  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  interested  in  girls  and 
boys  without  sight  than  a  Cottage  to  enable  them  to  attain  a  larger 
measure  of  self-realization ! 

During  the  school  year  closing  in  June,  1923,  ten  young  people — nine 
of  them  former  students  of  this  School  and  eight  of  them  graduates,  and 
Continuation  Schol-  one  graduate  of  the  Pittsburgh  school— have  availed 
arships  for  Pennsyl-  themselves  of  the  opportunities  made  possible  for  them 
vania  Students  by  the  special  appropriation  of  $6000  provided  by  Act 

Who  Are  Blind.  407-A,  Laws  of  1921,  towards  "the  necessary  expenses 
of  blind  students  who  are  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  in  attendance 
at  institutions  of  higher  learning." 

Within  these  two  years  thirteen  students  — four  young  women,  tivo 
of  whom  are  totally  blind,  and  nine  young  men,  of  whom  six  are  totally 
blind — have  been  aided  in  varying  amounts  in  taking  courses  of  advanced 
instruction. 

This  special  appropriation  covers  the  biennium  beginning  June  1, 
1921,  and  no  liabilities  incurred  subsequent  to  May  31,  1923,  can  be  met 
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from  it.     During  the  biennium  $4730.98  of  the  $6000  available  has  been 

expended,  the  major  portion  of  which  has  been  spent  for  the  two  items, 
readers,  and  tuition  and  other  fees.  The  distribution  of  the  expenditures 
is  as  follows : 

Per  Cent. 

Amount  of  Total 

Tuition   and  other  fees $1,368.83  28.93 

Books   390.61  8.26 

Readers 2,631.41  55.62 

Gymnasium  suit   20.85  .44 

Carfare   and   lunches 319.28  6.75 

$4,730.98  100.00 

The  vocational  aims  of  these  thirteen  students  are  indicative  of  the 
varied  interests  of  our  pupils.  Of  the  four  young  women  of  this  group, 
two  are  totally  blind;  the  objective  of  one  of  these  is  to  become  a  Home 
Teacher  of  the  blind;  of  the  other,  a  teacher  of  music.  Of  the  two 
having  some  sight,  one  is  preparing  to  be  a  Home  Teacher  of  the  blind ; 
the  other  a  teacher  of  physical  education. 

Of  the  six  young  men  who  are  totally  blind,  two  are  students  at  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  where  they  are  pre- 
paring for  some  form  of  business,  with  present  interest  centered  about 
real  estate  and  insurance;  one  is  a  student  of  music  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  vocational  objectives  of  the  other  three  are  respectively, 
singing,  law,  and  the  ministry.  The  objectives  of  two  of  the  three  young 
men  who  have  a  little  vision — both  students  in  the  Wharton  School — are 
insurance  and  real  estate,  and  of  the  other  a  teacher  of  physical  education. 

Four  of  these  thirteen  students  have  completed  their  courses  of 
training  and  are  now  hard  at  work  to  carry  out  their  vocational  purposes. 
The  tzvo  young  women  students  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and 
Health  Work  have  both  accepted  positions  offered  them  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  of  training  planned  for  them.  The  prospects  are 
excellent  that  these  six  young  people  will  succeed  in  the  several  fields 
which  they  have  chosen. 

Fortunately  for  these  young  people,  handicapped  as  they  are,  the 
Legislature  of  1923  continued  to  provide  the  opportunities  to  supplement 
the  training  provided  in  the  two  schools  for  the  blind  by  appropriating 
(Act  70-A,  Laws  of  1923*)  $6000,  which  was  subsequently  reduced  by 
Governor  Pinchot  to  $5000. 

While  it  was  hoped  that  the  appropriation  might  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  the  amount  approved  by  the  Governor  is  still  a  little  in 
excess  of  the  $4730.98  actually  expended  from  the  appropriation  provided 
by  the  previous  Legislature. 

As  an  increased  number  of  students  is  applying  for  the  assistance 
afforded  by  this  appropriation,  it  has  been  necessary  to  secure  a  larger 
amount  of  assistance  from  the  families  wherever  possible.  This  assistance 
is  being  afforded,  in  most  instances,  by  the  parents  meeting  the  cost  of 
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text  books  and  providing  the  necessary  reading.  We  hope  that  careful 
planning  will  make  it  possible  to  aid  a  larger  number  of  students  than 
was  aided  under  the  previous  appropriation. 

Encouraged  by  the  experience  of  last  year,  we  have  drawn  upon 
every  available  source  of  assistance  for  each  of  these  students ;  with  con- 
tinued and  increased  emphasis  upon  the  principle  that  the  family  and  the 
student  himself  must  carry  their  full  share  of  the  financial  burden. 
Enforcing  this  principle,  we  have  insisted  that,  wherever  circumstances 
permit,  they  must  meet  the  cost  of  books  and  aid  in  providing  the  reading. 
Accordingly,  the  families  of  the  three  young  men  living  at  home — and  we 
insist  upon  this  wherever  possible,  particularly  so  where  pupils  have  had 
the  advantages  of  the  school  for  a  term  of  years — are  this  fall  providing 
all  the  reading,  thus  effecting  a  material  saving  in  the  amount  of  the 
State  appropriation  expended  for  this  purpose  and  increasing  the  amount 
available  for  other  necessary  items. 

The  School  has  continued  to  contribute  its  full  share  by  providing 
living  arrangements  for  eight  of  these  thirteen  students,  and  free  tuition 
scholarships  at  the  University  for  two  totally  blind  young  men;  teachers 
imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit  who  have  given  freely  of  their  time  as 
readers  and  guides,  and  the  material  equipment  that  is  so  essential  for  the 
most  effective  work ;  the  University,  through  Mr.  Cadwalader  and  one 
or  two  other  interested  friends,  has  granted  free  tuition  scholarships  to 
three  of  these  students ;  the  same  generous  help  has  been  accorded  by 
individuals  and  organizations  as  was  given  last  year,  with  a  noteworthy 
increase  in  the  amount  of  reading  by  volunteers,  and  most  encouraging 
and  inspiring  of  all  is  the  spirit  of  determination  shown  by  several  of 
these  young  people  who,  in  spite  of  their  handicap,  have  themselves 
earned  substantial  sums  toward  their  own  expenses,  either  through  the 
"Blind  Students'  Self-Help  Club"  by  securing  magazine  subscriptions,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  totally  blind  student,  by  means  of  his  piano-tuning 
trade. 

If  we  sometimes  wonder  whether  we  are  making  life  too  easy  for 
these  girls  and  boys  without  sight,  we  need  only  to  reflect  upon  the  efforts 
they  themselves  put  forth  to  attain,  through  education  and  adequate 
training,  the  desired  goal  of  economic  independence  and  social  efficiency. 
The  percentage  of  our  boys,  most  of  whom  are  totally  blind,  who  are 
earning  substantial  sums  toward  their  expenses  while  continuing  their 
education  unquestionably  compares  most  favorably  with  the  number  of 
seeing  young  men  who  are  helping  themselves  through  college  and  uni- 
versity. 

One  other  experiment,  entered  upon  last  year  with  a  view  to  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  reading  for  all  our  extra-mural  pupils — High  School 
as  well  as  University — is  an  arrangement  whereby  we  provide  board, 
room,  and  laundry  for  a  student  at  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in   return   for  a  stipulated   number  of   hours   of    reading. 
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This  arrangement  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  has  been  continued  and 
expanded  by  a  similar  arrangement  with  a  Senior  University  student. 
Thus  we  arc  rendering  a  two-fold  service  of  helpfulness  by  providing 
opportunities  for  self-help  in  the  case  of  two  University  students  who,  in 
turn,  are  aiding  our  boys  by  reading  their  daily  lessons  for  them.  And 
not  the  least  of  the  advantages  to  our  pupils  are  the  broadening,  normaliz- 
ing, and  inspiring  influences  of  this  rather  intimate  association  with 
University  students  who  see. 

The  studies  begun  in   1916  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  at  Over- 
brook  in  the  special  problems  involved  in  the  pedagogy  and  psychology  of 
blind  people,  have  been  continued  in  both  these  schools 
The  Seventh  Year      durinsr  the  current  year. 

(1922-23)  of  Re-  A       u       t>  -i  *      4.1  i- 

,   ,Y7    .  Overbrook  s    contribution   to   these    studies    is    set 

search   Work. 

forth  in  the  following  "Report  of  the  Department  of 
Psychological  Research  for  the  School  Year,  September,  1922,  to  June, 
1923,  inclusive,"  prepared  October  17,  1923,  by  Dr.  Hayes,  Director  of 
the  Department : 

"Two  important  and  time-consuming  pieces  of  work  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Director  and  his  assistant,  Miss  Ruth  Sargent,  during 
the  year  1922-23  :  the  adaptation  of  the  Irwin-Binet  tests  of  intelligence 
for  use  with  the  blind,  and  a  study  of  the  activities  and  interests  of  500 
pupils  graduated  or  discharged  from  Overbrook  during  the  period  of 
Mr.  Burritt's  principalship." 

"The  initial  work  in  this  study  was  done  by  Miss  Ruth  Crane  during 
the  spring  of  1922.  The  study  was  resumed  in  November,  1922,  by  Miss 
Sargent,  who  devoted  to  it  fully  half  her  time  for  six  months.  Con- 
siderable time  was  consumed  in  formulating  the  questionnaire  and  in 
establishing  a  correct  and  complete  mailing  list.  In  January,  1923,  we 
mailed  to  each  of  these  500  former  students  the  following  letter  and  list 
of  questions,  both  in  ink  print  and  in  Braille. 

PENNSYLVANIA    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    INSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  BLIND 

64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

January  1,  1923. 
Dear 

We  are  asked  so  often  what  blind  people  can  do  that  we  are  getting  you  to  help 
us  supply  the  answer  to  this  question.  It  will  interest  you  to  learn  that  this  letter 
will  be  sent  to  about  five  hundred  former  pupils  of  Overbrook — the  number  who  have 
left  during  the  fifteen  years  from  1907  to  1922. 

In  answering  the  questions  I  am  sure  you  will  readily  understand  that  the 
information  given  will  be  used  in  an  entirely  impersonal  way.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  this  knowledge  will  prove  very  helpful  to  our  present  students,  to  those  who 
follow  them,  and  to  blind  young  people  everywhere  who  are  planning  their  life  work. 

Will  you  help  us  in  this  splendid  piece  of  constructive  work  by  answering  as 
many  questions  as  possible?  In  your  reply,  which  we  would  like  to  have  before 
February  first,  please  give  your  full  name  and  present  address. 

If  you  know  of  any  child  who  should  be  at  Overbrook,  please  send  us  informa- 
tion regarding  age,  parents'  names  and  address.  We  will  appreciate  your  co-opera- 
tion and  thank  you  in  advance  for  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal. 
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1.  What  i« 

2.  Is  it  work  for  which  you  were  trained  here? 

3.  If  not,  is  it  because  the  work  for  which  you  were  trained  here  is  not  practicable 
or  does  the  other  pay  better  ? 

4.  Have  you  had  steady  employment? 

5.  Give  a  list  of  all  changes   in  your  employment   and    Post-Office   address   since 
leaving  school. 

6.  Are  you  entirely  self-supporting?  How  long  have  you  been  so? 

7.  If  not,  from  whom  have  you  received  help  and  how  much? 
(This  includes  board,  clothing  or  money.) 

8.  Have  you  been  able  to  save  money? 

9.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  work? 

10.  Is  there  other  work  which  you  would  prefer?  Why? 

11.  Are  you  married?  Of  whom  does  your  family  consist? 

12.  Do  you  own  your  home? 

13.  If  you  are  not  married,  with  whom  do  you  live? 

14.  Do  you  help  in  the  support  of  others  either  directly  by  money,  or  indirectly  by 
housework  or  other  service? 

15.  What  do  you  do  for  recreation? 

16.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  fraternal  or  religious  organization,  such  as  Christian 
Association,  Sunday  School,  Church,  Clubs,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
etc.? 

17.  Have  you  had  any  further  training  since  leaving  school?  If  so,  what, 
when  and  where  ? 

18.  What  have  you  done  towards  self-improvement? 

19.  Have  you  had  good  health  since  leaving  school? 

20.  From  your  observation  can  you  suggest  any  new  line  of  employment  in  which  a 
blind  boy  or  girl  may  be  successful  ? 

21.  If  you  know  of  any  other  interesting  or  useful  facts  not  covered  by  these  ques- 
tions we  would  appreciate  your  stating  them. 

"Replies  were  received  from  185  ;  information  from  other  sources 
was  secured  about  152  others,  and  from  both  sources  it  was  learned  that 
58  of  the  number  had  died.  Our  many-sided  efforts  have  resulted 
in  more  or  less  detailed  and  definite  information  concerning  395,  i.  e., 
approximately  four-fifths  (80  per  cent.)  of  the  500  former  pupils  in- 
cluded in  the  study. 

"The  completion  of  our  record— Follow-up  Sheet* — required  a  com- 
pilation of  the  various  school  records  in  addition  to  the  information 
gained  through  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire  and  the  interviews,  so  the 
actual  statistical  study  was  not  started  until  April,  1923.  This  study  is 
now  almost  complete  and  the  results  will  be  published  soon  in  a  special 
monograph  in  the  Research  series. 

"The  Irwin-Hayes  adaptation  of  the  Terman-Binet  tests  had  reached 
such  an  advanced  state  and  the  demand  for  it  had  become  so  insistent 
that  the  Director  decided  to  offer  to  others  interested  in  the  blind  full 
directions  for  giving  the  tests.  So,  early  in  August  a  circular  letter  was 
sent  to  140  psychologists,  directors  of  clinics,  school  mental  testers,  and 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind,  mentioning  the  Manualf 
for  group  tests  published  last  year,  the  Guide  for  the  Binet  tests,  and  some 
revised  record  sheets  for  use  with  the  tests.  With  this  letter  was  enclosed 
a  copy  of  the  preface  to  the  adaptation  of  the  Binet  tests,  giving  a  short 
history  of  the  work  and  an  explanation  of  its  present  state  and  future 
course.     Following  is  a  copy  of  this  preface : 

"  Tn  the  summer  of  1914,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  arranged  the  first 
tentative  scale  of  intelligence  tests  for  the  blind,  with  the  help  of  Dr. 
H.  H.  Goddard.  Taking  the  Binet  scale  as  a  basis,  they  first  struck  out 
those  tests  which  could  not  be  given  without  the  use  of  vision,  made 
additions  from  various  sources  and  arranged  the  whole  collection  of  tests 
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in  year  groups  according  to  Mr.  Irwin's  judgment  of  the  abilities  of  blind 
children.  The  tests  were  then  used  in  various  homes  for  blind  babies, 
residential  schools  for  the  blind,  and  classes  for  the  blind  and  semi-sighted 
in  public  schools,  by  Mr.  Irwin  and  by  various  persons  whom  he  was 
able  to  interest  in  the  work. 

"  'In  1915  Mr.  Irwin  arranged  to  have  Dr.  T.  H.  Haines  test  the 
pupils  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  in  1916  Dr.  Haines 
published  a  report  upon  his  use  of  the  year  scale  and  presented  a  revision 
of  the  Yerkes  Point  Scale  adapted  to  the  blind.  During  the  same  years, 
Dr.  \Y.  B.  Drummond  was  testing  pupils  in  various  schools  for  the  blind 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  1920  he  published  a  Binet  Scale  for  the 
Blind  and  a  Provisional  Point  Scale  for  the  Blind,  building  upon  the 
work  of  Irwin  and  Haines. 

"  'Systematic  routine  testing  had  also  been  begun  by  residential  psy- 
chologists in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Watertown,  Mass., 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  1916.  In  the  succeeding  years  these  psychologists  tested  many  pupils 
in  seven  other  schools  for  the  blind — Baltimore,  Md. ;  Brantf ord,  Canada ; 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  and 
Staunton,  Va.  The  tests  have  now  been  given  to  more  than  1200  children 
with  defective  vision,  and  the  time  seems  ripe  to  attempt  a  standardization 
of  the  tests  and  to  distribute  a  guide  for  the  use  of  competent  persons  in 
schools  or  clinics,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  children  who 
have  not  enough  vision  to  take  the  Binet  tests  in  the  ordinary  form. 

''This  Guide  represents  a  provisional  standardization  based  upon  a 
careful,  though  not  yet  complete,  statistical  study  of  passes  and  failures 
by  age  groups,  supplemented  by  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  used  the 
tests  continuously  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Irwin  realized,  very  early 
in  his  work,  that  some  of  his  tests  were  unsuitable  and  that  others  were 
placed  in  the  wrong  year  groups ;  Haines  and  Drummond  both  emphasized 
the  importance  of  degree  of  vision  and  probable  differences  in  mental 
imagery  according  to  the  age  at  blinding;  and  based  the  grouping  of  tests 
upon  the  results  from  the  comparatively  small  group  of  pupils  who  had 
been  totally  blind  from  birth  or  early  infancy.  We  have  been  inclined  to 
stress  first  the  practical  need  for  a  scale  which  will  measure  all  children 
as  they  come  to  schools  for  the  blind,  and  the  advantage  of  comparing 
them  with  seeing  children  of  the  same  ages.  Later,  we  plan  to  publish  a 
point  scale  with  norms  for  the  different  groups  formed  according  to  age 
and  degree  of  blinding,  though  our  work  thus  far  has  tended  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  this  grouping.  We  are  unable  as  yet  to  present  six 
satisfactory  tests  for  all  of  the  year  groups,  but  we  hope  soon  to  remedy 
the  omission  of  one  test  each  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  year  groups. 
(Drummond  gives  only  four  tests  for  each  year  group.)  On  the  other 
hand,  we  offer  a  full  set  of  tests  for  the  year  XI  and  alternative  tests  in 
several  of  the  year  groups. 

"  'Finally,  a  word  of  apology  for  this  'scissors  and  paste'  adaptation 
of  the  Terman  scale.  The  demand  for  a  scale  of  tests  for  the  blind, 
though  very  insistent,  seems  to  come  from  such  a  limited  number  of 
places  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  show  the  publishers  a  sufficient 
probable  return  for  the  expense  of  a  special  printing;  hence,  financial 
reasons,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  compare  the  blind  with  the  seeing,  have 
impelled  us  to  keep  this  Binet  scale  for  the  blind  as  close  as  possible  to 
Terman's  widely  used  scale  for  the  seeing.' 
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"The  response  to  our  circular  letter  has  been  most  gratifying.  To 
date  twenty-eight  Guides  have  been  distributed  and  over  400  record 
booklets  have  been  asked  for.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  wide 
variety  of  interested  persons,  as  indicated  by  the  following  partial  list : 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Crane,  Director,  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene, 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  John  P.  Currie,  Psychologist,  Psychological  Clinic,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Miss  Lucy  C.  Elliott,  Supervisor  of  Special  Schools,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Sister  M.  Cornelia,  The  Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Williams- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  B.  G.  Heyn  (Leila  Holterhoff),  New  York  Public  Library, 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Francis  N.  Maxfield,  Director  of  Special  Education,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Jess  W.  Miley,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Miss  Louise  E.  Poull,  New  York  City  Children's  Hospital,  Randall's 
Island,  N.  Y. 

"We  have  had  orders  also  from  four  superintendents  of  schools  for 
the  blind  and  from  the  educational  departments  of  six  universities. 
Many  of  our  correspondents  have  ordered  the  Manual  for  group  tests,  as 
well  as  the  Guide  for  the  Binet  tests,  and  quite  a  number  have  offered  to 
give  us  reports  on  their  results  to  add  to  our  data.  In  this  way  we  shall 
be  able  to  check  up  our  own  work  and  correct  any  errors  resulting  from 
the  study  of  a  limited  number  of  cases. 

"The  lecture  scheme  started  last  year  has  been  continued,  and  the 
Director  has  given  a  lecture  to  the  teachers  and  a  talk  to  the  pupils  in 
chapel  on  each  of  his  visits  to  Overbrook. 

"Aside  from  her  work  upon  the  study  of  the  500  former  students. 
Miss  Sargent  has  tested  thirty-nine  new  pupils  and  retested  eighty  old 
pupils  with  the  Binet  tests,  and  has  given  the  educational  tests  of  the 
Manual  to  the  pupils  of  the  fourth  grade.  At  the  request  of  the  psycholo- 
gist of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  she 
visited  New  York  City  and  tested  the  New  Jersey  pupils  in  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

"The  plans  for  Miss  Sargent  for  the  coming  year  include  the  prepara- 
tion for  publication  of  the  data  on  the  500  former  students ;  the  testing  of 
all  new  pupils  and  a  certain  number  of  old  pupils  with  the  Binet  tests ; 
the  trying  out  of  a  number  of  new  tests  to  see  whether  they  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Binet  series  to  give  us  six  good  tests  for  each  year  group ; 
the  testing  of  the  fourth  grade  with  all  the  group  tests  of  the  Manual  and 
of  the  whole  school  with  the  tests  for  some  one  subject  like  arithmetic,  to 
show  progress ;  and  the  general  direction  of  a  teachers'  class  in  Applied 
Psychology. 

"The  Director  hopes  to  complete  the  Binet  revision  and  get  some 
other  job  ready  for  publication;  to  take  an  occasional  class  in  Applied 
Psychology,  and  to  follow  up  all  the  clues  for  co-operation  with  psycholo- 
gists and  testers  who  plan  to  work  upon  the  blind  this  year,  as  indicated 
by  their  purchase  of  testing  materials." 

Knowledge  of  the  careers  of  former  pupils  is  not  a  new  thing  in  this 
school.  From  annual  reports  and  from  those  who  have  known  the  school 
longest  and  most  intimately,  one  quickly  learns  that  much  has  always  been 
known  about  its  former  pupils  and  graduates. 
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But  the  field  work  initiated  in  1903,  with  Mr.  Delfino  as  Field  Officer, 
has  provided  increased  opportunities  for  learning  about  the  careers  of 
our  ex-pupils  and  for  placement  and  follow-up  work,  with  the  result  that 
during  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the 
completeness  and  exactness  of  our  knowledge  of  former  pupils. 

This  information — some  of  which  was  available  in  written  form, 
some  in  verbal  form  only — was  collated  and  supplemented  by  Miss  Sargent 
and  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Summers  by  personal  interviews  with  members  of  the 
staff — the  Field  Officer  usually  possessing  the  larger  fund  of  information — 
and  occasionally  with  some  member  of  the  family  or  with  the  pupil  him- 
self, and  by  correspondence  and  any  other  available  means  of  investiga- 
tion. In  this  study,  Mrs.  Summers  was  very  helpful  by  reason  of  her 
long  previous  connection  with  our  school  in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  her 
wide  and  successful  experience  in  our  special  field,  and  her  keen  interest 
in  the  problems  involved  in  the  training,  placement,  and  follow-up  of  those 
without  sight. 

Assembling,  classifying,  and  analyzing  information  of  this  character 
in  a  study  like  this  is  no  easy  task ;  the  possibilities  of  error  are  numerous ; 
the  information  is  usually  incomplete  and  often  inaccurate;  but  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  these  have  been  minimized  by  reason  of  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunities available  to  us  for  this  study,  through  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
our  ex-pupils  available  through  numerous  and  more  dependable  sources 
than  correspondence. 

With  the  realization  of  the  increasing  demand  from  State  Commis- 
sions and  private  associations  for  teachers  of  blind  people  in  their  homes, 

who  shall  be  adequately  trained  for  this  important 
Training  Courses  work,  during  the  past  year  we  have  begun  tentative 
o       ospec  ive  plans  which  will  supply  more  adequate  equipment  for  a 

few  of  our  pupils  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
work  of  Home  Teaching  and  who  seem  to  possess  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions for  it. 

With  these  plans  in  mind,  two  of  our  girl  graduates — one  of  whom 
has  sufficient  vision  to  act  as  a  guide — have  this  year  been  taking  selected 
courses  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work.  These 
young  women  have  continued  to  live  here  at  the  school  and  have  gone  out 
to  their  classes  daily.  The  school  has  provided  not  only  living  but 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  daily  lessons. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  has  co-operated 
with  us  in  making  possible  the  field  and  case  work  so  essential  in  prepara- 
tion for  intelligent  work  in  Home  Teaching. 

During  the  current  school  year  we  plan  to  formulate  more  definite 
courses  of  training  that  will  combine  all  the  facilities  of  the  special 
institution  with  the  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work,  the  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity,  and  similar  local  opportunities  for  training. 
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A  bill*  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1923  and  approved  by  Governor 
Pinchot  May  19,  1923,  authorizes  the  appointment  of 

"a  commission   of   nine  members — three,   at   least,   of 
„  .    .  whom  shall  he  women,  and  six,  at  least,  experts  in  work 

,      ,     R[.    ,  to  help  the  condition  of  the  blind — to  make  a  study  of 

the  laws  and  of  educational,  economic,  and  social  con- 
ditions relating  to  blind  persons  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  also  to  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  with 
recommendations,  as  to  legislation  and  policies  to  make  the  treatment, 
care,  progress,  and  welfare  of  blind  persons  in  the  Commonwealth  com- 
parable with  the  most  approved  methods  and  practices." 

The  appointment  of  this  Commission  is  timely.  The  results  of  its 
labors  and  the  necessary  legislation  should  be  more  adequate  opportunities 
for  the  training  and  employment  of  adult  blind  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth who  are  of  suitable  age  and  physical  and  mental  condition  to 
profit  by  such  training;  the  adoption  of  wise  plans  for  relief  for  the  aged 
and  infirm ;  a  complete  program  for  the  education  of  the  most  capable 
youthful  blind;  provision  for  the  training  and  custodial  care  of  the  blind 
feeble-minded — in  a  word  the  adoption  of  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  "treatment,  care,  progress,  and  welfare"  of  all  the  blind 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Within  recent  years  our  income  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  unavoidable  increase  in  expenses.  During  the  past  six  years  the 
initial  appropriation  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
remained  unchanged,  but  the  State  has  honored  bills 
presented  which  have  represented  its  share  of  the 
deficit  incurred.  This  deficiency  appropriation  has  in- 
creased the  initial  appropriation  nearly  one-fourth  and  is  a  frank  admis- 
sion that  the  initial  appropriation  has  been  inadequate  for  the  service 
performed  at  current  costs.  The  appropriations  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  biennium  ended  May  31,  1923,  including  the  deficiency 
appropriation,  have  amounted  to  approximately  $470  per  pupil.  There 
are  few  residential  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country  that 
receive  so  small  a  State  appropriation  as  this,  the  more  usual  per  capita 
being  from  $600  to  $700. 

These  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  however,  wholly  State  sup- 
ported. Were  it  not  for  the  income  derived  from  our  private  funds 
applied  indiscriminately  toward  the  expenses  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  all  pupils  enrolled,  Pennsylvania  could  not  provide  training 
for  its  blind  pupils  at  less  cost  than  the  majority  of  such  schools  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  State  will  appropriate  $550  per  capita  for  such 
number  of  its  pupils  as  we  can  receive,  our  financial  needs  for  the 
immediate  future  can  be  met. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  commendable  financial  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  parents   of   most   of  our  pupils   who  can 

*  For  the  full  text  of  this  law,  Act   177,  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,   1923.   see  Appendix  E. 
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possibly  afford  to  contribute.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1923,  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  fifty-two  of  our  pupils  supplemented  the  State 
appropriation  by  nearly  $5000,  in  amounts  varying  from  $4  to  $375. 

(  )ur  cause  is  so  just  and  the  results  of  our  work  are  so  satisfying 
when  the  careers  of  our  ex-pupils  are  studied,  that  adequate  financial 
support  can  surely  be  secured  when  the  facts  have  been  made  known. 

The  changes  in  the  staff  this  year  have  been  few.  Miss  Cunningham, 
our  kindergartner  for  the  past  four  years,  resigned  at  the  close  of  our 
Summer  School  in  August  to  carry  out  her  long-cher- 
Changes  in  the  ished  plan  of  becoming  a  trained  nurse.   To  succeed  her, 

Corps.  we  employed  Miss  Anna  Shaddinger,  of  Doylestown, 

Pa.,  who  had  just  completed  her  course  of  training 
as  a  kindergartner  at  Temple  University.  Without  experience,  Miss 
Shaddinger  was  not  happy  as  a  resident  teacher ;  accordingly,  she  resigned 
at  the  close  of  her  first  month's  service.  Her  place  has  not  yet  been  filled. 
As  an  experiment,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  a  member  of  our  June,  1923, 
graduating  class,  who  was  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  a  pupil- 
teacher  at  the  Kindergarten  Building,  is  looking  after  the  youngest  group 
of  children. 

Miss  Stephens,  our  teacher  of  Mathematics  and  French  in  the  Boys' 
School  during  the  last  year,  resigned  in  June  to  resume  her  studies  as  a 
graduate  student.  Her  successor  is  Miss  Constance  Morey,  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  a  graduate  of  the  Oneonta  (New  York)  State  Normal  School. 
Miss  Morey  has  had  several  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  in 
the  Washington  and  Idaho  State  Schools  for  the  Blind,  and  subsequently 
in  teaching  children  who  see.  By  native  ability,  training,  and  experience, 
she  is  well  equipped  for  our  work  and  should  succeed. 

The  death  of  Miss  Annie  G.  McLaughlin  on  March  31,  1923,  removes 
from  our  staff  one  who  has  served  the  Institution  longer  than  most  of  our 
present  employees.  Miss  McLaughlin  was  first  employed  January  2, 
1889,  in  the  capacity  of  "Music  Reader."  In  this  capacity  it  was  her 
duty  to  dictate  music  to  pupils  who  wrote  it  in  Braille  that  they  might 
have  it  under  their  fingers  for  study  and  practice.  As  the  need  arose  for 
additional  assistance  in  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  school,  Miss 
McLaughlin  devoted  half  her  time  as  an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
Principal  and  half  to  her  duties  as  "Music  Reader."  And  still  later,  as 
the  demand  increased,  her  entire  time  was  given  to  the  general  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  Institution. 

Though  apparently  never  very  strong,  Miss  McLaughlin  was  usually 
at  her  post,  oftentimes,  in  recent  years  particularly,  being  in  her  place 
when  she  was  really  not  physically  able  to  carry  her  responsibilities.  By 
sheer  force  of  will  she  kept  at  her  work  until  after  the  meetings  of  the 
Committees  and  the  Board  of  Managers  in  May,  leaving  the  office  on 
May  20,  1922,  the  day  following  the  meeting  of  the  Board.  About  three 
weeks  later  she  went  home  and  did  not  recover  sufficiently  to  return. 
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Thus  for  nearly  thirty-four  years  Miss  McLaughlin  gave  the 
school,  of  which  she  was  so  proud  to  he  a  part,  loyal,  faithful,  and 
unselfish  service.  By  reason  of  her  long  connection  with  the  school  she 
was  conversant  with  much  of  its  entire  history;  for  more  than  one-third 
of  its  existence  she  was  an  integral  and  interested  part  of  it.  Her  long 
association  with  the  school  made  her  a  valuable  assistant,  particularly  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  its  history  and  general  policies.  Moreover,  she 
had  a  genuine  interest  and  pride  in  it  and  in  the  achievements  of  its 
pupils  and  graduates.  It  will  he  a  long  time  before  anyone  can  know  the 
details  of  the  school's  management  as  Miss  McLaughlin  knew  them. 


Our  Librarian,  Miss  Sterling,  reports  briefly,  but  interestingly,  as 
follows  : 

"Interest  in  hooks  and  reading  among  our  pupils 
Report  of  the  continues  to  grow.     There  is  perhaps  more  enthusiasm 

Library  and  with  the  younger  children  due  to  the  fact  that  their 

Printing  Office.  time  for  recreation  is  less  limited,  and  the  daily  cry  is : 

'Any  new  books  today?'  So  when  the  Junior  League 
offered  to  write  stories  for  our  children,  we  accepted  their  offer  grate- 
fully, and  are  reminded  of  the  years  gone  by  when  the  hand-written  books 
fitted  in  so  well  and  in  a  measure  supplied  the  demand  during  the  long 
period  of  embossing  books  in  American  Braille. 

"Out  of  the  18,432  embossed  books,  4040,  including  text  books,  were 
circulated  this  year  among  voluntary  readers  of  our  own  school,  and 
others  throughout  the  country.  Not  only  by  High  School  and  University 
students  but  by  other  men  and  women  who  wish  to  advance,  are  our 
books  appreciated. 

"Last  year  the  Library  was  carefully  looked  over  and  books  that 
were  too  greatly  soiled  or  dilapidated  were  either  thrown  away  or  sent  to 
the  Home  for  Consumptives  at  Chestnut  Hill,  where  there  are  two  finger 
readers  who  expressed  appreciation. 

"All  American  Braille  books,  except  those  in  constant  use,  were 
carried  to  the  lower  library.  Revised  Braille  books,  Grade  One  and  One- 
Half,  were  put  into  their  place,  thus  leaving  the  space  for  new  books. 

"Considerable  time  has  been  given  to  the  classification  of  subjects, 
these  being  arranged  on  cards.  For  example :  A  white  card  contains  the 
subject  "Indians";  pink  cards,  all  material  in  the  library  pertaining  to 
Indians.  They  also  state  the  author's  name,  and  the  title  of  the  book  in 
which  each  article  may  be  found.  These  cards  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, thus  making  it  possible  to  find  at  once  whatever  there  is  on  any 
subject. 

"Other  cards  are  for  pupils'  reading.  A  record  of  all  books  read 
since  the  year  1899  is  on  file.  Frequently  a  graduate  of  past  years  will 
ask  to  have  his  list  read,  and  a  present-day  pupil  will  sometimes  promise 
to  read  more  if  his  record  is  not  just  what  it  should  be." 

The  Manager  of  our  Printing  Office,  Miss  Mclntyre,  submits  the 
subjoined  report : 

"Within  the  twelve  months  ended  November  30,  1923,  work  done  in 
our  Printing  Office  was  as  follows ; 
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Large  plates  embossed 756 

Medium  plates  embossed 1,190 

Small   plates    embossed .         46 

1,992 

Number  of  sheets  printed 11,854 

Christmas  cards  printed 250 

Calendars  printed    225 

"Plates  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One-Half,  were  made 
from  the  following : 

How  to  Use  Your  Machine  Switching  Telephone  in  Philadelphia,  The  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Pinocchio,  by  C.  Collodi. 
Ramona,  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

The  Seven  Old  Ladies  of  Lavender  Town,  by  H.  C.  Bunner. 
Sohrab  and  Rustum,  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
Elements  of  Latin,  by  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge. 
Quatre-Vingt  Treize,  by  Victor  Hugo. 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  by  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Temas  Espanoles,  by  J.  P.  W.  Crawford. 

Quarterly  Magazine,  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  Overbrook  (American  Braille). 
Semi-Annual  Examinations   (American  and  Revised  Braille). 

"The  Junior  League  of  Philadelphia,  an  organization  composed  of 
young  women,  zealous  in  good  deeds,  having  decided  early  in  the  school- 
year  to  specialize  in  problems  concerning  the  blind,  selected  for  particular 
effort  in  that  direction  the  work  of  transcribing  Braille,  thereby  increasing 
the  output  of  reading  matter  for  the  blind. 

''This  decision  has  been  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  blind  in 
general,  but  to  our  School  in  particular;  nor  would  a  report  of  our 
Printing  Office  be  complete  without  a  recognition  of  its  special  service  to 
that  department ;  for,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  embossing  has  for  several 
years  past  been  confined  largely  to  textbook  work,  very  little  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  us  for  the  embossing  of  fiction.  The  members  of  the 
Junior  League  have  enriched  our  Library  by  the  addition  of  two  story 
books  and  nine  articles  taken  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  World's 
Work,  the  Outlook,  and  the  Literary  Digest.  Some  of  these  articles  are 
serial. 

"One  member  of  the  League  and  two  ladies  connected  with  the  Red 
Cross  have  also  assisted  in  the  writing  of  selections  from  French  and 
Latin  authors. 

"These  books  and  magazine  articles  must,  of  course,  be  proof  read 
and  shellaced,  to  render  them  of  sufficient  durability  to  justify  the  vast 
amount  of  labor  expended — many  of  them  having  been  written  on  slates, 
which  means  only  one  dot  at  a  time — and  then  bound  before  they  are 
ready  for  circulation.     For  this  work,  our  Printing  Office  is  responsible. 

"A  comparison  of  the  lists  of  language  textbooks  which  have  been 
embossed  during  recent  years  shows  that  the  demand  for  textbooks  in 
foreign  languages,  particularly  in  French  and  in  Spanish,  has  been  con- 
stantly on  the  increase. 

"Without  any  consideration  of  the  needs  of  classes  or  pupils  in  other 
schools,  we  have  at  the  present  time  eleven  of  our  own  students  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  one  at  the  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Boys,  one  at  the  Friends'  Select  School,  one  at  Vassar  College,  three  at 
the  Catholic  High  School,  and  five  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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GIRLS 

TOTAL 

97 

209 

17 

45 

114 

254 

17 

37 

97 

217 

"Our  Printing  Office  should  be  ready  to  supply  the  needs  of  these 
students  in  case  they  are  unable  to  advance  without  special  aid  in  the 
embossing  line,  and  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  able  to  re-edit  and 
prepare  this  work  IN  ADVANCE  and  without  UNDUE  HASTE  while 
keeping  up  the  classroom  work.     This,  then,  is  our  problem. 

"The  appreciative  realization  which  our  students,  both  here  and  else- 
where, have  shown  whenever  they  have  been  able  to  get  their  books 
promptly,  has  been  most  gratifying." 

STATISTICS. 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  May  31,  1923. 

movement  of  population 

BOYS 

Resident  at  last  report 112 

Admitted 28 

Population    (including  one   "Home   Inmate'' ) 140 

Discharged  20 

Resident  at  the  close  of  the  year 120 

NATIONALITIES   OF    PUPILS* 

Number  of  children  foreign   born    11 

Number  of  children  native  born  of  foreign-born  parents 74 

Number  of  children  native  born  of  native-born  parents 166 

Number  of  children  native  born  of  unknown  parents 2 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  June  1,  1922,  to  May  31,  1923 253 

Foreign  countries  represented  in  birthplaces  of  pupils : 

Italy  4       Armenia   1      Canada    1       England    1 

Hungary  1       Ireland    1       Poland    1       Russia    1 

Foreign  countries  represented  in  birthplaces  of  parents : 

Italy  19  Russia  (including  Lithuania)  .  .x  12  Ireland    11 

England    8  Germany  5  Poland    5 

Austria   3  Armenia    1  Greece   1 

Hungary  1  Scotland   1  Sweden   1 

Switzerland  1  Russia-Hungary     1  Austria-Australia .  1 

England-Wales    .  .  1  Austria-Poland    1  Scotland-Ireland    .  1 

Age  at  Admission  of  the  45  Pupils  Received  Tune  1,  1922-May  31,  1923,  Inclusive. 


Age 

No. 

Age 

No. 

Age 

No. 

Age 

No, 

5 

4 

10 

5 

15 

2 

22 

1 

6 

2 

11 

1 

16 

2 

23 

1 

7 

2 

12 

5 

17 

1 

24 

1 

8 

2 

13 

3 

18 

1 

39 

1 

9 

5 

14 

3 

20 

2 

43 

1 

Total 

admissions 

, .  45 

Fifteen  pupils  admitted  were  under  10  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
being  5  years  and  3  months;  seventeen,  from  10  to  15  years;  eight,  from 
15  to  20  years;  three,  from  21  to  25  years;  one  eaeh  at  39  and  43. 

Of  the  pupils  admitted,  thirty-seven  were  from  Pennsylvania;  two 
from  Delaware ;  four  from  New  Jersey ;  one  from  Virginia ;  one  from 
Connecticut.     Of  those  in  attendance  during  the  year,  217  were  partly 

*  So   difficult   is   it  to   define    "nationality"   and   to   establish    the    nationality    of   our    pupils   that 
we  have  resorted  to  a  classification  by  place  of  birth. 
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supported  by  Pennsylvania  (twenty-eight  counties  represented)  ;  twenty- 
six  by  New  Jersey;  seven  by  Delaware;  two  by  Connecticut;  one  by  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  the  remainder  by  the  Institution  or  by  friends. 

Length  of  Time  Here  of  the  36  Pupils  Discharged 
June  1,  1922-May  31,  1923,  Inclusive 

Time  here  No.  Time  here  No.  Time  here  No. 
Less  than 

one  year  3  4  1  11  2 

1  7  6  3  13  2 

2  6  9  4  15  1 

3  2  10  4  16  1 
Total  discharges   37* 

With  the  departure  of  "Miss  Emma,"  as  she  was  affectionately 
known  throughout  the  Institution  for  years,  the  Home  Department — an 
active  and  important  department  of  the  Institution  from  1851  to  1874 
(existent  but  quiescent  for  the  past  forty-nine  years) — ceases  to  exist. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  Those  Admitted: 

Post-papillatic  Atrophy   .  12       BHHHBUBHHHBni 

Ophthalmia    Neonatorum  9       WtSSBBK^^KBKiMBBBBKi 

Iridochoroiditis    3 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa   ...  3 

Retinochoroiditis    3 

Congenital  Aniridia   ....  2 

Congenital  Cataract    ....  2 

Kerato-iritis ;    Secondary 

Glaucoma 2 

Detachment    of    the    Re- 
tina    2 

Congenital   Coloboma   of 

the  Iris  and  Choroid..  1       ■■ 

Buphthalmos   1       BB 

High  Myopia   1       ■■ 

Interstitial  Keratitis 1       ■■ 

Penetrating     Wound     of 

the  Eye   (Traumatic) .  1       ■■ 

Conical  Cornea  and  Cat-  

aract    1       Hi 

No   diagnosis    1       WM 

Total  admissions 45 

Relatives  Blind  : — One  boy  has  one  blind  brother  and  one  blind 
sister.  One  girl  has  one  brother  nearly  blind.  One  girl  has  two  brothers 
and  one  sister  blind. 

Health  : — There  wras  no  case  of  serious  illness  in  the  school  during 
the  entire  year.  There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  interruption  of  the 
school  work  due  to  the  appearance,  first  in  the  boys'  and  then  in  the  girls' 
department,  of  isolated  cases  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  chicken-pox. 
Fortunately,  prompt  isolation  resulted  in  the  immediate  checking  of  each 

*  Miss  Emma  Boyer,  the  last  aged  member  of  the  "Home  Department,"  after  a  residence 
of  over  69  years  in  the  School,  withdrew  October  31,  1923,  on  account  of  ill  health;  thus  adding 
one  to   the   total   number   of   discharges. 
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of  these  children's  diseases,  but  before  they  were  entirely  eliminated  the 
school  did  not  meet  in  the  auditorium  for  the  usual  morning  exercises 
for  six  weeks.  This  interrupted  rather  seriously  the  interest  and  progress 
of  the  work  of  choral  singing. 

Three  cases  of  diphtheria  appeared  at  the  Kindergarten  Building, 
but  these  were  promptly  transferred  to  the  Municipal  Hospital  where 
they  made  satisfactory  recoveries.  Fortunately,  none  of  these  cases  was 
serious. 

Necrology: — There  was  no  death  in  the  school  during  the  year. 

STUDIES   PURSUED   DURING  THE   YEAR. 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

Kindergarten  7  8  *1S 

Academic  Subjects 
English  : 

Reading    66  75  tl41 

Writing  (Braille)    62  63  fl25 

Spelling    91  101  fl92 

Language   26  13  49 

Grammar   30  35  65 

Rhetoric   3  14  17 

Literature    30  36  66 

Composition    77  84  161 

Physical  Expression  and  Declamation: 

Elements  of  Speech 77  84  161 

Impersonation    77  84  161 

Presentation  of  Plays 77  84  161 

Eoreign  Languages  : 

Latin    7  21  28 

French    8  15  23 

History  : 

Ancient   24  —  24 

Mediaeval    24  24 

English   —  14  14 

American   11  46  68 

Civics    12  11  23 

Current   News    77  84  161 

Science: 

General  Science  —  26  26 

Nature    40  42  f82 

Physiology  and   Hygiene 28  19  47 

Geography  56  58  114 

Phvsical  Geographv    8  9  17 

Physics —  10  10 

Mathematics  : 

Number    40  28  f68 

Arithmetic  30  67  97 

Algebra    8  13  31 

Plane   Geometry    —  8  8 

*  The  number  of  children  doing  strictly  kindergarten  work  tins  year  is  practically  the  same 
as  it  has  been  in  recent  years,  but  the  children  who  are  in  the  connecting  class  and  first  grade 
have  been  taught  the  following  subjects:  Reading,  writing  (Braiile),  spelling,  language,  number, 
modeling,  drawing,  and  nature  work;  and  the  first  grade  lias  had,  in  addition  to  these  subjects, 
the  following:  Ancient  history  stories,  raffia  and  reed  work,  and  sewing  (hand).  The  number 
of  pupils  in  the  connecting  class  and  the  first  grade  are  included  this  year  with  the  number  of 
those   pursuing  these   subjects   in   the   main   school. 

t  Includes  fourteen  girls  and  seventeen  boys  in  the  first  grade  and  connecting  class  at  the 
Kindergarten   Building. 
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( low  mercial  Studies  :  girls 

Business  Arithmetic   — 

Business  Law  — 

Industrial    Geography    — 

Typewriting    30 

1  Hctaphone    4 

Filing    30 

Shorthand    (Braille)    3 

Form  Study  : 

J  )rawing  50 

Modeling    36 

Manual  Arts 

Woodwork    — 

Chair  Seating  45 

Weaving     5 

Basketry   8 

Crocheting"  • 34 

Knitting    60 

Hand  Sewing   39 

Machine  Sewing   17 

Cooking    4 

Hat  Making   3 

Agriculture 

Vegetable  Gardening  — 

Poultry   Husbandry    — 

Horticulture    — 

Physical  Training 

Athletics   — 

Gymnastics    70 

Corrective   Gymnastics    32 

Dancing    77 

Swimming    — 

Music 

Chorus  Singing   93 

Solfeggio 41 

Individual  Voice  Culture 10 

Piano  22 

Organ    1 

Harmony    6 

Normal  Course   1 

Tuning    — 


BOYS 

TOTAL 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

46 

76 

2 

6 

46 

76 

— 

3 

46 

t96 

46 

t82 

74 

74 

67 

112 

21 

26 

21 

29 

— 

34 

— 

60 

— 

39 

— 

17 

— 

4 

— 

3 

45 

45 

24 

24 

24 

24 

84 

84 

84 

154 

— 

32 

— 

// 

84 

84 

98 

fl91 

31 

72 

11 

21 

27 

49 

2 

3 

2 

8 

1 

21 

21 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  following  for  the 
courtesies  extended  to  us : 

A  friend,  for  six  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Smith,  for  pianola  and  sixty  records. 

Miss  Carrie  Dean,  for  two  violins. 

Mr.  William  K.  Huff,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Forum,  for  eight 
season  tickets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Gummey,  for  flute  and  two  banjos  in  cases. 

Miss  Florence  Finnegan,  for  five  tickets  to  series  of  recitals. 

Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Saxman,  for  Christmas  offering. 

Mrs.  Harold  Yarnall,  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Association,  for  thirty  tickets  to 
"Tales  of  Hoffman." 

Miss  Elsie  Judd,  Superintendent,  Intermediate  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of 
Emmanuel  P.  E.  Church,  for  dolls  to  girls  and  mouth  organs  to  boys  at  the 
Kindergarten  Building. 

Mrs.  Blankhorn,  Fourth  Church  of  Christ-  Scientist,  for  two  embossed  books. 

f  Includes  fourteen  girls  and  seventeen  boys  in  the  first  grade  and  connecting  class  at  the 
Kindergarten  Building. 
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Air.  Herbert  S.  Welsh,  for  two  tickets  to  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Concert. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Parker,  for  two  tickets  to  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Concert. 

Air.  Edward  Glinz,  Secretary  of  the  Allied  Confectionery  Industry  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  218  boxes  of  candy  on  Candy  Day,  October  13. 

Al.  W.  Ketchum,  for  concert  tickets. 

Jeannette  AI.  O'Connor,   for  Christmas  offering. 

Gimbel  Brothers,  for  conducting'  thirty-four  children  through  the  Toy  Depart- 
ment at  Christmas,  and  gift  of  box  of  candy  and  Radio  Button  to  each  child. 

Air.  Ellis  Gimbel,  for  thirty  tickets  to  Barnum  and  Bailey's  Circus. 

Aliss  June  Schearer,  for  contribution  to  the  "llapovgi"  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

Aliss  Bessie  E.  Poorman,  for  seventeen  pairs  of  kid  gloves  and  thirteen  pairs  of 
silk  gloves. 

Air.  Frederic  Aaron,  for  ten  boxes  of  candy  at  Christmas  and  for  motoring 
children  to  Church. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Murphy,  Olympia,  Fla.,  for  barrel  of  grapefruit  and  oranges. 

Air.  H.  Yerkes,  for  Radio  Equipment  for  the  Boys'  School. 

Air.  Frank  S.  Plegge,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Howard  B.  Burritt,  for  a  piano  recital 
on  May  19. 

"The  Cubs,'*  for  an  entertainment  given  at  the  School  and  for  invitation  to  a 
special  performance  at  the  theatres  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

To  the  Alembers  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women;  to  the  Students  of  Bryn  Mawr  College;  to  Alembers  of  The  Junior  League 
of  Philadelphia;  and  to  Airs.  W.  Carmine,  and  others  for  reading  to  our  pupils  who 
are  attending  High  Schools,  Professional  Schools,  and  Universities. 

To  the  following  for  providing  automobiles  to  take  the  children  and  their  guides 
to  the  trains  when  leaving  for  the  Christmas  vacation  : 
Air.  Frederic  Aaron  Aliss  S.  J.  Say  ward 

Air.  Adrian   P.  Archer  Air.  Walter  R.  Sparks 

Air.  C.  J.  Auerbach  Air.  W.  N.  Skivington 

Air.  H.  J.  Auerbach  Air.  William  J.  Thorn 

Air.  William  Borrelli  Air.  Edson  Cook 

Air.  L.  W.  Burns  Dr.  Charles  H.  Culver 

Air.  C.  E.  AlcParland  Air.  Sidney  W.  Waterman 

Airs.  William  P.  Murray  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Williams 

Dr.  L.  W.  Deichler 

To  Publishers  and  Authors  for  permission  to  emboss  the  following  books  : 
Ginn  and  Co. — Elements  of  Latin,  by  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. — Sohrab  and  Rustum,  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
The  Crowell  Publishing  Co. — A  Blind  Boy  Who  Became  a  Great  Physician,  by  John 

K.  Rhodes,  in  the  American  Magazine. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 

January  12,  1924. 
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LIST   OF    PUPILS. 

Enrolled  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  May  31,  1923 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 

accession  GIRLS 

NO.  NAMES                                                                                    RECEIVED 

2493  Andres,  Florence  M 1919 

2596  Arena,   Inez    1922 

2421  Baldi,  Carolina    1918 

2557     Barber,  Lauretta  Wright 1921 

2468  Barna,  Susan  1919 

2475     Bavuk,  Violet  R 1919 

2250     Beckman,  Mav  C 1912 

2614     Borofsky,  Dorothy   1922 

2570     Condran,  Mary  E 1921 

2597  Crawford,  May  1922 

2626  Damico,    Carmella    1923 

2576     D'Aiutola,  Anna   1921 

2183     Drissell,  Anna  L 1910 

2609  *Dunsmore,    Catherine    Elizabeth 1922 

2266     Epstein,  Violet  M 1913 

2259     Fabrio,  Annie    1913 

2633     Fieden,   Bertha    1923 

2422  Gane,   Anita    1918 

2524     Garrison,  Mary  Elizabeth 1920 

2640     Genthner,    Esther    Elizabeth 1923 

2371     Gillett,  Gertrude  D 1916 

2569     Gordon,  Louise   1921 

2485     Gorman,   Mary  A 1919 

2567     Gorman,  Theresa   1921 

2229     Griffin,    Meta    1912 

2165     Gurtowska,   Valieri    1909 

2494  Haines,  Mary  E 1919 

2635     Heckenberger,  Elizabeth  May 1923 

2178     Hess,  Louisa  M 1910 

2566     Hoffner,  Jean  Barbara 1921 

2384     Hornberger,  Grace  R 1917 

2589  Jones,  Katherine  Elizabeth 1922 

2533     Jones,  Lois  Alvirda 1920 

2313     Keeley,  Frances  E 1915 

2406     Kemp,  Anna  Irene 1917 

2436    Kepner,  Dorothy  J 1918 

2511     Kittinger,  Carolyn  May 1920 

2352     Kutz,  Leah  H 1916 

2249     Linn,   Willie  Fay 1912 

2337     Loux,   Mary    1915 

2469  Lungren,  Isabelle  M.  R 1919 

2362     McAndrew,  Elizabeth   1916 

2552     McGahey,  Theresa  Marie 1921 

2544     McGintv,   Katharine    1921 

2627  Mcintosh,  Mary  Catherine 1923 

2449     McPeek,  Nellie  M 1919 

2327     Maitland,   Saloma   Marguerite 1915 

2590  *Mason,  Marv  Pearl 1922 

2559     Maynard,  Dorothy  1921 

2504     Meadows,  Marguerite  V 1920 

2588     Merget,   Dorothy    1922 

2397     Miller  Dorothy  1 1917 

2499     Miller,  Mary  V 1920 

2617     Milleysack,  Caroline  Bernice 1922 

*  Readmission. 
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COUNTIES 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Bucks 

Luzerne 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Dauphin 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lancaster 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia 

Montgomery 

Luzerne 

Berks 

Philadelphia 

Franklin 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Delaware 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Northumberland 

Bucks 

Philadelphia 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Northampton 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Luzerne 

Lebanon 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Cambria 

Northampton 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lackawanna 

Dauphin 

Philadelphia 

Chester 

Franklin 

Lackawanna 


ACCESSION 

NO.  NAMES                                                                                RECEIVED                COUNTIES 

2583     Molnar,   Mary    1921  Luzerne 

2482     Morrow,  Mattie  1 1919  Philadelphia 

2611  *Mover,  Helen  1922  Luzerne 

2440     Narducci,  Rose   1918  Erie 

2389     Ocksreider,  Grace  M 1917  Luzerne 

2603  *Pancake,  Jane   1922  Philadelphia 

2227     Paulev,  Eva  May 1912  Lehigh 

2269     Paulev,  Verna  A 1913  Lehigh 

2278     Pieczynski,  Catherine    1913  Philadelphia 

2240     Putt,  Lillie  A 1912  Berks 

2501     Raihl,  Matilda  M.   1920  Lancaster 

2602     Riedy,  Helen  Louise 1922  Lycoming 

2558     Reisinger,  Katherine  Harriet 1921  Berks 

2408     Resh,  Theresa  A 1917  Philadelphia 

2094     Rex,  Gertrude  1907  Schuvlkill 

2307     Rose,  Eva   1915  Philadelphia 

2149     Rowen,  Carrie  1909  Philadelphia 

2641     Sapp,    Similene    1923  Philadelphia 

2351     Skelton,  Mildred  S 1916  Dauphin 

2156     Smith,  Helen  1 1909  Dauphin 

2425     Spaar,  Eleanor  M 1918  Berks 

2349     Spunn,    Lena    1916  Philadelphia 

2260     Stern,  Ella  May 1913  Chester 

2271     Stevenson,  Myrtle  E 1913  Northumberland 

2399     Sullivan,  Elizabeth  L 1917  Bradford 

2319     Tangert,  Anna  Grace 1915  Lancaster 

2219     Tasch,  Katherine    1912  Philadelphia 

2146    Turner,  Ruth  C 1909  Philadelphia 

2455     Van   Sciver,  Jennie 1919  Philadelphia 

2404    Weber,    Hilda    1917  Philadelphia 

2435     Weikert,   Leila   Grace 1918  Franklin 

2607  *  Weiss,  Florence 1922  Lehigh 

2434     White,  Edith  Florence  S 1918  Lackawanna 

2549     Wilson,  Anna 1921  Philadelphia 

2412     Zadlo,  Branislowa    1917  Philadelphia 

2356    Zipp,   Annie    1916  Northampton 


FROM    OTHER    STATES. 

ACCESSION 

NO.  NAMES                                                                                        RECEIVED                   STATES 

2517     Adams,   Emily   Grace 1920  Delaware 

2593     Berry,  Helen    1922  Delaware 

2534     Bird,  Esther  Marie 1920  New  Jersey 

2453     Bowen,  Edith  E 1919  New  Jersev 

2637     Brooks,  Mildred  Isabel 1923  Delaware 

2217     Burnett,  Grace  B 1911  New  Jersey 

2329     Carty,  Patience  E 1915  New  Jersev 

2510     Clarke,  Mary  M 1920  New  Jersey 

2639     Davidow,   Mamie    1923  New  Jersev 

2478     Desio.   Delphine  L 1919  Dist.  of  Columbia 

2281     Dillett,  Izetta  1913  New  Tersev 

2366     Doran,  Ethel  E 1916  New  Jersey 

2506     Hansen,  Clara  M 1920  New  Jersev 

2502     Hughes,  Alice  R 1920  New  Jersey 

2265     King,  Maria  B 1913  Delaware 

2381     Lvnn,   Alberta   1917  New  Jersev 

2632     Morris,  Madeline  A 1923  Delaware 

2591     Perkins,  Carolvn  H 1922  New  Jersev 

2144     Rutherford,  Irma  1909  New  Jersev 

2451     Scherer,  Helen  V.  A 1919  New  Jersey 

2629     Shockley,  Gladys    1923  New  Tersev 

2470     Steward",  Bertha  M 1919  Delaware 

2387    Wilkinson,  Jessie  D 1917  Delaware 

*  Readmissions. 
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FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 

BOYS 

ACCESSION 

NO.  NAMES                                                                                     RECEIVED                 COUNTIES 

2515     Amadio,   Jesse   Sylvester 1920  Montgomery 

2610     Anderson,  Lloyd  William 1922  Northampton 

2263     Barren,   George  S 1913  Berks 

2594  Bauer,   Alvin   Norman 1922  Philadelphia 

2374     Beck,  Carl  H 1916  Philadelphia 

2496    Bender,  Frederick  M 1920  Lycoming 

2586     Bixby,   Frederic   Ivan 1922  Bradford 

2103     Bocella,  Luigi    1907  Philadelphia 

2600     Bover,  Chester  1922  Dauphin 

2562     Boyle,   John   Patrick 1921  Philadelphia 

2488  Brader,  Irvin    1919  Luzerne 

2322     Braxton,  Alger  W 1915  Delaware 

2298     Brooks,  Samuel  F 1914  Philadelphia 

2345     Carbury,  Joseph  F 1916  Philadelphia 

2461     Cariola,  Michael   1919  Philadelphia 

2420     Chronister,  Sylvan  L 1918  York 

2508     Cicirello,   Alphonsus    1920  Philadelphia 

2463  Cliver,  Collin  E 1919  Philadelphia 

2431     Collins,  George  H 1918  Philadelphia 

2446     Collins,  James  W 1919  Philadelphia 

2454     Copeland,  Arthur  E 1919  Philadelphia 

2634     Cornelius,  Leon  William 1923  Northumberland 

2439     Cox,  Allen  H 1918  Philadelphia 

2214     Davis,   William    1911  Montgomery 

2608     Decker,  Elwood    1922  Lackawanna 

2561     Dougherty,  Thomas  John 1921  Philadelphia 

2248     deMoll,  Rupert  B 1912  Philadelphia 

2584     Doyle,   James    Joseph 1921  Lackawanna 

2479     Fenton,  Alfred  T 1919  Cumberland 

2320     Gabriele,  Louis    1915  Philadelphia 

2631     Gaston,   Charles   McKinlev 1923  Indiana 

2270     Gavin,  Martin  Joseph 1913  Philadelphia 

2595  Gayecky,  Stephen   1922  Luzerne 

2272     Gearhart,  Kenneth  C 1913  Clearfield 

2612  *Gelb,  Stanley  C 1922  Schuylkill 

2484     Genthner,  Charles  W 1919  Berks 

2521     Genthner,  Leroy  Franklin 1920  Berks 

2335     Geroskie,  John  1915  Chester 

2571     Gesek,   Chester    1921  Lackawanna 

2560    Gleason,  John   1921  Philadelphia 

2582     Greco,  Vincenzo    1921  Philadelphia 

2268     Hadjelhi,   Joseph    1913  Philadelphia 

2353     Henry,  Edward  R 1916  Lancaster 

2613  Hersh,  Russell  1922  Lehigh 

2551  *Hill,    Harry   Leonard 1922  Philadelphia 

2532     Hoffner,  Willard   Charles 1920  Philadelphia 

2580     Huber,  Alvin  J 1921  Lackawanna 

2624    Jarrell,  Sanford  George 1923  Philadelphia 

2262     Jigerjian,   Garabed    (Robert) 1913  Northumberland 

2523     Jones,  Allen  E 1920  Philadelphia 

2604    Jones,  William    Patrick 1922  Bucks 

2394  Kearney,  Albert  J 1917  Philadelphia 

2395  Kearney,  Elmer  C 1917  Philadelphia 

2464  Keiper,  Ralph  L 1919  Northampton 

2553     Kendall,  James   Nelson 1921  Fulton 

2175     Kessler,   Samuel    1910  Philadelphia 

2598     Konkle,  George  M 1922  Lycoming 

2616    Langham,  William  Elmer 1922  Blair 

2285     Lare,    John    Walter 1914  Montgomery 

2495     Lauster,  Paul  C 1919  Lehigh 

2396  Lechner,  Wayne  Gordon 1917  Berks 

2489  Leggett,  Thomas  J 1919  Philadelphia 

*  Readmissions. 
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ACCESSION 

NO.  NAMES                                                                                    RECEIVED                 COUNTIES 

2473  Lese,  William  1 1919  ( :iearfield 

2547    Louderback,  John  S 1921  Philadelphia 

2433    Lugiano,  Frank   1918  Schuylkill 

2388     McCall,  Marcus  Kennedy 1917  Philadelphia 

2373     McCullough,  Ray  R.   . . ." 1916  Cumberland 

2542     McDonald,  Thomas  1 1921  Philadelphia 

2448     McPeek,  Kenneth   H 1919  Northampton 

2505     Marinangeli,  Edward  F 1920  Lackawanna 

2599    Mihalek,  Victor  1922  Luzerne 

2150     Miller,    Ralph    S 1909  Philadelphia 

2605  Miller,  Edgar  H 1922  Carbon 

2301     Monn,  Clarence  C 1914  Franklin 

2643     Mowbray,  Maurice  Edward 1923  Delaware 

2474  Mowery,  Edward  S 1919  Cumberland 

2452     Moyer,  Jerry  J 1919  Lehigh 

2627     Musselman,  Earl  John 1922  Lehigh 

2606  Neithamer,  William 1922  Schuylkill 

2575     Newbold,  J.  Edward 1921  Bucks 

2367  Noggle,  Ray  0 1916  Dauphin 

2148     Opie,  Webster  H 1909  Philadelphia 

2528     Ortman,   Franklin  Joseph 1920  Lancaster 

2619  Panuszka,   Peter   1922  Luzerne 

2299     Pearlman,  Benjamin    1914  Philadelphia 

2572  Piccioli,   Harry    1921  Lackawanna 

2539     Pierson,   Thomas    1921  Philadelphia 

2438     Ponett,   Charlie   1918  Northampton 

2625     Price,  Lewis  Leroy 1922  Union 

2350     Puskoskie,  Charles  1916  Northumberland 

2192     Rank,  Carl  J 1910  Union 

2292  Rettew,  Charles   Paul 1914  Dauphin 

2368  Rudv,   Toseph  A 1916  Dauphin 

2405     Ruth,  Jay  Clifford 1917  Lehigh 

2622     Savitz,    Donald   Benjamin 1922  Northampton 

2376     Schickling,  John   1917  Philadelphia 

2498     Schlechtweg,   William   Joseph 1920  Philadelphia 

2293  Schreffler,  John  Cameron 1914  Lycoming 

2481     Schwering,  Charles  F 1919  Philadelphia 

2642     Scott,  James  Warren 1923  Philadelphia 

2636     Scott,  Robert  McClellan s  1923  Perry 

2577     Shaw,   Bertram  Frank 1921  Montgomery 

2294  Snyder,   Chester    1914  Northumberland 

2620  Spangle,  Guy  Lockwood 1922  Blair 

2242     Spencer,  Raymond  1912  Philadelphia 

2573  Stamponi,  John  1921  Philadelphia 

2429     Standish,  John  L 1918  Philadelphia 

2428     Sterner,  Ralph  E 1918  Lehigh 

2579     Taylor,  William   1921  Delaware 

2410     Thomas,  James  L 1917  Delaware 

2413     Trapp,  Francis  E 1917  Lehigh 

2638     Tuscano,  George 1923  Philadelphia 

2574  Veitz,   Edward  Leroy 1921  Wyoming 

2398    Ventresca,  Edmund   1917  Philadelphia 

2630  *Wachhaus,  Gustav   1923  Schuylkill 

2145     Weigel,  Theodore  L 1909  Lycoming 

2194     Weiner,  Abraham 1910  Philadelphia 

2216     Young,  John  W 191 1  Philadelphia 

2332     Young,  Paul  C 1915  Philadelphia 

2536     Zultanski  Max 1920  Luzerne 


ACCESSION 
NO. 


FROM    OTHER    STATES. 


NAMES 

2386     Applegate,  Edgar  Freeman. 
2623     Bennett,  Philip  Oliyer 


RECEiyED 

.   1917 
.   1923 


Readmissions. 
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STATES 

New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 


ACCEi 

5SION 

NO. 

NAMES 

RECEIVED 

STALLS 

2491 

Burns,  1  )onald  I\ 

....    1919 

N 

ew  Jersey 

2601 

*Chapman,  Harold  Ascher 

....   1922 

Vi 

rginia 

2555 

Cifelli,  Norberto  

....   1921 

N 

2W  Jersey 

2565 

Fink,    Burton    

1921 

Ohio 

2417 

Forcelli,  Tony  

....   1918 

N 

2\v  Jersey 

2409 

Glass,  Charles  Sylvanus... 

....   1917 

Florida 

2615 

Hassett,  William  Herbert 

1922 

Connecticut 

2564 

Kelsey,  Arthur  Sidney.... 

1921 

C< 

jnnecticut 

2587 

Kennedy,  Edward  John... 

....    1922 

Canada 

2514 

Kennedy,  Robert  CM. 

....   1920 

N 

sw  Jersey 

2554 

Moore,  Earl  Singles 

....   1921 

N 

2\v  Jersey 

2372 

O'Connor,  Murray  C 

....   1916 

W 

est  Virginia 

2568 

Oden,  Paul  '. 

1921 

Alabama 

2628 

Piehowski  Joseph 

....   1923 

N 

ew  Jersey 

2300 

Putnam,  John  Everett.... 

....   1914 

N 

ew  Jersey 

2592 

Robinson,  Leonard  Albert. 

1922 

T 

snnessee 

2369 

Schweiber,  August 

1916 

N 

ew  Jersey 
ew  Jersey 

2578 

Smyth,  Charles  Raymond. 

....   1921 

N 

Number  of  pupils  in  above 

ist: 

Girls    

113 

Boys  

140 

Total   .... 

253 

Ages  of  Pupils  Enrolled  During  the  Year 

Age 

Girls             Boys 

Total 

Age 

Girls 

Boys           Total 

4 

1                    0 

1 

18 

4 

5 

9 

5 

3                    2 

5 

19 

9 

5 

14 

6 

2                   2 

4 

20 

3 

6 

9 

7 

5                   6 

11 

21 

3 

2 

5 

8 

5                   6 

11 

22 

1 

2 

3 

9 

6                 12 

18 

h 

3 

2 

5 

10 

4                   7 

11 

24 

2 

4 

6 

11 

8                  14 

22 

25 

1 

2 

3 

12 

14                   8 

22 

27 

0 

2 

2 

13 

10                 12 

22 

28 

1 

0 

14 

8                  12 

20 

29 

1 

0 

15 

4                   4 

8 

38 

0 

1 

16 

10                  12 

22 

40 

0 

1 

17 

4                 11 

15 

43 

1 

0 

HOME 

INMATE 

ADMITTED 

RECEIVED  INTO 

NAME 

AS  PUPIL 

THE  HOME 

STATE 

Boyer,  Emma    

.     1854 

1863 

Pennsylv. 

inia 

* 

Readmissions. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  CUPS 

To  the  Three-Time  Winners  in  Competitive  Athletic  Sports 

By 
JUDGE  J.  WILLIS  MARTIN 

Chairman  of  the  Committee   of   Instruction  of 

The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

In  the  School  Auditorium 

Wednesday,   November    14,    1923 

At  3.00 

WINNERS:    Mattie  L.  Morrow,  James  Monroe  Copelaxd,  Ray  McCullough 


PROGRAM 

Salute  to  the  Flag School 

Star  Spangled  Banner School 

Letter  from  James  Monroe  Copeland,  Class  of  1916.  ,\  .Read  by  Charles  Puskoskie 

Recitation — The  Squirrel Gladys   Shockley 

Recitation — My  Native   Land Thomas  McDonald 

Introductory  Remarks O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal 

Presentation  of  Cups Judge  J.  Willis   Martin 

Acceptance  by  the  Winners 

Yells  :     1 — Girls  3 — Girls 

2— Boys  4— Boys 

Campfire  Yell Hapovgi  Camp  Fire  Curls 

Boy  Scout  Yell Troop   123 

School  Song — O verbrook School 
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A  CHRISTMAS  MUSICALE 

Given  by   the   Pupils  of 

The   Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

64th  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  18,  1923 
At  8.15 


PROGRAM 

Processional— O  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful 18th  Century 

Carol — O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem Redner 

Organ — a.     Intermezzo     \  &„„„„* 

,       Tvyr      ,  > Kogers 

b.     March  J  & 

IRMA    RUTHERFORD 

Anthem — Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of  Night Parker 

Carols — O  Who  Can  Compare  Thee  \  ni,   r,.,,.7, 

r\  t      j     ACi.  tt       *.       r   Via  b rent  i 

O  Lord,  A  Strange  Event       I 

Carols — By  the  Junior  Choruses  : 

a.  Carol  for  Christmas  Eve 16th  Century  Gascon 

b.  There's  a  Song  in  the  Air Draper 

c.  Christmas  Comes  Again Hopkins 

Anthem — Jesu  Bambino    Yon 

Piano — Etude  in   D  flat Liszt 

ruth  turner 

Cantata — By  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  : 

Bethlehem    Bliss 

Anthem — Sing  and  Rejoice West 

Carols— a.     Softly  the  Night  Is  Sleeping Mosenthal 

b.     Silent  Night   Gruber 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND 

64th  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

The  following  program,  sung  by  a  selected  chorus  of  our  pupils, 

was  broadcast  by  Station  WDAR,  Lit  Brothers,   Philadelphia, 

on  the  evening  of 

December   19,    1923 


Carol— O  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful 18th   Century 

Carol— O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem Redner 

Anthem — Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of  Night Parker 

Old  French  Carols  : 

a.  O  Who  Can  Compare  Thee 

b.  O  Lord,  A  Strange  Event 

Piano  Solo — Etude  in  D  flat Liszt 

Played  by  ruth  turner 

Anthem — Jesu  Bambino    Yon 

Two  Provincial  Carols: 

a.  Bohemian 

b.  German 

Carol — Softly  the  Night  Is  Sleeping Mosenthal 

Carol— Silent  Night  Grubcr 
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CHRISTMAS   ENTERTAINMENT 

By  the  Pupils  of 

The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction   of  the  Blind 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

AT  THE  SCHOOL 

Thursday  Evening,  December  20,    1923 
At  8.00 


Carol— Hark,  the  I Ierald  Angels  Sing School 

Organ   Solo — Marche  Religieuse — Guilmant Harry  Ditzler 

Poem — Overheard  at  Christmas Charles  Genthner 

Poem— Why? Norberto  Cifelli 

Poem — Santa's  Visit  Jay  Ruth 

Play — A  Storm  Stayed  Santa Dramatized  from  a  Story  by  Miss  Chrysler 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Mrs.   Markham Katherine  Tasch 

f  Marion   Mary  Clark 

Edward    Catherine   Pieczynski 

The  Children    <    Priscilla   Carolina  Baldi 

Richard  Lena  Spunn 

Julie    Mary   Condren 

Mr.  Markham Anna  Drissel 

Mr.  Harden,  a  Neighbor Louise  M.  Hess 

The  Peddler Irma  Rutherford 

Carol — Ring  Merrily,  O  Christmas  Bells School 

Poem — Shy   Santa Leroy   Genthner 

Poem— I'd  Rather  Have John  Boyle 

Poem — What  the  Reindeers  Did Raymond   Smyth 

Poem — Kittie's  Christmas Theresa  Gorman 

Poem — Christmas  Joy Gladys  Shockley 

Play — A  Christmas  Carol — Charles  Dickens: 

Scene      I.     Office  of  Scrooge  and  Marley 
Scene     II.     Home  of  Bob  Crachitt 
Scene  III.     Office  of  Scrooge  and  Marley 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Scrooge    Frances  Trapp 

Fred  Samuel  Brooks 

First    Gentleman Ivan    Bixby 

Second  Gentleman William  Hassett 

Bob  Crachitt Ray   McCullough 

Mrs.  Crachitt Allen  Cox 

Peter Cameron  Schreffler 

Martha Murray  O'Connor 

Belinda    Ray  Noggle 

First  Little  Crachitt Burton   Fink 

Second  Little  Crachitt Irvin  Brader 

Tiny  Tim Thomas  Leggitt 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas  Present Everett  Putnam 

Marley's  Ghost John  Geroskie 

Carol— Silent  Night   School 
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The  Children 


MUSICALE 

For  the  Benefit  of  the 

ELIZABETH   ROE  DUNNING  CLUB  FUND 

In  the  Auditorium  of 
The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the   Blind 

64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Monday  Evening,  April    16,    1923 

At  8.15 

The  object  is  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  establish  a  Girls'  Club  with 
comfortable  accommodations  and  pleasant  environment  where  our  girls  may 
live  while  carrying  on  in  the  city  the  work  for  which  they  have  been  trained. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  for  girls  with  little  or  no  sight  to  gain  entrance  to 
the  usual  boarding  house. 

The  need  for  the  Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning  Club  is  great. 

ARTISTS 

M.  LUCILE  MAHAN,  Soprano 

DOROTHY  JOHNSTONE  BASELER,  Harpist 

EMIL  FOLGMANN,  Violoncellist 

ROLO  F.  MAITLAND,  Organist  and  Accompanist 


PROGRAM 

Violoncello,  Harp  and  Organ — Serenade D.  D.   Wood 

Soprano — Hear  Ye,  Israel   (Elijah) Mendelssohn 

Harp — a.     Prelude  Faure 

b.     The  Fountain   Zabel 

Violoncello — a.     Andante  Kronold 

b.  Arlequin   Popper 

c.  Romance   Campagnoli 

Organ — Passacaglia    Bach 

Soprano — a.    Verborgenheit  Hugo   Wolf 

b.  Song  of  the  Shepherd  Lehl Rimsky-Korsakow 

c.  The  Call  of  the  Trail Fay  Foster 

Harp — Gitana  Caprice    Hasselmann 

Soprano,  Violoncello,  Harp  and  Organ— Ave  Maria Schubert 
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GIRLS'  CONTEST 

For  the 

JUDGE  MARTIN  CUP 

Saturday,  May  12,  1923,  at  9  A.  M. 
The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction   of  the  Blind 

64th  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 


Standing  Broad  Jump 

First,  Mattie  L.  Morrow 
Second,  Leila  Weikert 

Third,  Myrtle  Stevenson 


Distance,  7  ft.  8^  in. 
7  ft.  1  in. 
7  ft.      V2  in. 


First, 

Mattie  L.  Morrow 
Leila  Weikert 
Second,  Mary  Haines 

Third,  Grace  Ocksreider 


v    I  Tie 


50=Yard  Dash 


Time,  7  sec. 


75=Yard  Dash 


First 


Mattie  L.  Morrow    j-  Tie 
Leila  Weikert  J 

Second,  Grace  Ocksreider 
Third,  Myrtle  Stevenson 


Time,  10  1/5  sec. 


Basket  Ball  Throw 


First,  Mattie  L.  Morrow 
Second,  Leila  Weikert 
Third,  Patience  Carty 


Distance,  39  ft.  8^  in. 
36  ft.  7  in. 
36  ft.    2      in. 


Points :    1st  place,  5  points  ;  2nd  place,  3  points ;  3d  place,  1  point. 
Individual  Score  of  Meet  in  Points 
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Mattie  L.   Morrow 
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Leila  Weikert  
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3 

Myrtle   Stevenson    

1 
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2 

Patience  Carty   

1 

1 
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RECITAL 

The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

By  MISS  LOUISE  M.  HESS 

and  MISS  RUTH  TURNER 

Graduating  from  the  Music  Department 

Tuesday  Evening,   May  22,    1923 
At  8.15 


PROGRAM 

Piano — Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  1   (First  Movement) Beethoven 

MISS    TURNER 

Organ — Nocturne Russell   King  Miller 

MISS    HESS 

Aria— With  Verdure  Clad Haydn 

MISS    TURNER 

Piano — Concerto  in  G  Minor Mendelssohn 

Allegro 
Andante 

MISS    HESS 

Choruses— a.     To  Sylvia   Schubert 

b.     The   Fisher   Boy West 

special  chorus 

Organ — Epilogue Russell  King  Miller 

MISS    HESS 

Piano — a.     Nocturne  in  F  Sharp Chopin 

b.     Etude  Macdowell 

MISS   TURNER 

Piano — a.     Prelude    Macdowell 

b.  Nocturne   Liszt 

c.  Harmonies  du  Soir Pachulski 

MISS    HESS 

Piano — Concerto  in  A  Minor  (First  Movement) Grieg 

MISS  TURNER 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

Given    by 

OVERBROOK  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

AND 

GLEE   CLUB 

Play  :   "  The  Brink  of  Silence  " 
Singing  by  Glee  Club  Minstrel  Show 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

64th  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 
Friday,  May  25,    1923 


"THE   BRINK  OF  SILENCE" 
By  Esther  E.   Gabraith 

"THE  BRINK  OF  SILENCE"  was  chosen  as  the  best  of  a  group  of  plays 
written  to  develop  the  Enoch  Arden  situation  under  the  direction  of  the  Drama 
League  Players  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Cole Carl  H.  Beck 

Macready Michael  J.  Cariola 

Darton Ray  R.  McCullough 

Johnson John  W.  Geroskie 

The  Armorer's  Song Glee  Club 

My  Old  Shako Chas.  Puskoskie 

The  Four-Leaf  Clover Glee  Club 

Blaze  Away  March Francis   Trapp 

A  Dream Glee  Club 

The  Song  of  Steel Abraham  Weiner 

Popular  Medley Samuel  Kessler 

Anchored Glee  Club 

Kidlups  The  Knickerbockers 

I'm  a  Little  Blue The  Knickerbockers 

Plantation  Songs Miss  M.  Lucile  Mahan 

MINSTREL   SHOW 

A  Picture  Without  A  Frame Chorus 

Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas Bass  Solo 

Dearest Chorus 

Wonderful    One Chorus 

Falling >. Baritone  Solo 

Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers Chorus 

MINSTRELS 

Edward  P.  Simmonds,  Interlocutor 
Charles  Puskoskie,  Basso  Profundo 
Abraham  Weiner,  Baritone  Robusto 

Everett  Putnam  Francis  Trapp 

Frank  Lugiano  William  Hassett 

Samuel  Kessler  Garabed  Jigerjian 

Carl  Beck  Carl  Rank 
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BOYS'  ANNUAL  CONTEST 

For  the 

JUDGE  MARTIN  CUP 

Saturday,   May  26,    1923,   at  9  A.  M. 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 


Standing  Broad  Jump 
First,  Ray  McCullough 

Second,  John  Geroskie 

Third,  Charles  Puskoskie 


First,  Charles  Puskoskie 

Second,  Ray  McCullough 
Third,  Francis  Luciano 


50=Yard  Dash 


Hop,  Step  and  Jump 

First,  Ray  McCullough 

Second,  Charles   Puskoskie 
Third,  John  Geroskie 

Shot  Put — 12  Pounds 

First,  Charles  Puskoskie 

Second,  Ray  McCullough 
Third,  Ivan  Bixby 

Three  Consecutive  Broad  Jumps 

First,  Ray  McCullough 

Second,  Samuel  Kessler 
Third,  John  Geroskie 

First,  Ray  McCullough 
Second,  John  Geroskie 
Third,  Ivan  Bixby 


75=Yard  Dash 


John  Geroskie 
Ray  McCullough 
Charles  Puskosi 


;„} 


Standing  High  Jump 


Tie 


Distance,  9  ft.  6  in. 
9  ft.  4  in. 
9  ft.    \y2  in. 

Time,  6  sec. 


Distance,  25  ft.  3  in. 
25  ft.  1  in. 
23  ft.  11  in. 


Distance,  32  ft. 

31  ft.    4  in. 
28  ft.   9  in. 


Distance,  27  ft.  Ay2  in. 
27  ft.  3  in. 
27  ft. 


Time,  8  4/5  sec. 


Distance,  4  ft. 


Points:    1st  place,  5  points;  2nd  place,  3  points;  3d  place,  1  point. 
Individual  Score  of  Meet  in  Points 
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Ray  McCnllough  . . . 
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Charles  Puskoskie    . 
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5 
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3 

17 

John   Geroskie    

3 
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3 

11 

Samuel  Kessler  . 

3 

3 

Ivan   Bixby   
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1 

1 

2 

Francis   Lugiano    .  . . 

1 

•  • 

1 
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PIANO   RECITAL 

By  Pupils  of   Miss  Hess  and   Miss  Turner 

IN   THE   NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 

of 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the   Blind 

64th  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 

OVERBROOK,   PHILADELPHIA 

Saturday  Afternoon,  June  2,    1923 
At  2  30 


PROGRAM 

Duet — Evening  Song    Low 

DOROTHY    MC  MULLIN 
MISS    HESS 

The  First  Lesson Krogman 

PEGGY  BECKER 

Ding  Dong  Bell Spaulding 

May   Days    Virgil 

MARY    GRAHAM 

Dolls'  Dance  Krogman 

DOROTHY    MC  MULLIN 

Duet— Learning  to  Waltz Missa 

PAULINE    HADFIELD 
MISS  TURNER 

Vesper   Bells    Barth 

Nodding  Daisies    Barbour 

JESSIE    KANE 

Valse  in  B  flat Sternberg 

Trout  in  the  Brook Fink 

MARGUERITE   WEST 

Rain  Pitter  Patters Button 

Elves'  Dance Armstrong 

Giants    Rogers 

BETTY    WEBSTER 

Duet — In  Springtime Low 

JESSIE    KANE 
MISS   TURNER 

Pixies'  Good  Night Brown 

Goblins'  Reverie    Eilenberg 

Music  Box Poldini 

RUTH    ENGH 

Folded  Wings   For  man 

Water  Sprites • Heller 

Chase  of  the  Butterflies Dennee 

RUTH    HOERIG 

Quartet — Marionettes    Lynes 

RUTH    ENGH,    BETTY    WEBSTER,    RUTH    HOERIG,    MARGUERITE    WEST 
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DECLAMATION  CONTEST 

BY   MEMBERS   OF  THE  BOYS'   SCHOOL 
Given  at 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  5,  1923,  at  8.15 

PROGRAM 

The  Heart  of  Old  Hickory Drumgoole 

CAMERON    SCHREFFLER 

Death  and  the   Soldier Field 

JOHN    GER0SK1E 

The  Sacrifice  of  Sidney  Carton Dickens 

EVERETT    PUTNAM 

j  immy  Hayes  and  Muriel O.  Henry 

SYLVAN  US    GLASS 

Uncle  Podger  Hangs  A  Picture Jerome 

FRANCIS  TRAPP 

Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators Kellogg 

MICHAEL   CARI0LA 

The  Last  Lesson Daudct 

IVAN    BIXBY 

The  Three   Things Andrews 

RAY   MC  CULLOUGH 

JUDGES 

MISS  ANNA  RHODA   ORME  MISS  BLANCHE  LAVARELL  HON.  DWIGHT   M.  LOWREY 

First  Price:    Francis  Trapp 
Second  Price:    Michael  Cariola 
Honorable  Mention:    Ivan   Bixby 
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RECITAL 

By  Junior  and   Intermediate  Pupils  of 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

64th  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

AT  THE  SCHOOL 

Friday  Evening,  June  8,    1923 
At  8.00 

PROGRAM 

Chorus — Sister  Months  Johnston 

JUNIOR    CHORUSES 

Piano — Swing  Song Cramm 

SYLVAN    CHRONISTER 

Piano — Around   the   May   Pole Dennee 

RALPH    KE1PER 

Piano — Valse  in  B  flat Sternberg 

RALPH    STERNER 

Chorus — A  Song  of  the  Open Parlow 

boys'  junior  chorus 
Piano— Italian  Airs   Folk  Songs 

EDMUND   VENTRESCA 

Piano — Jolly  Huntsman    Merkel 

EDWARD    HENRY 

Piano — Scherzino    Karganoff 

ANITA    GANE 

Choruses — a.     The  Cuckoo Gcibcl 

b.     A   May   Frost Mendelssohn 

girls'  junior  chorus 
Piano — Little   Soldiers    Oke 

MARY    GARRISON 

Piano — Flirtation   Berger 

GORDON    LECHNER 

Piano — a.     Valse    Grieg 

b.     Elf entanz    Grieg 

JAMES    THOMAS 

Quartet — Minuetto  Giocoso   Mozart 

MARY    GARRISON,    PRANCES    KEELEY,    ROSE    NARDUCCI,    EDITH    BOWEN 

Organ — Postlude  alia    Marcia Galbraith 

FRANCIS    TRAPP 

Song — Rose  in  the  Bud Foster 

EVERETT   PUTNAM 

Quartet — Marche  Militaire    Schubert 

ELMER    KEARNEY,    FRANCIS    TRAPP,    EVERETT    PUTNAM,    GEORGE    COLLINS 

Piano — Serenade   Florentine    Godard 

MARGUERITE    MAITLAND 

Dlio — Danse  Moderne  Dennee 

GRACE   OCKSREIDER,    MARIA    KING 

Organ — Intermezzo   Rogers 

IRMA   RUTHERFORD 

Piano — Kinderscenen    Mendelssohn 

HELEN    SCHERER 

Song— Creole   Lover's    Song Buck 

CHARLES    PUSKOSKIE 

Piano — March  of  the  Dwarfs Grieg 

MARY    LOUX 

Song — -Joy  of  the  Morning , Ware 

CATHERINE    DUNSMORE 

Quartet — Spanish  Dance   Moszkowski 

HELEN    SMITH,    ELLA    MAY    STERN,    MARY    LOUX,    KATHERINE    TASCH 
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RAMONA 

A   Dramatic  Version — Adapted  from   Helen  Hunt  Jackson 
By  Ina  Dillage 

PRESENTED  BY   MEMBERS  OF  THE  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

In  the  Cloister  Garden 

Saturday,  June  9,    1923 
At  2.30 

IN   FIVE  ACTS 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Allesandro  Assis,  an  Indian Anna  Drissel 

Senor  Felite  Moreno,  a  wealthy  Mexican Louise  Gordon 

Father  Salvierderra,  a  Franciscan  Monk Grace  Hornberger 

Luigo,  servant  to  Senor  Felipe Katherine  Tasch 

United  States  Agent Leila  Weikert 

American Ella  May  Stern 

Sam  Merrill,  an  American  farmer Eva  Rose 

Jake,  his  assistant Patience  Carty 

Joseph  H yer,  son  of  Aunt  Ri Myrtle  Stevenson 

Senora  Gonzaga  Moreno,  mother  of  Felipe Leila  Weikert 

Ramon  a  Ortegna,  her  sister's  adopted  daughter Mary   Miller 

Margarita,  maid  to  Senora  Moreno Helen  Smith 

Mrs.  Jeff  Hyer,  familiarly  known  as  Aunt  Ri Delphine  Desio 

Carmena,  an  Indian  woman Maria   King 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

OVERBROOK.  PHILADELPHIA 

Friday  Morning,  June  15,  1923 

At  10.30 

PROGRAM 

Organ — Epilogue Russell  King  Miller 

LOUISE    M.    HESS 

Essay — The  Value  of  Camp  Fire  to  a  Girl 

ANNA    L.    DRISSEL 

Chorus — When  Summer's  Merry  Days  Come  In Davies 

Recitation — Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators Kellogg 

MICHAEL    J.    CARIOLA 

Essay — History  and  Value  of  Physical  Education 

FREDERIC    IVAN    BIXBY 

Piano — Nocturne  Chopin 

Etude    Macdowell 

RUTH    C.    TURNER 

Recitation — The  Highwayman   Noycs 

HELEN    IDA    SMITH 

Chorus — Waken,  Lords  and  Ladies  Gay Harris 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 
By  John  Cadwalader,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

Class  Song — Orange  and  Black Grace  R.  Hornberger 

Alumnae  Song — Alma  Mater 

Words  by  Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  Class  of  1904 
Music  by  Sophia  Grabowski,  Class  of  1908 

the  alumnae 

School  Song — Overbrook   

the  school 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1923 

With   Titles  of  Graduation  Essays 

A xx a  L.  DRISSEL The  Value  of  Camp  Fire  to  a  Girl 

Grace  R.  Horxberger ( )ur   Immigrants 

Helex  Ida  Smith A  Brief  Biography  of  Longfellow 

Frederic  Ivan  Bixby History  and  Value  of  Physical  Education 

Michael  J.  Cariola Life  of  Thomas  Edison 

Rupert  B.  Demoll Self  Reliance 

Edward  F.  Marinangeli Petroleum — A  Promoter  of  Civilization 

Ray  R.  McCullough The  American   Novel 

Ralph  S.  Miller The  Development  of  the  Steel  Industry  in  the  U.  S. 

Class  Motto 
Strength,  Effort,  Endurance 

Class  Colors 
Orange  and  Black 

Pupils  Receiving  Diploma   in   Music 
Louise  M.  Hess 
Ruth  C.  Turxer 

Pupil  Receiving  Diploma  in  Piano   Tuning 
Carl  H.  Beck 

Graduating  Pupils  Receiving  the  J.  Francis  fisher  Prizes  for  Scholarship 
Grace  R.  Horxberger  Ray  R.  McCullough 

Pupil  Receiving  the  Typewriting  Price 
A   Typewriter  to  the  Successful  Pupil  in  the  Annual  Contest  in   Type-writing 

Eva  Rose 

Pupils  Receiving  the  Harrison  Prizes  for  Patience,  Assiduity,  and 

Sustained  Effort  in   the  Industrial  Department 

Anna  L.  Drissel  Russell  Hersh 
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LIST  OF  LEGACIES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
THIRTY  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARDS  TO  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION   FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION   OF  THE   BLIND. 


The  following-  list  appears  as 
being  that  for  the  year  1843. 


Appendix  No.  VI 1   to  the  Tenth  Annual  Report, 


Abbott,   Timothy    

Allen,    Solomon    

Alsop,  Richard   

Armstrong,  Susan    .  .  . 
Ashhurst,    Richard    .  . 

Astley,   Thomas    

Baldwin,  Stephen   .... 
Barton,  J.  Rhea,  M.D. 

Beck,   Dr 

Beck,  Paul    

Becket,    Henry    

Bell,  Mrs.  W.  J 

Biddle,  Edward 

Biddle, 

Biddle, 

Biddle, 

Birch, 


James 

"Nicholas   

Thomas    

William    Young 

Bird,  Charles    

Bird,  Thomas    

Birkey,  W.  J.  A 

Blight,  Charles    

Blight,   George    

Bohlen,  John  

Boyd,   William    

Breck,   Samuel    

Brewer,    M 

Brown,  Hanson  &  Co 

Brown,  James    

Brown,  James  D 

Brown,  John  A 

Brown,  M.,  Jr 

Brown,  Mrs.   S.  B 

Brown,  William    

Bunting,  J.  F 

Burd,  Edward   

Burd,  Edward  S 

Butler,  Miss    

Butler,  John     

Butler,  Mrs.  Pierce 

Butler,  Pierce    

Butler,  Thomas    

Cabot,  F 

C.  D.   (per  Mr.  Vaughan) 

Cadwalader,  T 

Carera,    Madame    

Carey,  Lea  &  Co 

Carey,  Matthew    

Cash,  A.  D 

Chancellor,    Wharton    

Chauncey,  Charles  

Chauncey,  Elihu  

Chorley,  Henry 

Citizens  of  Chester  Co.  (per  W. 

Darlington)    

Citizens   of  Lancaster    (per    Mr. 

Coleman)    

Citizens     of     Wilmington     and 

New  Castle   

C.  J.   (per  Mr.  Vaughan) 

Coleman,  Mrs.   Ann    

Coleman,  Mrs 


$100.00  Coleman,   E $2. 

30.00  Coleman,  William    

300.00  Cook,  John   

30.00  Cooke,    Thomas    

100.00  Cope,  Alfred    

130.00  Cope,  Caleb    

30.00  Cope,  Israel     

30.00  Cope,  Jasper    

30.00  Cope,  Thomas    

1,100.00  Coxe,  Daniel   

130.00  Cromley,  Samuel    

100.00  Dawson,    Josiah    

30.00  Dewees,  William  P.,  M.D 

30.00  Dickson,  J 

130.00  Downing,  H 

130.00  Drayton,  Col.  William 

1,600.00  Drayton,  Col.  William 

30.00  Dundas,  James    

30.00  Dugan,  Joseph    

30.00  Dulles,  J.  Heatly 

30.00  Dunn,  Nathan   1, 

30.00  Du  Ponceau,  P.  S 

130.00  Du  Pont,  C.  J 

30.00  Duval,  James  S 

30.00  Earp,  Thomas   

30.00  Earp  &  Brothers 

50.00  Elliott,  Isaac    

30.00  Elwyn,  Alfred  

780.00  Estlack,   Thomas    

2,100.00  Evans,  Charles  D 

30.00  Eyre  &   Massey 

30.00  Farnum,  J 

130.00  Fassitt,  Thomas    

30.00  Fellowes,  C 

100.00  Ferguson,  Alexander    

100.00  Fisher,  Eliza    

200.00  Fisher,  Mrs.   E.   P 

30.00  Fisher,  James  C 

40.00  Fisher,  J.   Francis    

253.00  Fisher,  Thomas    

130.00  Fisher,  Mrs.  S.  W 

30.00  Fleming,  Robert   

100.00  Fleming,  Thomas  

30.00  Folwell,  W 

100.00  Foster,  William    

100.00  Fotterall,  S.  E 

50.00  Fotterall,  S.  G 

50.00  Fox,  Charles  P 

530.00  Fraley,  John  U 

100.00  Friedlander,  Julius  R 

130.00  Friend  (per  J.  U.  Fraley) 

30.00  Fryer,  William   

Gaskell,   Thomas    Penn 

929.26  Gibson,  William,  M.D 

Glee  Association,  Phila 

226.00  Godley,  Jesse 

Graff,  Charles   

837.11  Graff,    Mrs.    Charles 

50.00  Graff,  Frederick  

1,000.00  Grant,  Samuel 

50.00  Guest.  Anna    


033.00 

500.00 

100.00 

123.08 

30.00 

100.00 

50.00 

30.00 

300.00 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

30.00 

200.00 

30.00 

300.00 

30.00 

50.00 

30.00 

100.00 

880.00 

130.00 

30.00 

150.00 

30.00 

100.00 

32.20 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

100.00 

100.00 

30.00 

50.00 

30.00 

30.00 

50.00 

100.00 

130.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

130.00 

50.00 

50.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

130.00 

100.00 

50.00 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

145.70 

30.00 

30.00 

50.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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Guest,  Anna    ( legacy ) $500.00 

Hallowell  &  Ashbridge 30.00 

Hamilton,  Miss  30.00 

Handy,  George   230.00 

Hare,   Robert,   M.D 30.00 

Harrison,  George  530.00 

Hart,   Abraham    30.00 

Hartshorne,  Joseph,  M.D 30.00 

Haslam,  John    50.00 

Haven,    T.    Albert 30.00 

Hazeltine,    Tohn    100.00 

Hembel,   William   30.00 

Hemphill,  Joseph   30.00 

Henry,  Alexander   200.00 

Henry,  John    S 30.00 

Hogan  &  Thompson 30.00 

Hollingsworth,  L.  E 100.00 

Humphreys,   M 100.00 

Hunter,  Joseph  130.00 

Huzham,    Miss    70.00 

Hyde,   William    30.00 

Ingersoll,   Joseph  R 30.00 

Jackson,  Riddle  &  Co 100.00 

Jackson,  Washington   30.00 

Jaudon,   S 30.00 

Johnson,  A 30.00 

Johnson,  Lawrence  30.00 

Johnson,   Moses    30.00 

Jones,  Samuel  W 30.00 

Keating,  William  H 30.00 

Kingston,    Stephen    30.00 

Kohne,  Mrs.  F 30.00 

Kugler,  Dr.   Benjamin 30.00 

Kuhl,   Henry    30.00 

Kuhn,  Hartman   600.00 

Laguerenne,  P.  L 30.00 

Latimer,  John  R 30.00 

Lewis,  Lawrence    50.00 

Lewis,  R.  M 50.00 

Lewis,  W.  D 30.00 

Lex,  Airs.  E 30.00 

Lex,  Miss  E 30.00 

Lex,  Mary  A 30.00 

Lippincott,  Joshua  50.00 

Lippincott,  Richards  &  Co 200.00 

Markoe,  J 30.00 

Maxwell,   Robert    330.00 

McAllister,  John    30.00 

McAlpin,   T.  B 30.00 

Mcllvaine,  Joseph  B 30.00 

Mcllvaine,  William  30.00 

Meigs,  C.  D.,  M.D 130.00 

Meredith,  William  30.00 

Merrick,  John   50.00 

Miller,   Abraham    230.00 

Miller,  W.  J 30.00 

Mitchell,  T.  K.,  M.D 30.00 

Mitchell,    Thomas    30.00 

Mitchell,  M.  W.,  M.D 30.00 

Morgan,   Benjamin  R 30.00 

Morris,  S.  P 45.00 

Morrison,  Airs.  W 30.00 

Aloses,  J.  M 30.00 

Moses,  J.  M.   (donation  by) 38.65 

Aloss,   John    50.00 

Aloss,  Samuel   30.00 

Mutual  Fund  (per  J.  E.  Erwin)  63.93 

Needles,  E 30.00 


\Vff.  John   R $30.00 

Newkirk,  Matthew    105.00 

Oakford,  R 30.00 

Oliver,    Joseph    50.00 

Parke,  II 100.00 

Pepper,    George    530.00 

Peters,   Richard    30.00 

Phillips,  J 50.00 

Piatt,  William  50.00 

Powell,  John  Hare 30.00 

Pratt,   H 50.00 

Price,  Lydia  W 30.00 

Price,  Joseph   100.00 

Price,  R 380.00 

Ralston,  A.    G 50.00 

Ralston,  George   100.00 

Ralston,  Gerard    30.00 

Ralston,  Robert    150.00 

Richards,  Benjamin    W 30.00 

Richards,  Samuel    80.00 

Richards,  Thomas  S 30.00 

Ridgway,   Jacob    50.00 

Roberts,  Miss  E.  F 50.00 

Roberts,  Rachel  H 40.00 

Robertson,  James  S 100.00 

Rockhill,  T.  C,  &  Co 300.00 

Rogers,    Evans    30.00 

Ross,    James    30.00 

Rotch,  Thomas   30.00 

Rustic   Assembly    35.00 

Sampson,    B 30.00 

Sargeant,  Mrs.  Alary 30.00 

Savage,  John  30.00 

Schively,   W 30.00 

Schrack,    C 30.00 

Schott,  James    30.00 

Seybert,  Henry  50.00 

Shober,  Samuel  L 30.00 

Short,  William   130.00 

Sill,    Joseph    30.00 

Siter,  John   200.00 

Skirving,  John    30.00 

Small,  R.  H 30.00 

Smith,  C.   W 30.00 

Smith,  Jacob  R 30.00 

Smith,   J.   Brown 30.00 

Smith,  Samuel  F 30.00 

Snider,  Jacob    30.00 

Snider,  Jacob,   Jr 30.00 

Spencer,  J.  J 30.00 

Stewart,  T.  S.  C 30.00 

Stille,    John    30.00 

Stone,  Dexter   30.00 

Stott,   Eliza    180.00 

Struthers,   John    30.00 

Swaim,  William   30.00 

Swift,  John    30.00 

Sykes,  Airs.  R.  W 200.00 

Sykes,   R.   W 100.00 

Svmington,  Alexander   130.00 

Taylor,  Charles    50.00 

Taylor,  Charles    50.00 

Taylor,  James    30.00 

Tavlor,  Knowles    1,000.00 

Thomas,  Abel  C 40.00 

Thomas,  George  30.00 

Tinglev,  Clement   30.00 

Tunis,  Airs.  E.  P 50.00 
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Vanderkemp,   John   I $80.00 

Vaughan,   John  350.00 

Vaux,    Roberts    30.00 

Vezin,    Charles    30.00 

Wagner  &  Brother 100.00 

Wagner,  Tobias    50.00 

Walker,  Lewis    100.00 

Wain,  Jacob  S 50.00 

Wain,  Lewis    100.00 

Wampole,   J 44.00 

Warder,  Benjamin  H 30.00 

Warder,  John  H 30.00 

Watson,  Charles  C 150.00 

Watson,  Joseph    30.00 


Wetherill,  Charles  $130.00 

Wetherill,  John    Price    50.00 

Wetherill.  Rachel   30.00 

Whitall,  S.  M 30.00 

White,  Ambrose  30.00 

White,    Henry    30.00 

Williams,  W.  J 487.50 

Willing,  Mrs.  R.  H 50.00 

Willing,    Richard    30.00 

Wistar,  Bartholomew   200.00 

Wolf,    George    (Gov.) 30.00 

Wood,  J 100.00 

Wnrts,  Charles  S 50.00 

Yarnall,   B.   H 30.00 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Legacies  and  Contributions  made  subsequent  to  1843. 


1837  William  Young  Birch.. 

*$1 10,304.62 

1843 

Dr.  Pierre  Antoine  Blenon*l,720.00 

1844  Edward  Peace,  M.D.  .. 

30.00 

1847 

William    Wallace    Cook 

*612,431.96 

1847  John    Price    

1,000.00 

1847 

W.   H.   Dillingham 

30.00 

1848  William  R.  Leiee 

30.00 

1848 

Edward   S.  Whelan.... 

30.00 

1849  Richard   Ronaldson    .  .  . 

500.00 

1849 

Elizabeth  Huxham  .... 

94.50 

1849  Israel   Morris   

100.00 

95.00 

285.00 

1849 
1851 
1851 

John  Notman  

E.  D.  Stott 

30.00 

1850  John  Bohlen   . 

1,048.80 

1851  Ann  McDonald   

Thomas  P.  Cope 

500.00 

1851    Tames  Bayard,  Esq.   . . . 

100.00 

1852 

Thomas    C.    James 

30.00 

1852  Morris    Patterson    

30.00 

1852 

James  C.  Booth 

30.00 

1853  Samuel  C.  Morton 

30.00 

1853 

Thomas  H.  White 

30.00 

1854  William  H.  Drayton... 

*280.00 

1855 

Jacob  G.   Morris 

500.00 

1855  Enoch  Rittenhouse   .... 

950.00 

1855 

J.   S.  Wiegand 

30.00 

1855  Napoleon  B.   Kneass... 

30.00 

1856 

Robert   M.   Lewis 

*290.00 

1856  Tasper  Cope    

500.00 

1857 

Jay  Cooke   

100.00 

1858  Abraham  Miller 

*963.50 
100.00 

1858 
1860 

Sarah    Stille    

400.00 

1859  Alexander  Stewart  .... 

Archibald   Stewart    .... 

*200.00 

1862  John   Wright    

8,375.00 

1863 

Hon.  Samuel  Breck. . . . 

902.45 

1863  Lawrence  Johnson   .... 

1,098.36 

1864 

Hannah  Parke  

500.00 

1864  Mary  Ewing  

100.00 
1,000.00 

1864 
1865 

Paul  Beck  

Maria  B.  Lentz 

100.00 

1865   Tosiah    Dawson    

90.00 

1865  William  Duane   

30.00 

1865 

Thomas  Trower    

*31,230.36 

1867  Daniel  Grim   

446.50 

1867  John  Wiegand   

30.00 

1869  Ann  Hertzog   

3,126.44 

1869 

Jane  McCarthy    

890.00 

1869  J.  H.  Hutchinson 

30.00 

1869 

Alexander  J.  Derbyshire 

50.00 

1869  William  Miller 

30.00 

1869  Alfred  D.  Jessup 

30.00 

1869  J.  Sergeant  Price 

30  00 

1869 

T  .ewis    

30.00 

1870  Sarah  Phipps   

1,000.00 

1870  Henry  Weibel    

1,035.00 

1870  John  Cadwalader,  Jr.  . . 

30.00 

1871 

Martha   Notman    

950.00 

1872  Charles  S.  Coxe 

100.00 

1872 

Jonathan   Tyson    

81.41 

1872  Nathan  Barrett    

95.00 

1872 

Richard  J.   Dobbins.... 

100.00 

1872  William  W.  Justice.... 

100.00 

1872 

Edward   Coles    

30.00 

1873  Jesse  George    

*3,500.0O 

1873 

Isabella  B.  Truman.... 

950.00 

1874  Stacy  B.  Barcroft 

2,244.00 

1875 

James   Pleasants    

95.00 

1876  Sarah    A.    Lanssat- Jen- 

1876 

Henry   I.    Stout 

3,500.00 

nings    

1,140.00 
50.00 

1876  Richard  D.  Work 

1876 

Nathan  Sharpless   

30.00 

1877  Catharine  Nixon   

470.00 

1878 

Pennell   Smith    

1,000.00 

1879  Eliza  Hutchinson    

*72.13 

1879 

Mrs.   Voltz    

50.00 

1880  Eliza   Harland    

414.61 

1880 

Joseph  Watson  Hibb... 

855.00 

1880  Mary  Shields    

*195,148.46 

1880 

Alfred   C.   Harrison.... 

1,000.00 

1881  E.   Claxton    

300.00 

1882 

John  A.  Jones 

5,000.00 

1882  George   W.   Thorn 

83.34 

1883 

William    Miller    

285.00 

1883  Mary    Ann    Grier 

475.00 

1884  William  M.  Meigs 

30.00 

1884  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M.D. 

30.00 

1884 

Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwvn . . 

30.00 

1886  William  McCann 

\J37.73 

1886  Unknown  Person    

130.00 

1887  Dr.  Lawrence  S.  Pepper 

2,500.00 

1887  Casper  Heft   

500.00 

1888  Mary     Rebecca     Dailey 

1888 

Henry  Seybert   

2,000.00 

Smith    

1,201.49 

1888  John  M.  George 

2,000.00 

1888  Joshua  C.   Lawrence... 

285.00 

1888  Esther  B.  Sterner 

5,000.00 

1888  John  A.  Dugan 

4,750.00 

1889  Harriet   H.   Erwin 

1,000.00 

1889 

Harriet  C.  Flickwir.... 

5,000.00 

1889  William  B.  Smith 

95.00 

1890 

George  D.   Rosengarten 

1,000.00 

1890  Thomas  Drake 

5,000.00 

1891 

George  S.  Pepper 

8.262.50 

1891  W.  R.  Lejee 

*2,505.50 

1892 

Alfred   Bamber    

2,000.00 

1892  Elizabeth   Schaffer    .... 

10,000.00 

1892 

Samuel  W.  Brown 

300.00 

1892  "Unknown"    

190.32 
1,000.00 

1894 
1894 

Charles  B.   Birmingham 
Charles   Wistar    

570.00 

1894  Susannah  Masson  

5,000.00 

1895  Edward  Strickland  .... 

500.00 

1897 

A.  W.  Butler 

5,432.67 

1898  "Unknown   Friend"    . . . 

2,000.00 

1899 

Stephen  Taylor   

738.74 

1899  T.  Dundas  Lippincott . . . 

5,000.00 

1900 

Leonard  R.  Hayes 

1,000.00 

1902  Elarriet  S.  Benson 

5,000.00 

1903 

Catharine  H.  Raco 

98.83 

1903  Tohn  Kay 

1,000.00 

1904 

William  Neubauer   .... 

506.19 

1904  Hiram  Brooke   

2,000.00 

1904 

Sophia   G.    Coxe 

*13,000.00 

1907  Joseph  Lapslev  Wilson. 

30.00 

1908  William  Warner   

-2J27.03 

1909  William   M.   Farr 

10,000.00 

1909 

A.  Buchanan    

147.89 

1910  Ann   Kerr    

1,000.00 

1910 

Margaret  S.  Roberts... 

1.752.78 

SI 


1910  Thomas   Nelson    Page. . 

$50.00 

1913  J.  Johnson   Beans 

100.00 

1915  Elizabeth  Roc   Dunning 

950.00 

1915  Elizabeth  S.  Shippen. . . 

10,000.00 

1916  Lydia    Yarnall    

♦6,705.06 

1917  Michael  Williams    

1,510.15 

1918  Ann  Amelia  Clark 

3,000.00 

1919  Mary   C.    Speer 

1,000.00 

1920  E.  R.  Ware,  Memorial. 

18,792.65 

1921  K.  B.  Hurley 

100.00 

1922  Estate  of  Alice  Lawless 

72.43 

1910  Ann  P.  Riddle 

1914  William  C.  Gilmore.... 

1915  Judith    Laurie    Frechie, 

1915  Amanda  C.  Woomer. , , 

1916  Henry    B.    Palethorpe., 

1917  Johanna   Zehender    ... 

1918  Isabella  Ireland   

1920  Lewis   S.   Ware 

1920  G.  W.  Aubrey 

1921  Adelaide  R.   Shaw.... 


$950.00 

*1, 104.27 

204.00 

414.66 

4,750.00 

500.00 

988.49 

43,902.19 

100.00 

5,000.00 


*  Gifts  aggregating  this   total  have  been  received  by  the   Institution  at  various  times,   but   for 
the  convenience  of  this  record  the  total  received   is  given  in   one  single  entry. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Institution  is  located  at  Sixty-Fourth  and  Malvern  Avenue, 
Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  and  may  be 
reached  from  the  heart  of  the  city  either  by  street  car  or  by  railroad  from 
Broad  Street  Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story  of  its  purpose. 
The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils  are  school  boys  and  school  girls 
who  happen  to  be  blind,  or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a 
State  Institution,  though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are  partially 
met  by  the  State.  It  is  supported  largely  by  bequests  and  the  interest  on 
invested  endowment  funds. 

The  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  having  no  schools  for  the 
blind,  send  their  pupils  to  schools  in  adjacent  States;  a  liberal  number 
come  to  our  School. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $500  for  the  school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above  which  it  will 
not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers  not  to  admit  an  applicant  too 
young  to  dress  or  care  for  himself,  or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the 
discipline  of  schools  adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must 
be  young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing;  and  in  no  instance  will  it 
assume  the  permanent  care  of  anyone.  Its  character  of  school  must  be 
preserved  at  all  hazards ;  and  it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will 
interfere  with  its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give  its  pupils  for 
forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stimulating  environment.  Just  as 
much  care  and  attention  is  given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when 
in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach ;  and,  to  further 
these  ends,  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged  on  the  cottage  plan,  each 
pupil  having  his  home  and  his  house-mother.  Only  children  of  kinder- 
garten age  are  assigned  to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils 
cannot  mingle  with  them. 

The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and  broad.  It  em- 
braces the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools,  with  special 
attention  given  to  instrumental  and  vocal  music  and  pianoforte  tuning. 

Attendance  upon  physical  exercises,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
gymnasium,  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required  to  attend 
the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents  or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that  time  pupils 
are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 
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Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  School  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so 
The  Institution  has  maintained  since  Alav,  1910,  a  Salesroom  and 
Exchange  at  204  South  Thirteenth  Street  (removed  |une  16  1923  to 
1305  Locust  Street),  Philadelphia,  where  orders  are  taken  for  piano 
tuning,  chair  caning,  weaving  of  rag  rugs  and  carpets,  brooms,  and  knitted 
crocheted  and  other  generally  useful  articles.  Here,  too,  are  displayed 
various  articles  made  by  the  blind. 


OLIN  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
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APPENDIX 


APPI-ND1X  A 


No.  362. 
AN  ACT 


To  amend  section  nine  hundred  six  of  the  act,  approved  the  eight- 
eenth day  of  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  (Pam- 
phlet Laws,  three  hundred  and  nine),  entitled  "An  act  to  es- 
tahlish  a  public  school  system  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, together  with  the  provisions  by  which  it  shall  be  ad- 
ministered, and  prescribing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof; 
providing  revenue  to  establish  and  maintain  the  same,  and  the 
method  of  collecting  such  revenue ;  and  repealing  all  laws,  gen- 
eral, special,  or  local,  or  any  parts  thereof,  that  are  or  may  be 
inconsistent  therewith,"  as  amended;  conferring  sole  power  of 
supervision  over  certain  schools  and  institutions,  wholly  or 
partly  by  the  State,  upon  the  Council  of  Education. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  section  nine  hun- 
dred six  of  the  act,  approved  the  eighteenth  day  of 
May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  (Pamphlet 
Laws,  three  hundred  and  nine),  entitled  "An  Act  to 
estahlish  a  public  school  system  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  together  with  the  provisions  by  which 
it  shall  be  administered,  and  prescribing  penalties  for 
the  violation  thereof ;  providing  revenue  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  same,  and  the  method  of  collecting  such 
revenue;  and  repealing  all  laws,  general,  special  or  local, 
or  any  parts  thereof,  that  are  or  may  be  inconsistent 
therewith,"  which  was  amended  by  the  act,  approved  the 
twentieth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-one  (Pamphlet  Laws,  one  thousand  and  four- 
teen), entitled  "An  act  to  amend  article  nine  of  an  act, 
approved  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eleven  (Pamphlet  Laws,  three  hundred  and 
nine),  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  a  public  school  system 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  together  with  the 
provisions  by  which  it  shall  be  administered,  and  prescrib- 
ing penalties  for  the  violation  thereof ;  providing  revenue 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  same,  and  the  method  of 
collecting  such  revenue ;  and  repealing  all  laws,  general, 
special,  or  local,  or  any  parts  thereof,  that  are  or  may  be 
inconsistent  therewith,'  as  amended ;  creating  a  State 
Council  of  Education ;  defining  its  powers  and  duties ;  and 
transferring  thereto  the  powers  and  duties  now  vested  in 
the  State  Board  of  Education,"  is  hereby  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : — 

Section  906.  To  supervise  and  inspect,  to  adopt  stand- 
ards for,  and  to  require  reports,  financial  or  otherwise, 
from,  [the  educational  work  in  the]  schools  and  institu- 
tions wholly  or  partly  supported  by  the  State  which  are 
not  supervised  by  the  public  school  authorities,  including 
sclwols  and  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  To  make  recommendations  to  the  Governor  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  amount  of  appropriations  to 
be  made  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  such  school  or  institu- 
tion, and  to  supervise  the  expenditure  thereof.  [Pro- 
vided, that]  A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  inspection  of  any 
such  institution  which  may  be  made  to  the  State  Council 


Public    school    sys- 
tem. 


State     Council     of 
Education. 


Section  906,  act  of 
May  18,  191 1  (P. 
L.  309),  as  amend- 
ed by  an  act  of 
May  20,  1921  (P. 
L.  1014),  further 
amended. 


Supervision     and 

inspection. 


Recommendation. 


Copy  of  report  to 
be  sent  to  head  of 
institution. 
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of  Education  shall  be  sent  to  the  head  of  such  institution. 
Council    to    have      The   powers   conferred    by    this  section    shall   be   z'ested 

solely  in  the  State  Council  of  Education,  and  shall  not  be 

exercised  by  any  oilier  department  or  State  agency. 
Re     .  Section  2.     All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 

this  act  arc  hereby  repealed. 

Approved— The  29th  day  of  June,  A.  1).  1923. 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT. 
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APPENDIX  B 


To  amend  section  three, 
eighteenth  day  of  July, 
teen  ( Pamphlet  Laws, 
"An  act  establishing  a 


No.  366 

AN  ACT 

paragraph  one  of  an  act,  approved  the 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven- 
ten  hundred  and  forty-three),  entitled 
public  school  employes'  retirement  sys- 
tem, and  creating  a  retirement  board  for  the  administration 
thereof;  establishing  certain  funds  from  contributions  by  the 
Commonwealth  and  contributing  employes,  defining  the  uses  and 
purposes  thereof  and  the  manner  of  payments  therefrom,  and 
providing  for  the  guaranty  by  the  Commonwealth  of  certain  of 
said  funds  ;  imposing  powers  and  duties  upon  boards  having  the 
employment  of  public  school  employes ;  exempting  annuities,  al- 
lowances, returns,  benefits,  and  rights  from  taxation  and  judicial 
process ;  and  providing  penalties,"  by  extending  the  time  for  a 
"present  employe,"  as  defined  in  the  act,  to  elect  to  be  covered 
by  the  retirement  system,  and  including  among  "present  em- 
ployes" those  employed  in  certain  educational  institutions. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  section  three, 
paragraph  one  of  an  act,  approved  the  eighteenth  day 
of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen 
(Pamphlet  Laws,  ten  hundred  and  forty-three),  entitled 
''An  act  establishing  a  public  school  employes'  retirement 
system,  and  creating  a  retirement  board  for  the  adminis- 
tration thereof ;  establishing  certain  funds  from  contri- 
butions by  the  Commonwealth  and  contributing  employes, 
defining  the  uses  and  purposes  thereof  and  the  manner 
of  payments  therefrom,  and  providing  for  the  guaranty 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  certain  of  said  funds;  imposing 
powers  and  duties  upon  boards  having  the  employment 
of  public  school  employes ;  exempting  annuities,  allow- 
ances, returns,  benefits,  and  rights  from  taxation  and 
judicial  process;  and  providing  penalties,"  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : — 

1.  All  present  employes, — including  employes  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania; the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  and  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania, — except 
those  specifically  excluded  by  paragraph  three  of  this 
section,  who,  by  written  application  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  shall  elect,  before  the  first  day  of 
July,  nineteen  hundred  and  [nineteen]  twenty-four,  to  be 
covered  by  the  retirement  system:  Provided,  That  such 
employe  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  pay 
into  the  employes'  annuity  savings  fund,  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  number  six  of  section  eight  of  this  act,  an 
amount  equal  to  what  would  have  been  at  that  date  the 
accumulated  deductions  from  the  salary  of  such  employe 
had  the  election  to  be  covered  by  the  retirement  system 
been  made  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred 
and  nineteen. 

Approved — The  29th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1923. 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT. 


Public  school  em- 
ployes' retirement 
system. 


Section  3,  para- 
graph i,  act  of 
July  1 8,  191 7  (P. 
L.  1043),  amend- 
ed. 


Membership. 

Present    employes, 
etc. 


Time  to  elect  to  be 
covered  by  system. 


Proviso. 


Payment  of 
amount  equal  to 
accumulated  de- 
ductions. 
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APPENDIX  C 

No.  70-A 

AN  ACT 

Making  an  appropriation  to  provide  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  blind  students  who  are  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  attendance  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
in  General  Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same  That  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dol- 
lars ($6,000)  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
students  who  are  blind  and  are  regularly  enrolled  students 
pursuing  any  course  of  study,  profession,  art,  or  science 
in  any  university,  college,  conservatory  of  music,  normal, 
professional,  or  vocational  school  approved  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  Commonwealth,  in  defraying  their  necessary 
expenses  including  those  of  a  reader.  Said  money  is  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  warrant  drawn  by 
the  Auditor  General  upon  the  State  Treasurer  when 
certified  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Approved— The  12th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1923,  in  the 
sum  of  $5,000.00.  I  withhold  my  approval  from  the  re- 
mainder of  said  appropriation  because  of  insufficient  State 
Revenue. 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT. 
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APPENDIX  D 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION   FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION   OF 

THE   BLIND 

FOLLOW-UP  SHEET 

Name  Accession  No.  Sex  Nationality  Date  Compiled 

Date  of  Birth        Age  at  Blinding        Cause  of  Blindness        Degree  of  Blindness 

SCHOOL  HISTORY 

Date  of  Admission  Date  of  Discharge  Regularity  of  Attendance 

Actual  Time  in  School  Education  Record  at  Overbrook 

Character  of  Major  Study  I.  Q.  Education  in  Other  Schools 

General  Health  Personality  and  Attitude 

FAMILY  HISTORY 

Mother's  Name  Nationality  Home  Conditions  during  School  and  Now 

Father's  Name 

Father's  Business 

Heredity 

HISTORY  FROM  SCHOOL  DISCHARGE  TO  DATE 

Changes  in  Employment  Changes  in  Address  Type  of  Community 

Remarks  : — 

PRESENT  HISTORY 
Present  Employment  Address  Type  of  Community 

Remarks  : — 
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APPENDIX  E 

No.  177. 
AN  ACT 
For  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  study  con- 
ditions   relating   to   blind   persons    in    Pennsylvania   and 
make  recommendations ;  and  making  an  appropriation. 

SX:iisSc°onditions  Section  1.     Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  the  Governor  is 

relating     to     the      hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  of  nine  mem- 
bers— three,    at    least,    of    whom    shall    be    women,    and 

Appointment.  s}Xj    at    ieas^    experts    in    work    to    help    the    condition 

of  the  blind — to  make  a  study  of  the  laws  and  of  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  social  conditions  relating  to  blind 
persons  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  to  report  to  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  recommenda- 
tions, as  to  legislation  and  policies  to  make  the  treatment, 
care,  progress,  and  welfare  of  blind  persons  in  the  Com- 
monwealth comparable  with  the  most  approved  methods 
and  practices. 

Commission       to  Section  2.     The  commission  shall  serve  without  pay, 

but  there  is  hereby  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars 
($5,000.00)  to  be  used  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of 

Expenses,  etc.  the  commission  and  the  compensation  of  trained  experts, 

to  be  employed  by  and  assist  the  commission  if  it  so 
desires. 

Approved— The  19th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1923. 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT. 


Report      to      Gen- 
eral   Assembly. 


serve  without  pay. 
Appropriation 
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NINETY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF    THE 


MANAGERS 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR    THE 


Instruction  of  the  Blind 


Presented  December,  1924 


Proceedings   of  the  Ninety-Second  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 


The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was  held  on  Thursday, 
December  18,  1924,  at  5.30  P.  M. 

Captain  Wilson  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr.  Eli  Kirk  Price  Sec- 
retary of  the  meeting". 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the  Principal 
were  presented  and  on  motion  were  referred,  with  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Audit  and  Inspection,  to  the  incoming  Board  to  publish  such 
portions  of  them  as  it  might  deem  advisable. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  were  made  and 
on  motion  the  Secretary  was  unanimously  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot 
for  those  nominated.  The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot, 
as  directed,  and  the  Chairman  declared  the  following  persons  duly  elected: 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 


Patron 

His  Excellency,  Governor  GIFFORD  PINCHOT 


President 

JOHN  CADWALADER        (1870) 


Vice-Presiden  ts 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER  (1876) 

JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.D.  (1894) 

JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD  (1899) 

SYDNEY  G.   FISHER  (1901) 


Corresponding  Secretary 

GEORGE  E.  deSCHWEINITZ,  M.D.   (1905) 


Recording  Secretary 
ELI   KIRK   PRICE  (1897) 


Treasurer 

JAMES  CROSBY  BROWN         (1906) 


Consulting  Physician 
CHARLES  D.  HART,  M.D.  (1912) 


Consulting  Surgeon 

HENRY  R.  WHARTON,  M.D.        (1900) 


Beauveau  Borie,  Jr. 
Joseph  Lapsley  Wilson 
Edward  Hopkinson 
George  S.  Robbins 
William  H.  Jefferys,  M.D. 
George  M.  Coates,  M.D. 

Managers 

(1905)      Charles  J.  Biddle 
(1907)       A.  Charles  Myers 
(1910;       Arthur  N.  Coles 

(1912)  Thomas  L.  Elwvn 

(1913)  Alexander  P.  Gest 
(1914) 

(1916) 
(1920) 
(1922) 
(1922) 

(1923) 

STANDING   COMMITTEES 


JOHN  S.  NEWBOLI) 
JOSEPH  LAPSLEV  WILSON 


Finance 

EDWARD  HOPKIXSON 
GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS 


Instruction 

SYDNEY  G.  FISHER  GEORGE    E.    deSCHWEINITZ,    M.D. 

WILLIAM   H.  JEFFERYS,  M.D.  GEORGE  M.  COATES,  M.D. 

ALEXANDER  P.  GEST  JAMES    P.   HUTCHINSON,    M.D. 


GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS 
JOSEPH  LAPSLEY  WILSON 
CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 


Household 

JAMES   P.   HUTCHINSON,  M.D. 
BEAUVEAU  BORIF,  JR. 
ARTHUR  N.  COLES 


EDWARD  HOPKINSON 
CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 


Admission  and  Discharge 

GEORGE  M.  COATFS,  M.D. 
ARTHUR  N.  COLFS 


JOSEPH  LAPSLEY  WILSON 


City  Office 

JOHN  S.  NEW  BOLD 


Ladies'    Visiting   Committee 

MRS.  JOHN  CADWALADER  MRS.  ELI  KTRK  PRICE 

AIRS.  DAVID  D.  WOOD 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


PRINCIPAL 

OLIN   M.  BURRITT 


OFFICE   STAFF 

Anna  M.  Burns 
Myra  Farmer 
Margaret    Wolff 


ACADEMIC   DEPARTMENT 
Head  Mistress,  Girls  Head  Master,  Roys 

JOSEPHINE  L.  CHRYSLER  ALBERT   G.   COWGILL 

Assistants 

Sadie  E.  Brown  Edwin  A.  Chambers 

Effie  L.  Bullard  *Elwood  M.  Govan 

Ethel  M.  Kennedy  Eleanor  Moon 

C.  Belle  Moore  Gladys  Moon 

*Ida  E.  Price  Constance  Morey 

Mary  Quinn  Eeronia  C.  Tull 

Beatrice  M.  Simmonds  Physical  Training            Edward  V.  Buckley 

J.  Pauline  Curran,   Typewriting  and  Commercial  Subjects 
Jessie  Royer  Greaves,   Physical  Expression  and   Declamation 

Readers  to  Resident  Pupils  Attending  High  Schools, 
Professional  Schools  and  Universities 

Viola  Chambers  Thomas  McE.  Johnston 

Eugene   Corrigan  Sydney  Cullum 

Assistants  at  the  Kindergarten 

Margaret  A.  Philips,  Principal  Instructor 

*Annie  K.  Hartman,  Connecting  Class 

Elizabeth   T.   Morris,  Kinder  gartner 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Principal  Instructor 

RUSSELL  KING  MILLER 

Assistants 

*Oscar  H.  Bilgram,  Piano 

Elsie  E.  Bruggemann,  Piano 

*M.  Lucile  Mahan,  Singing 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Piano  and  Solfeggio 

*William  A.  Currlin,  'Tuning 


MANUAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 

Principal  Instructor 

LENA  MAY  HIBLER 

Assistants 

*Mabel  Colvin,  Hand  and  Machine  Sewing 

**Herbert  Hartung,  Cane-seating 

**Augusta  M.  Horner,  Cane-seating 

*Edith  Manning,  Knitting  and  Crocheting 

Ellen  Page,  Woodwork 
•  Blind. 
**   Partial  sight. 
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RESEARCH   DEPARTMENT 

Samuel  P.  Haves,  Psychologist 
Ruth   F.  Sargent,  Assistant 


LIBRARY    AND    PRINTING    OFFICE 

Sarah  Sterling,  Librarian  and  Proof  Reader 

Nellie  G.   McIntyre,  Manager  Printing   Office  and  Librarian   Special  Library 

*Ida  E.  Price,  Finger  Proof  Reader 


HOUSEHOLD    DEPARTMENT 
Steward 

EDWARD  P.  SIMMONDS 

Ma  tron 

ELIZABETH   C.  LORIMER 

Housemothers 

Girls  Senior  Boys 

Mary  M.   Weber  Minnie  S.  Bonnet 

Intermediate 

Elizabeth    L.    Carmany  Mary  Forsyth 

Primary 
Amelia  K.  Grier  Gertrude  Rawlings 

Kindergarten 

Florence  Coward  Elizabeth  K.  Weber 

Jeanette  KarcheRj  Relief,  Housemother  and  Nurse 
Engineers 

James   A.   Platt.   Chief 
John   O'Donnell 


MEDICAL  STAFF 

Francis  W.  Sinkler,  M.D.  William  Drayton,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Thomas  B.  Holloway,  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist 

William  Hewson,  M.D.,  Laryngologist 

Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.D.S.,  Dentist 

Hannah  W.  Gordon,  Nurse 


Blind. 


SALESROOM    AND   EXCHANGE 
1305  Locust   Street,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Manager  and  Field  Officer 

*Liborio  Delfino 


Ninety-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

to  the  Members  of  the  Association  and 

to  the  Legislature. 


On  account  of  illness,  Air.  Cadwalacler  was  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  Commencement  exercises  on  Tuesday,  June  17,  1924,  his  first  absence 
from  this  annual  event  during  the  eighteen  years  of  my  administration. 

With  his  characteristic  thoughtfulness  he  wrote  his  message  to  the 
school  and  particularly  to  the  graduating  class,  the  Alumnae  and  the 
Alumni  with  the  request  that  I  read  it  to  them  on  Commencement  morn- 
ing. As  continued  ill  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  write  his  usual 
introduction  to  this,  the  Ninety-second  Annual  Report,  it  seems  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  incorporate  here  this  message  to  the  school. 

O.  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 


Students,  Alumnae  and  Alumni  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Friends  and  Visitors  : 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  this  54th  Com- 
mencement of  the  Institution  since  I  entered  the  Board  in  1870.  I  know 
that  many  of  you  recall  my  voice  and  appreciate  the  deep  interest  which 
I  have  felt  for  this  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  work  which  is  more 
productive  of  benefit  to  students  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  live 
than  can  be  secured  in  any  other  educational  work.  There  are  none  left 
connected  with  the  Institution,  either  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  edu- 
cational force,  employees  or  pupils  who  were  here  when  I  first  came.  I 
confess  that  this  is  an  impressive  fact  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  you  recognize 
that  it  increases,  if  possible,  my  desire  to  be  of  service  in  the  work  and 
to  contribute  in  every  way  in  my  power  to  the  advancement  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  future  success 
in  life. 

I  shall  greatly  miss  hearing  the  exercises,  both  written  and  oral,  and 
musical,  which  always  give  such  great  pleasure  to  the  large  audiences 
who  come  year  after  year  to  be  present  on  this  graduation  day.  The 
students  who  remain,  and  will  return  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
September,  will  have,  I  hope,  other  opportunities  of  meeting  me. 

To  the  Alumnae,  who  have  done  so  much  to  strengthen  the  work  of 
the  Institution,  and  who  set  the  example  which  their  brother  students 
have  later  followed  and  formed  their  association,  a  great  debt  is  due. 
They  not  only  keep  alive  the  tie  and  regard  for  their  alma  mater,  but 
they  inspire  all  the  incoming  students  with  the  truest  ambition  and  desire 
to  achieve  equal  success  with  those  who  have  preceded  them. 

I  shall  miss  my  opportunity  of  presenting  the  prizes  which  the  pupils 
have  won,  and  especially  those  that  bear  the  name  of  J.  Francis  Fisher, 
who  made  possible  the  establishment  of  this  Institution  91  years  ago. 
I  always  like  to  repeat  the  circumstances  under  which,  while  connected 
with  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  in  Paris.  Mr.  Fisher  was  able 
to  investigate  the  methods  in  France  where  the  pioneer  work  originated, 
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enabling  the  blind  to  reach  an  equal  footing  in  life  with  those  not  deprived 
of  sight. 

I  am  sure  the  exercises  this  morning,  of  which  I  hope  to  receive  a 
full  report,  will  add  to  the  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  the  work  done 
at  Overbrook,  and  that  the  faithful  and  devoted  service  of  the  Principal, 
and  of  those  assisting  him,  will  be  rewarded  by  the  evidence  of  what 
has  been  produced  and  by  the  enthusiasm  and  happiness  of  the  graduates 
and  undergraduates  of  this  now  venerable  institution. 

Wishing  you  all  a  very  happy  vacation,  and  repeating  that  I  shall 
hope  to  meet  many  of  you  in  the  Autumn  when  we  all  return  to  our 
duties,  I  am, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

JOHN  CADWALADER, 

President. 
lune  17,  1924. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — - 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature 
in  1S34  the  Board  of  Managers  of  ibis  Institution  "addressed  a  Memo- 
rial to  the  Legislature  *  *  *  asking  an  aet  of  incorporation  and  an 
endowment''  for  "The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind"  organized  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  1833.  This  application 
was  entertained  with  favor  and  a  Committee,  accompanied  by  the  Prin- 
cipal and  pupils,  went  to  Harrisburg  and  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Governor  and  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
practicability  of  their  plans  for  the  education  of  those  without  sight. 
"The  representatives  of  the  people,  with  unparalleled  promptitude  and 
unanimity,  granted  a  charter  and  pecuniary  aid,  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  this  noble  charity  upon  a  permanent  basis-"    (*) 

From  that  time  until  now  this  School  has  been  thought  of  and  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "charity" ;  and  in  the  minds  of  many  people  this  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  so  for  years  to  come.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  were  placed  under  the  general  supervision  of  that  body  where  they 
continued  until  June  1,  1923,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Legislature,  they  were  transferred  to  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

During  all  these  years  there  has  been  frequent  and  constant  empha- 
sis upon  the  educational  character  of  our  work,  but  so  long  as  the  School 
was  subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities  and  of  its  recent  successor,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  its  requests  for  appropriations  to  meet  a  portion  of  the  expense 
involved  in  the  education  of  state  pupils  were  passed  upon  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Department  having  to  do  with  the  charities  of 
the  State,  no  amount  of  emphasis  in  printed  or  spoken  form  could 
change  the  status  of  the  School  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

Well  may  we  then  regard  June  1,  1923,  as  a  milestone  in  our 
progress  towards  public  recognition  as  a  SCHOOL.  This  legal  recog- 
nition as  a  school  and  the  emphasis  given  to  it  by  empowering  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  pass  upon  our  requests  for  appro- 
priations have  given  a  new  impetus  to  our  efforts  to  establish  a  more 
accurate  understanding  of  the  precise  nature  of  our  work.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  this  new  and  correct  status  shall  be  reasonably  well 
established  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  time  we  celebrate  in  1934 
the  centennial  of  our  incorporation? 

*   First    Annual    Report    of   The    Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the    Instruction    of    the    Blind, 
dated   February   26,    1834. 
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If  the  first  year  of  the  privately  managed  two  schools  for  the  blind 
and  two  schools  for  the  deaf  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Depart- 
Our  First  Year  incut  of    Public    Instruction  has  accomplished   nothing 

Under  the  State  more,  the  information  that  has  been  gathered  and  ana- 
Department  of  lyzed  has  clarified  the  financial  questions  involved  in 
Public  Instruction.  lhe  e(jucatiori  of  the  Wind  and  the  deaf  and  has  focused 
the  attention  of  the  management  of  these  schools  and  of  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  the  right  to  an  education  of  every 
child  in  the  Commonwealth  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  including 
those  who  have  seriously  defective  vision  or  hearing  and  those  who  are 
totally  blind  or  totally  deaf.  It  has  also  given  a  new  emphasis  to  the 
principle  nowr  generally  accepted  that  the  obligation  of  providing  suit- 
able and  adequate  opportunities  for  these  handicapped  children  rests 
squarely  upon  the  State. 

In  its  inception  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  who  see,  was  viewed  as  an  appeal  to  the  philanthropic  and 
charitably  disposed.  Moved  by  these  considerations  men  and  women  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  almost  exactly  one  hundred  years 
ago  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  providing  educational  advantages 
for  those  without  sight.  As  a  result  there  was  begun  almost  simultane- 
ously in  these  three  cities  the  noble  work  of  providing  educational  facili- 
ties for  the  blind ;  and  there  resulted  "The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind/'  "The  Xew  York  Institution  for  the  Blind," 
and  "The  Xew  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind/'  now  more  happily  known 
as  "The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind." 

About  thirty  years  later  an  institution  was  established  in  Baltimore 
under  private  auspices;  in  1888  a  private  school  for  young  blind  chil- 
dren was  organized  in  Hartford,  Conn. ;  and  two  years  later  the  "West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind" — now  the  "Western  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  the  Blind" — was  opened  in  Pittsburgh  as  a  private 
corporation.  These  six  are  the  only  privately  managed  schools  among 
the    forty-eight    residential   schools    for   the  blind   in  the   United   States. 

In  establishing  at  Columbus  in  1837  the  "Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,"  now  the  "Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind," 
Ohio  was  the  first  state  to  recognize  the  principle  that  the  education  of 
the  blind  is  an  obligation  of  the  state.  This  principle  has  been  accepted 
in  the  case  of  practically  every  school  for  the  blind  that  has  been  organ- 
ized since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  schools  already 
referred  to,  in  Baltimore,  Hartford,  and  Pittsburgh. 

"Constitutional  provisions  relating  to  the  blind  are  found  in  twenty- 
eight  states,"  (:;;)  but  Pennsylvania  is  not  included  in  this  number.  It 
may  be  maintained,  however,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  requiring  provision  for  the  education  of  all  children  beyond 

(*)   "The  Blind — Their   Condition  and  the  Work  Being  Done  for  Them  in  the  United  States," 
by    Harry    Best,    Ph.D. 
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the  age  of  six  years,  requires  also  that  provision  shall  he  made  for  the 
education  of  children  who  are  blind  or  deaf;  for  Article  X,  Section  I, 
of  the  State  Constitution  of  1873  reads  thus:  "The  General  Assembly 
shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough  and  effi- 
cient system  of  public  schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  Com- 
monwealth above  the  age  of  six  years  may  be  educated,  and  shall  appro- 
priate at  least  one  million  dollars  each  year  for  that  purpose."  Surely 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  children  of  the  State  are  included  in  the  phrase 
"all  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth!" 

The  accepted  policy  of  this  State,  however,  has  been  to  utilize  this 
school  for  the  education  of  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania  from  its  origin  in 
1833  until  the  present  time — a  period  of  nearly  ninety-two  years;  and 
likewise  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1890. 

The  school  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  however,  places  the  obligation 
of  providing  education  for  blind  children  upon  the  school  boards  of  each 
school  district  in  the  state  in  which  any  blind  child  has  a  legal  residence, 
and  provides  that  the  school  district  shall  be  paid  "from  funds  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose,  the  amount  equal  to 
one  half  the  total  expense  incurred"  by  such  district  in  providing  instruc- 
tion for  all  blind  children  residing  within  the  district  either  in  special 
classes  within  the  district  or  by  arrangements  with  "special  institu- 
tions."   (*) 

This  provision  of  the  school  law  has  never  been  complied  with  and 
the  only  income  from  public  taxation  applicable  to  the  education  of 
Pennsylvania  state  pupils  in  the  two  schools  for  the  blind  located  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  respectively,  has  been  from  direct  appropri- 
ations made  to  these  institutions  by  the  State  Legislature  at  each  biennial 
session.  Wisely,  we  believe,  alike  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  these  appropriations  have  always 
been  made  on  a  per  capita  basis — by  far  the  soundest  policy. 

While  our  requests  were  usually  acted  upon  favorably  and  the  per 
capita  amount  asked  was  generally  approved  and  recommended  to  the 
State  Legislature,  within  recent  years  the  appropriations  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  maintaining  the  school.  At 
no  time,  at  least  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  has  the  State  pro- 
vided more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  educating  Pennsylvania  pupils 
— during  recent  years  it  has  met  only  about  one-half  the  cost.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1924,  the  average  attendance  of  all  pupils  was 
206.6;  of  Pennsylvania  State  pupils,  169.8.  Stated  another  way,  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  four-fifths  of  our  pupils  were  from  Pennsylvania 
which  provided  only  about  three-eighths  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
school. 

Particularly  gratifying,  therefore,  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  State 

(*)   "School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,   1923."     Article  XIV,   Section   1413,   Page   105. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  determine  our  actual  needs  as  a 
basis  of  recommendation  of  appropriations  for  the  biennium  beginning 
June  1,  1925.  Under  date  of  January  8.  1924.  Mr.  Francis  B.  Haas,  Di- 
rector of  the  Administration  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, wrote  us  as  follows : 

"As  you  understand  the  Administrative  Code  requires  a  budget  to 
be  transmitted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  covering-  the 
various  agencies  placed  in  the  Department  for  purposes  of  fiscal  control. 

"In  order  that  this  matter  may  receive  the  careful  attention  which 
it  demands,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  comparable  data  in  the  Department 
regarding  the  needs  of  institutions  such  as  your  own,  we  are  assigning 
to  this  work  Air.  William  L.  McGee,  who,  in  the  very  near  future,  will 
get  in  touch  with  you  and  will  go  over  your  situation  and  assist  you  in 
preparing  your  budget  recommendations." 

Acting  in  accord  with  this  letter,  two  expert  public  accountants  spent 
about  ten  days  during  the  month  of  April,  1924,  at  the  school  classifying 
every  item  of  our  expenditures  for  the  entire  biennium  1921-1923  and 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  biennium  beginning  June  1,  1923.  Sub- 
sequently, many  hours  have  been  given  by  the  Administrative  Bureau  of 
the  Department  to  a  further  study  and  analysis  of  our  expenditures  in 
order  to  establish  an  intelligent  basis  of  recommendation  as  to  our  fiscal 
needs.  Our  own  administrative  and  clerical  staff  also  spent  the  major 
portion  of  its  time  for  about  two  months,  beginning  about  the  middle 
of  July,  in  a  further  analysis  of  statistical  data  and  in  making  such 
changes  in  the  analyses  as  were  suggested  by  the  Department.  During 
the  last  three  months  there  have  been  several  conferences  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Principal  representing  the  school, 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg ;  one,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  one  with  the  Governor. 

As  a  result  of  these  detailed  studies  of  our  needs  a  per  capita  amount 
has  been  arrived  at  that  represents  truly  and  accurately  the  actual  needs 
of  the  school  to  enable  it  to  continue  its  good  work  and  to  provide  for 
reasonable  growth  and  expansion.  We  have  been  assured  that  the  per 
capita  figure  thus  determined  has  been  incorporated  in  the  budget  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  biennium  beginning- 
June  1,  1925,  and  that  substantially  this  figure  will  be  recommended  by 
the  Governor  to  the  Legislature  of  1925  as  representing  our  actual  mini- 
mum needs. 

Furthermore,  we  have  been  assured  that  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  has  accepted  in  principle  our  recent  contention  that 
the  State  should  pay  the  full  cost  of  educating  all  state  pupils  receiving 
instruction  in  the  two  schools  for  the  blind  located  in  the  State-  The 
details  of  fiscal  management  are  still  to  be  worked  out  but,  the  principle 
having  been  accepted  by  the  Department,  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the 
outcome. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  action  of  the  Legislature  of  1925  and 
of  the  Governor  upon  our  appropriation  for  the  biennium  1925-1927, 
the  fact  remains  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  there 
has  been  a  searching,  detailed  study  of  our  actual  needs  hy  a  Department 
of  the  State  Government  and  the  determination  to  bring  these  needs 
frankly  and  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  While  we  may 
not  be  granted  our  full  per  capita  request,  there  can  he  little  question 
that  the  result  of  this  honest  effort  to  ascertain  what  is  needed  and 
what  the  obligation  of  the  State  is,  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  our 
income  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

"For  the  purpose  of  membership  in  the  Retirement  Association  school 
employes  are  divided  into  two  groups — present  employes  and  new  en- 
A  Year's  Experi-  trants.  All  persons  employed  in  any  capacity  in  con- 
ence  Under  the  nection  with  the  public  school  system  prior  to  July  18, 
Pennsylvania  1917,  are  called  present  employes;  those  employed,  for 

School  Employes'       faQ  first  time,  since  July  18,   1917,  are  called  new  en- 
Retirement  System.   trants       Membership*  in    the    Retirement   Association 
is  voluntary  for  present  employes  and  compulsory   for  new  entrants. "* 

Under  the  Amendment  of  this  Act,  approved  June  29,  1923  by 
Governor  Pinchot,  all  employes  of  this  school  were  privileged  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  Retirement  System.  All 
except  two  who  were  given  the  option  availed  themselves  of  this  final 
opportunity  to  enter  the  system. 

Under  these  two  provisions  of  the  law  twenty-eight  "present  em- 
ployes/' i.  e.,  those  who  were  in  our  employ  prior  to  July  18,  1917,  and 
twenty-three  "new  entrants,"  i.  e.,  those  who  have  entered  our  employ 
subsequent  to  July  18,  1917 — a  total  of  fifty-one  employes — are  making 
contributions  to  the  State  Retirement  Fund  regularly  each  month  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  These  contributions  are 
made  upon  the  two-fold  basis  of  age  and  compensation.  The  employes 
contribute  approximately  one-half  the  amount  required  under  the  terms 
of  the  law ;  the  School  and  the  State  each  contribute  approximately  one- 
fourth. 

Quite  naturally,  a  few  "new  entrants"  objected  to  the  compulsory 
feature  of  the  law,  precisely  as  is  the  case  in  the  public  schools  through- 
out the  State-  Nevertheless  the  advantages  of  the  system  as  a  whole 
have  been  appreciated  by  all  the  staff  and  the  few  who  have  objected 
have  readily  yielded  for  the  good  of  all  concerned — pupils  and  staff  alike. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  three  employes,  each  of  whom  has 
given  us  years  of  faithful  service,  have  been  retired. 

James  Hamilton,  totally  blind,  our  Teacher  of  Broom-making  for 
many  years,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  school  as  pupil  and  as 
teacher  from  1857  until  his  retirement  from  active  service  in  1919 — a 
continuous  period  of  62  years. 

(*)     School    Employes'    Retirement    Board — Circular    of    Information. 
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James  E.  Piatt,  Chief  Engineer  from  September,  1901,  until  July, 
1924— a  continuous  service  of  nearly  23  years. 

Gertrude  E.  Rawlings,  Housemother  of  our  Cottage  "A''  boys  for  16 
years — from  September,  1908,  until  June,  1924. 

The  inauguration  of  the  system  entailed  considerable  extra  work 
upon  several  members  of  our  staff  but  all  the  details  were  completed 
early  in  the  year  and  a  routine  procedure  has  been  established  that  is 
easily  handled. 

So  far  as  the  benefit  of  the  system  is  concerned,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion — an  increased  efficiency  in  the  staff;  the  retirement  of  those 
who  have  grown  old  in  faithful  service  upon  terms  of  justice  and  equity, 
and  consequently  the  good  of  the  girls  and  boys  for  whom  the  Institution 
exists  can  be  the  only  result  of  Pennsylvania's  State  Teachers'  Retirement 
System — a  system  that  is  universally  admitted  by  actuaries  and  students 
of  the  subject  to  contain  the  best  features  of  all  the  retirement  systems 
that  have  been  inaugurated  in  over  thirty  states  of  the  Union. 

The  summer  school  at  our  kindergarten  building  conducted  during 
the  summer  of  1922  as  an  experiment  and  offered  again  in  the  summer 
of  1923  was  continued  for  six  weeks  during  July  and 
Our  Third  Summer  August,  1924.  Nineteen  children — eleven  girls  and  eight 
School.  boys — took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  secure  in- 

tensive training  and  additional  practice  in  reading  and 
writing  Braille  and  in  a  variety  of  handwork. 

These  nineteen  children  who  constituted  almost  exactly  one-half  of 
the  pupils  in  regular  attendance  during  the  school  year  were  selected 
because  of  their  need  of  individual  attention.  About  one-third  of  these 
pupils  were  normal  children  who  returned  for  the  summer  school  because 
of  some  individual  need — one  or  two  were  orphans,  as  many  were  half- 
orphans  whose  mothers  must  go  out  to  work  daily  to  support  their  fami- 
lies— but  fully  two-thirds  of  the  number  were  those  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  behind  their  classmates  in  mental  and  manual  develop- 
ment. We  cannot  yet  say  that  all  of  these  thirteen  or  fourteen  children 
are  definitely  "backward,"  though  some  of  them  are  so  backward 
that  further  study  and  observation  may  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  feeble-minded;  for  experience  has  taught  us  that  we  cannot 
immediately  correctly  diagnose  every  case  of  apparent  feeble-mindedness, 
as  all  children  of  alien  parentage  must  overcome  the  handicap  of  lan- 
guage before  normal  development  can  proceed.  Several  of  these  children 
were  therefore  learning  English  while  receiving  specific  instruction  as 
blind  children. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  (and  these,  cases  where  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible)  the  parents  and  guardians  paid  a  sum  weekly  towards 
the  expense  involved.  In  two  or  three  instances  of  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  pupils  who  needed  the  special  instruction  afforded,  the  state 
educational  authorities  co-operated  by  continuing  for  the  summer  school 
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session  the  monthly  payments  made  for  the  ten  months'  school  year  in 
the  case  of  all  regular  students  from  their  respective  states. 

Our  little  poultry  plant  and  the  continuous  operation  of  our  chair- 
caning  department  enabled  eight  boys  from  the  main  school  to  have  oppor- 
tunities for  a  healthful  combination  of  work  and  play  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  Tzvo  hoys — one  of  whom  is  totally  blind  and  who  has 
heretofore  been  hoarded  out  during  the  summer,  the  other  an  orphan — 
were  here  for  the  entire  summer.  The  remaining-  six,  three  of  whom 
arc  totally  blind,  were  separated  into  groups  of  three,  each  group  being 
in  attendance  for  six  weeks.  With  one  exception,  all  these  boys  live 
in  Philadelphia.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  opportunities  provided  here 
to  combine  useful  employment  with  recreation,  they  would  probably  have 
been  idle  for  the  entire  summer. 

With  the  hospital  building  available  as  a  dormitory  during  the 
summer,  we  were  able  to  aid  one  of  our  university  students  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  summer  session  there,  thus  making  it  possible  for  him 
to  secure  his  degree  from  the  University  in  three  and  a  half  years. 

We  also  rendered  a  helpful  service  to  a  young  man  who  had  just 
completed  his  freshman  year  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  This 
young  man's  vision  is  so  defective  that  he  and  his  family  feared  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  discontinue  his  college  course.  Through 
the  special  instruction  which  we  provided  in  reading  and  writing  Braille 
and  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to  con- 
tinue his  college  work  was  restored  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  continue 
his  college  course. 

For  the  children  at  the  kindergarten  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
meals  at  that  building.  The  young  men  who  roomed  at  the  hospital 
building  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers  were  served  in  the  officers'  dining 
room  at  the  main  building. 

There  is  little  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  at  heart  the 
interests  of  our  girls  and  boys  as  to  the  need  of  opportunities,  for  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  summer  months,  such  as  have  been  provided  here 
during  the  past  three  years-  The  services  to  be  rendered  should  be 
extended  along  conservative  and  constructive  lines.  The  summer  school 
advantages  afforded  at  the  local  high  schools,  at  Temple  University,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  educational  institutions  in  Phila- 
delphia and  its  environs  should  be  made  available  for  a  few  selected 
pupils  in  order  that  their  training  may  progress  more  rapidly  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible. 

So  far  as  the  little  group  at  the  kindergarten  is  concerned  the  mani- 
fold problems  concerned  in  the  training  of  these  children  should  not  be 
interrupted  for  one-fourth  of  the  school  year.  And  an  educational  plant 
representing  an  initial  investment  in  excess  of  half  a  million  dollars 
wholly  idle  for  one- fourth  of  the  year,  involves  educational  waste  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  incur. 
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During-  the  school  year  1923-1924  ten  former  pupils  of  the  school 
have  had  the  additional  educational  advantages  made  possible  for  them  by 
Continuation  Schol-  tne  continuation  of  the  appropriation  originally  made  by 
arshipsfor  Pennsyl-  the  Legislature  of  1921  towards  ''the  necessary  expenses 
vania  Students  of  blind   students  who   are   residents  of  the   Common- 

Who  Are  Blind.         wealth  in  attendance  at  institutions  of  higher  learning"." 

At  the  opening-  of  the  current  school  year  five  additional  students 
increased  to  fifteen  the  number  of  those  thus  aided. 

Of  these  fifteen  pupils,  five  are  young  women ;  ten,  young-  men. 
Two  of  the  young-  women  and  seven  of  the  young-  men — nine  of  the 
fifteen  are  totally  blind. 

The  intellectual  interests  and  vocational  aims  of  these  fifteen  young- 
people  are  indicated  by  the  institutions  they  are  attending-  and  the  courses 
they  have  selected.  Six  are  attending-  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
two — one  young  man  and  one  young  woman — being-  matriculated  in  th^ 
School  of  Fine  Arts;  two  young  men  are  in  the  College;  one  is  in  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance,  and  one — a  totally  blind  graduate  who  com- 
pleted his  university  course  in  three  years  and  received,  his  degree  "with 
honors" — is  taking  his  second  year's  work  in  the  Law  School.  One  of 
our  recent  graduates,  a  young  woman  with  some  vision,  is  taking  the 
two-year  kindergarten  course  at  Temple  University,  while  one  of  our 
totally  blind  graduates  is  a  sophomore  at  Yassar  College  where  the 
excellence  of  her  work  during  her  freshman  year  earned  for  her  a 
scholarship  yielding  free  tuition  during  the  current  academic  year.  Four 
of  our  young  men — all  graduates,  three  of  them  totally  blind — are  study- 
ing- at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy,  two  of  them  matriculating 
as  freshmen  this  fall  and  two  being  students, for  the  second  year. 

Our  State  Scholarship  Aid  has  also  afforded  additional  opportunities 
along  musical  lines  in  one  of  our  representative  Philadelphia  Schools 
of  Music  for  one  of  our  totally  blind,  musically  gifted  girls- 

In  addition  to  these  fifteen  former  pupils  who  are  beneficiaries  of 
the  State  Scholarship  Fund  three  young  men,  all  graduates  of  the  school 
— two  of  them  totally  blind,  are  availing  themselves  of  additional  edu- 
cational advantages  afforded  in  Philadelphia  without  any  assistance  from 
the  State  Fund.  One  whose  home  is  in  Canada  is  a  second  year  student 
at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy ;  one  from  Connecticut  is 
enrolled  in  the  evening  classes  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  one,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
taking  a  course  in  massage  at  the  Philadelphia  Orthopaedic  Hospital. 
The  use  of  the  hospital  building  as  a  cottage  for  a  group  of  our  senior 
boys  is  making  possible  this  additional  training  along  professional  lines 
for  two  of  these  three  young  men. 

With  but  one  exception  these  eiglitecn  young  people,  carefully 
selected  after  numerous  conferences  with  various  members  of  the  staff, 
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arc  doing  entirely  satisfactory  work — a  few  of  them  arc  among  the 
leaders  in  their  classes.  While  the  wisdom  of  this  supplemental  training 
can  be  known  only  after  these  young  people  have  completed  their 
several  courses  of  training  and  have  struggled  with  the  problems  of  get- 
ting a  start  in  the  professions  which  they  have  chosen,  the  attainment-; 
of  other  totally  blind  students  and  graduates  of  this  school  and  of  other 
schools  whose  records  we  personally  know,  encourage  us  to  believe  that 
this  additional  preparation  for  life  careers  will  make  more  possible  and 
certain  the  snecess  they  arc  eager  to  attain. 

The  Legislature  of  1923  *  appropriated  $6000,  subsequently  re- 
duced by  Governor  Pinchot  to  $5000,  for  these  so-called  Continuation 
Scholarships.  During-  the  first  eighteen  months  which  is  exactly  three- 
fourths  of  the  fiscal  biennial  period,  $3232.69  of  the  $5000  available 
has  been  utilized  in  aiding  fifteen  former  pupils,  fourteen  of  them  grad- 
uates of  this  school,  the  major  portion  of  which  amount  has  been  ex- 
pended for  ''Tuition  and  Other  Fees,"  and  for  "Readers."  The  distri- 
bution of  the  expenditures  is  as  follows : 

Per  Cent. 
Amount  of  Total 

Tuition   and   Other   Fees    $2,275.85  70.41 

Books    97.21  3.00 

Readers     841.61  26.03 

Carfare     ••■■ 18.02  .56 

$3,232.69  100.00 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  providing  educational  facili- 
ties and  professional  training  beyond  that  which  is  afforded  here  at 
the  school  is  the  limited  number  of  embossed  books.  So 
The  Reading  costly  and  so  laborious  is  the  process  of  reproducing 

Problem.  in  embossed  form  for  finger  readers  the  books,  lecture 

notes,  and  other  material  necessary  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  daily  lessons,  that  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  to 
attempt  the  task  in  its  entirety.  During  the  last  school  year  there  were 
fifteen  students  living  here  and  attending  six  different  educational  insti- 
tutions for  those  who  see ;  three  of  these  students  attending  the  West 
Philadelphia  Catholic  High  School  for  Boys  took  the  same  subjects  and 
could,  therefore,  be  read  to  daily  as  one  group;  likewise  the  two  students 
matriculated  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy ;  but  the  remaining 
ten  were  taking  totally  different  lines  of  study,  each  in  preparation  for 
the  business  or  profession  which  he  had  selected  as  according  best  with 
his  individual  tastes  and  capabilities. 

As  the  roster  of  each  of  these  students  contained  an  average  of  five 
subjects  with  a  minimum  of  eighteen  recitation  hours  per  week,  adequate 
preparation  for  wdiich  required  at  least  twenty-five  hours  of  reading- 
weekly  for  each  pupil,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  an  enormous 
amount  of  reading  for  the  actual  work  of  preparing  each  day's  lessons. 

*  Act    70- A,   Laws   of    1923. 
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This  problem  we  attempted  to  solve  by  utilizing  every  conceivable 
plan-  Four  resident  readers  supplied  approximately  seventy  hours  of 
reading  weekly.  Three  of  these  readers  were  young  men,  one  each 
attending-  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School,  and  the  College.  In  return  for  eighteen  hours  of 
reading   each   per   week  the   school   supplied   hoard,   room   and    laundry. 

With  the  increased  demands  for  reading  the  corresponding  increase 
in  the  amount  of  volunteer  reading  made  available  was  gratifying  and 
encouraging  both  to  the  pupils  themselves  and  to  those  members  of  the 
start  who  had  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  needs  of  these  students. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  whose  committee  on  the  blind  has 
rendered  such  excellent  and  dependable  volunteer  service  for  the  past 
four  years,  supplied  more  readers  to  meet  the  enlarged  need.  Later  in 
the  year  the  Junior  League  of  Philadelphia,  which  had  become  inter- 
ested in  several  phases  of  our  work  beginning  with  the  transcribing 
of  books  into  Braille  by  hand,  volunteered  to  send  readers  to  the  school 
several  days  each  week.  The  Bryn  Mawr  College  group  who  have  been 
coming  to  us  for  the  past  three  years,  upon  learning  of  our  increased 
needs,  offered  to  augment  the  number  of  their  volunteer  student  readers. 

An  incomplete  record  shows  that  through  these  various  agencies  at 
least  2500  hours  of  reading  was  supplied  during  the  academic  year  clos- 
ing in  June,  over  700  of  which  was  the  work  of  volunteer  readers.  Thus 
we  were  enabled  to  meet  with  reasonable  satisfaction  the  requirements 
of  our  students  in  the  preparation  of  their  daily  work.  So  helpful  were 
these  numerous  readers  and  so  determined  were  the  pupils  to  do  credit 
to  themselves  and  to  the  school  which  had  supplied  their  initial  educa- 
tional opportunities  that  the  year's  work  was  completed  with  great  credit. 

This  fall  the  problem  has  assumed  still  larger  proportions.  Six 
young  women  and  twelve  young  men  require  assistance  in  reading. 
Again  the  need  of  these  young  people  for  increased  assistance  has  been 
met  by  the  splendid  co-operation  of  the  volunteers.  From  Bryn  Mawr 
College  come  ten  girls  each  week,  each  giving  two  hours  of  reading, 
thus  supplying  a  total  of  twenty  hours  weekly;  the  Junior  League  is 
sending  eight  women  each  giving  two  hours  a  week,  and  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  is  supplying  six  readers  each  of  whom  gives  from  two 
to  three  hours  weekly.  Two  new  sources  of  volunteer  reading  have 
been  found  this  fall.  Three  students  from  Miss  Sayward's  School  for 
Girls,  a  near  Overbrook  neighbor,  come  one  evening  each  week  and  read 
for  two  hours,  and  Villa  Nova  College  has  volunteered  the  services  of 
one  young  man  four  evenings  a  week,  from  two  to  three  hours  each 
evening. 

This  arrangement  for  reading — combining  as  it  does  the  services 
of  advanced  college  students  who  are  resident  at  the  school  and  prepared 
to  do  the  more  technical  reading  required  by  our  students  and  whose 
services    are    at    our    command,    and    the   generous    assistance    of    these 
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numerous  volunteer  readers  who  supply  satisfactorily  much  of  the  less 
technical  reading — is  making'  it  possible  for  these  eighteen  young  people 
laboring  under  the  double  handicap  of  blindness  and  an  almost  entire 
lack  of  embossed  texts  to  carry  successfully  and  satisfactorily  the  work 
they  have  undertaken  in  the  several  educational  institutions  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  his  report  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Psychological  Re- 
search Dr.  Hayes  has  outlined  the  attainments  of  the  year.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  contribution  of  the  Department  this 
Eighth  Year  of  Our  year  is  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  third 
Research  Work.  monograph  in  our  series  of  Research  Bulletins  to  which 
we  have  given  the  title  "What  Can  the  Blind  Do? 
A  Study  of  Five  Hundred  Former  Pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind."  More  than  half  the  time  of  our 
resident  Research  Assistant,  Miss  Sargent,  during  the  last  school  year 
was  given  to  collating,  completing,  and  analysing  the  data  which  she 
and  all  members  of  the  staff  who  could  make  any  contribution  whatsoever 
had  been  assembling  during  the  previous  months. 

The  following  paragraphs  selected  from  my  "Foreword''  to  the 
monograph  summarizes  the  information  secured  on  some  of  the  more 
important  problems  connected  with  our  work. 

"This  study  represents  an  effort  to  locate  and  secure  as  accurate  and 
complete  data  as  possible  about  each  of  the  500  pupils  discharged  during 
the  fifteen-year  period  (1907-1922)  studied— the  undisciplined,  backward, 
blind  child,  even  in  some  cases  the  feeble-minded  or  near  feeble-minded 
blind  who,  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  diagnose  their  mentality  correctly  with- 
out having  actually  seen  them,  have  entered  the  school,  no  less  than  the 
brilliant  students  who  are  attending  various  institutions  for  advanced 
learning. 

"For  years  we  have  followed  the  careers  of  many  of  our  former 
pupils  and  have  recorded  data  in  our  records — data  which  has  increased 
rapidly  in  quantity  and  quality  since  the  inauguration  of  our  field  work 
in  1903.  Most  of  the  facts  gathered  have  concerned  former  pupils  known 
to  be  successful,  though  we  were  continually  running  across  our  failures. 
This  study  is  a  conscientious  and  concentrated  effort  to  learn  the  facts 
about  the  failures  no  less  than  the  successes. 

"The  Summary  of  Information  seems  to  indicate  that  the  data  con- 
cerning a  large  number  (185)  was  secured  from  personal  answers  to  the 
Questionnaire,  and  that  data  concerning  152  was  secured  from  other 
sources.  The  truth  is  that  there  were  very  few  of  these  185  former 
pupils  who  took  the  trouble  to  supply  the  answers  to  the  Questionnaire. 
Many  of  them  have  been  visited  in  their  homes  and  communities  by 
members  of  our  staff.  The  material  used  is  therefore  far  more  reliable 
than  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  procured  through  the  Questionnaire 
method  alone. 

"Our  Ophthalmologist,  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Hollo  way,  has  suggested  a 
very  helpful  distribution  of  the  pupils  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
vision.     It  is  noteworthy  that  190  of  the  337  pupils  classified  in  Table  II, 
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Degree  of  Vision  and  Age  of  Incidence,  that  is  50%  of  the  number,  are 
totally  blind ;  that  60  more,  that  is  18%,  have  less  than  2/60  normal 
vision;  and  that  only  81,  that  is  24%,  have  vision  ranging  between  2/60 
and  6/60  normal. 

"The  classification  of  Mental  Ability  gives  an  interesting  compari- 
son with  similar  groups  of  seeing  children.  This  comparison  was  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Francis  N.  Maxfield,  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Education.  This  section  on  mentality  contains  in  condensed  form  a 
mass  of  information  that  is  very  suggestive  and  deserving  of  further 
study  and  classification. 

"An  interesting  and  enlightening  section  of  the  study  is  to  be  found 
under  the  heading  'Educational  History.'  Here  is  presented  a  record 
of  the  amount  of  education  that  this  group  has  had  before  coming  to 
Overbrook ;  the  number  of  years  that  the  pupils  of  this  group  attended 
school  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  their  education  after  leaving  Over- 
brook.  The  number  and  nature  of  the  different  educational  institutions 
attended  by  pupils  from  this  group  could  scarcely  have  been  guessed. 
The  special  training  and  its  relation  to  employment  at  the  time  the 
study  was  made   is  one  of  the  most  suggestive   sections   of  the   study. 

"The  economic  status  of  these  500  as  shown  in  the  'Status  in  Com- 
munity' is  very  encouraging,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  181,  that  is  53.7% 
of  the  entire  group  studied,  are  'self-supporting  or  better' ;  that  60,  that 
is  17.8%,  are  contributing  to  their  own  support;  while  only  61,  that  is 
18%,  are  dependent.  Bearing  in  mind  that  this  group  contains  those 
of  very  low  grade  intellectually  no  less  than  the  bright  pupils  and  quite 
a  number  with  exceedingly  poor  physical  endowment,  this  record  is 
encouraging  indeed. 

"Under  this  topic,  'Status  in  Community,'  is  set  forth  some  inter- 
esting data  concerning  the  marital  and  economic  state  of  the  337  pupils 
studied. 

"That  our  young  people  become  an  integral  part  of  their  several 
communities,  associating  themselves  with  the  various  civil,  religious, 
and  other  societies  and  organizations  is  shown  by  the  partial  list  of 
organizations  in  which  they  have  membership. 

"It  has  been  well  said  that  the  test  of  a  thoroughly  well  educated 
person  is  to  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  he  spends  his  leisure  time.  The 
paragraph  on  'Recreation'  indicates  a  rather  wide  range  of  recreational 
interests  among  our  former  pupils. 

"There  is  probably  no  other  one  question  about  which  we  are  asked 
so  often  as  the  occupations  of  our  ex-pupils.  Because  of  the  very  evi- 
dent importance  of  this  subject  Miss  Sargent  and  those  who  have  aided 
her  in  this  study  have  gone  into  considerable  detail  in  considering  the 
occupations  of  both  girls  and  boys,  combining  this  with  their  economic 
positions  in  society. 

"It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  this  initial  study  of  a  group  of  500 
former  pupils  of  one  school  will  suggest  the  desirability  of  undertaking 
similar  studies  in  other  schools,  and  that  from  the  body  of  information 
thus  obtained  will  result  encouragement  to  those  concerned  with  the 
training  and  subsequent  employment  of  our  girls  and  boys  no  less  than 
to  the  pupils  themselves. 

"To  be  of  most  value,  material  such  as  is  included  in  this  monograph 
needs  to  be  constantly  checked  up  by  an  impartial  but  sympathetic  field 
worker  with   sufficient  time  and   means  at  his   disposal  to   enable  visits 
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to  be  made  at  reasonably  frequent  intervals.  It  is  hoped  that  mean- 
may  be  found  at  an  early  dale  to  enable  us  to  inaugurate  and  continue 
such  systematic  field  work." 

The  Head  Mistress  of  our  girls'  department,  Miss  Chrysler,  has  pre- 
pared for  this  report  a  statement  of  "A  Tentative  Course  of  Training 
for  Home  Teachers"  which  we  are  developing.     This 
Training  Course         course,   intended  primarily   for   a  selected   few  of   our 

for  Prospective  .,         .       -  . 

li         t      i  own   pupils,   is   being   worked   out    in   response  to   an 

Home    1  eachers.  i     i        >  &  i 

urgent  need  for  such  training  in  preparation  for  the 
extremely  difficult  and  exacting  task  of  teaching  blind  people  in  their 
homes,  and  to  supply  the  growing  demand  for  trained  teachers  from 
all  organizations,  private  and  public,  interested  in  and  concerned  with 
the  development  and  extension  of  modern  home  teaching  of  the  blind. 

That  we  have  correctly  interpreted  this  need  and  demand  is  shown 
by  concrete  evidence  supplied  by  the  experiences  of  the  two  girl  gradu- 
ates referred  to  in  my  last  report.  For  these  two  young  women  a  tenta- 
tive two  years'  course  had  been  planned,  along  the  lines  indicated  by 
Miss  Chrysler.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year's  training  both  secured 
employment  as  Home  Teachers,  the  totally  blind  girl  being  the  first  to 
be  employed.  While  they  and  we  regretted  the  discontinuance  of  their 
training  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  we  rejoiced  with  them  in  the 
opportunities  that  came  to  them  to  make  use  of  the  training  they  had 
secured  here  and  in  the  year  at  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Social  and 
Health  Work  while  living  here. 

This  fall  four  young  women — three  of  them  our  own  graduates — 
are  taking  this  two-year  course,  while  a  fifth,  a  young  woman  from 
Connecticut,  is  spending  a  year  here  at  the  school  completing  her 
preparation  for  the  course.  Of  the  five,  two  are  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  New  Jersey,  and  two  of  Connecticut;  only  two  of  the  five 
have  sufficient  vision  to  travel  without  a  guide. 

As  the  knowledge  spreads  that  this  course  is  to  be  offered,  there 
is  little  question  that  an  increasing  number  of  prospective  Home  Teachers 
will  apply  for  the  opportunities  afforded.  It  is  a  matter  of  genuine 
gratification  to  us  that  we  are  able  to  help  supply  this  additional  training 
and  preparation  for  so  important  a  work  as  teaching  the  blind  in  their 
homes;  the  more  so  because  it  provides  additional  opportunities  for  our 
sightless  young  women  for  whom  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  useful  and 
remunerative  employment. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  that  concerns  the  maintaining  of  a  satis- 
factory quality  of  instruction  in  our  residential  schools  for  the  blind  is 
affording  opportunities  for  the  growth  in  service  of  our 
Growth  of  teaching   force,    indeed,   of    all   members   of   the   staff. 

c      .  Institutional  life  is  inevitably  narrowing;  the  difficul- 

bervice.  J  . 

ties  confronting  all  our  staff  in  training  our  children 
in   classrooms   and  out  are   such   as   to   command   the   best   services   of 
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capable,  well  trained,  and  devoted  men  and  women.  Ideally  those  only 
should  be  employed  to  have  any  part  whatsoever  in  the  training  of 
our  blind  girls  and  boys  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  for  their 
work  before  entering  upon  it.  Besides,  they  should  have  had  successful 
experience  in  dealing  with  seeing  children.  Under  present  conditions 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  preparation  for  teaching  in  our  special  field 
except  by  actual  daily  contact  with  the  problems — as  yet  there  is  no 
profession  of  teaching  the  blind.  The  summer  courses  offered  for  the 
past  three  years  at  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
under  the  inspirational  direction  of  Superintendent  I-  S.  Wampler,  of 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Harvard  Courses  which 
Director  Edward  E.  Allen,  with  the  assistance  of  other  experienced  work- 
ers for  the  blind  impressed  into  service,  has  conducted  since  1920  at 
Harvard  University  and  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown  are  the  only  two  definite  sustained 
efforts  now  being  made  in  this  country  to  provide  specific  training  for 
teachers  of  the  blind. 

With  a  view  to  aiding  our  own  staff  as  we  could,  we  conducted  last 
year  under  the  direction  and  stimulating  leadership  of  our  Research  De- 
partment a  course  of  reading  based  primarily  upon  one  of  the  recent 
texts  in  psychology — "Applied  Psychology,"  by  Bernard  C.  Ewer,  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  in  Romona  College. 

This  fall  we  are  continuing  these  efforts  to  inform  and  stimulate 
our  staff  by  trying  the  experiment  of  conducting-  two  courses  on  alternate 
weeks.  To  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  special  problems  connected 
with  our  own  work  we  are  centering  our  reading  and  discussion  about 
the  study  of  "The  Blind — Their  Condition  and  the  Work  Being  Done 
for  Them  in  the  United  States,"  by  Harry  Best.  To  relate  our  specific 
work  properly  to  the  problems  of  general  educational  and  social  work, 
the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work  is  giving  here  at 
the  school  on  alternate  weeks  a  course  on  "Some  Common  Problems 
and  Objectives  in  Educational  and  Social  Work.'5 

Courses  of  study  combining  reading  and  lectures  by  stimulating" 
speakers  should  be  provided  to  counteract  the  inevitable  tendency  to 
inaction  and  stagnation  so  easily  acquired  in  institutional  life.  The  pres- 
ent tendency  to  increase  salaries  in  our  residential  schools  will  enable 
our  teachers  to  secure  additional  training  in  one  of  the  numerous  summer 
schools  maintained  for  teachers  every  summer,  as  well  as  to  extend  by 
travel  their  knowledge  and  educational  horizon.  Only  through  an  alert 
and  constantly  growing  staff  can  a  residential  school  for  the  blind  hope 
to  do  its  full  duty  by  its  student  body. 
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Iii  his  report  on  the  year's  work  of  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange, 
now  located  at  1305  Locust  Street,  Mr.  Delfino  shows  that  the  work  of 
The  Fourteenth  the  Exchange  has  continued  along  those  lines  that  ex- 
Year  of  Our  perience  has  proven  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  largest 
Salesroom  and  number  of  blind  workers. 

Exchange.  Q£  tjle  eighty.eight  individuals  who  have  been  paid 

varying  amounts  through  the  Exchange  for  the  work  they  have  secured 
chiefly  through  Mr.  Delfino's  efforts,  approximately  one-third  were  pres- 
ent pupils,  one-half  former  pupils  of  the  school,  and  one-sixth  those  who 
have  acquired  blindness  in  adult  life  and  have  never  attended  a  school 
for  the  blind. 

Little  need  be  added  here  to  what  is  contained  in  Mr.  Delfino's  re- 
port. Particularly  helpful  has  been  the  co-operation  of  the  Junior  League 
of  Philadelphia  in  meeting  the  expense  of  certain  very  necessary  im- 
provements to  the  front  of  the  building  in  which  the  work  of  the 
Salesroom  and  Exchange  is  now  housed ;  other  very  necessary  repairs 
and  improvements  to  the  property  have  been  made  possible  by  a  fund 
given  for  the  purpose  by  Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  through  the  interest  of 
Mr.  John  Cadwalader,  President  of  our  Board  of  Managers.  And  the 
continuous  and  increasing  interest  and  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  Exchange  by  Captain  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  City  Office,  are  most  encouraging  to  Mr.  Delfino  in  his  arduous  and 
exacting  duties  as  Manager  of  the  Exchange  and  to  me  in  my  personal 
interest  and  official  relation  to  this  enterprise. 

With  all  of  Mr.  Delfino's  observations  I  am  in  hearty  accord.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  particularly  the  encouraging  fact  that  twenty-three 
establishments  in  or  near  Philadelphia  are  now  employing  forty-one  blind 
persons  side  by  side  with  their  seeing  employees ;  and  that  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  these  forty-one  blind  workers  are  giving 
satisfaction  to  their  employers-  Add  to  this  number  the  seventeen  others 
who  are  gainfully  employed  in  businesses  of  their  own  and  we  have 
fifty-eight  blind  people  now  employed  among  the  seeing  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  suburbs.  Each  of  these  is  self-supporting,  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  supporting  others  dependent  upon  them. 

Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  obligation  of  people  who  see  to 
co-operate  with  us  and  with  these  blind  workers  in  giving  them  wrork 
to  do  which  needs  to  be  done  and  which  they  have  already  proven  they 
can  do  satisfactorily.  There  is  no  question  that  our  efforts  to  place 
blind  workers  among  those  who  see  are  in  accord  with  modern  social 
thought  and  that  the  number  so  employed  can  be  materially  augmented 
by  the  more  thorough  and  complete  training  of  blind  workers,  and  by 
increased  assistance  in  placing  and  following  them  up. 

Included  in  the  statistical  details  of  Mr.  Delfino's  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Exchange  will  be  found  the  amounts  paid  to  our  blind 
workers  annually  for  the  fourteen  years,   1911-1924,  inclusive,  that  the 
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Exchange  has  been  maintained.  The  $3,000  paid  to  them  in  1911  has 
grown  to  $18,909.91  for  the  twelve-month  period  ended  November  30. 
1924. 

Complying  with  the  provisions  of  Act  177- A  of  the  Legislature  of 

1923,  Governor  Pinchot  appointed  early  in   1924  a  Commission  of  nine 

members,  three  of  whom  are  women,  "to  make  a  study 

A  Temporary  0£  tjle  jaws  an(j  0f  educational,  economic,   and  social 

a  e    ommission      conditions   relating  to  blind  persons  in  the  Common- 
tor  the  Blind.  &  L 

wealth,  and  also  to  report  to  the  next   session  of  the 

General  Assembly,  with  recommendations,  as  to  legislation  and  policies 

to  make  the  treatment,  care,  progress,  and  welfare  of  blind  persons  in 

the   Commonwealth   comparable   with   the   most   approved   methods    and 

practices." 

After  the  members  had  been  appointed  the  Commission  moved  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  on  March  18,  1924,  in 
Harrisburg.  Prior  to  organization  the  Commission  met  with  the  Gover- 
nor as  arranged  by  previous  appointment  for  a  brief  conference  upon 
the  scope  of  its  work.  With  the  assurance  of  the  Governor's  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  task  assigned  them  the  Commissioners  met  and  organized 
by  selecting  Senator  Henry  E.  Lanius,  of  Spring  Grove,  Pa-,  Chairman, 
and  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  Philadelphia,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Subse- 
quently Senator  Lanius  resigned  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  elected  Chairman. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission  and  the  organization  each  rep- 
resents follow : 

Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Liborio  Delfino,  Manager,  Salesroom  and  Exchange  and  Field 
Officer,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  1305 
Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Fulton,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Member  of  Committee  on  Lacka- 
wanna Branch  of  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Senator  Henry  E.  Lanius,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,   Inc.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Dr.  Francis  N.  Maxfield,  Director  of  Special  Education,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  John  H.  Meader,  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt,  Director,  The  White-Williams  Foundation, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Torrance,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  making  these  appointments  the  Governor  apparently  had  in  mind 
three  important  principles : 
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First,  the  utilizing  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  years  of  experience 
in  working  for  blind  people. 

Second,  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  problems  involved  by  those 
who  have  themselves  overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness,  three 
of  the  nine  commissioners  being  successful  blind  men. 

Third,  the  broader  outlook  upon  this  special  field  of  those  experienced  in 
general  educational  and  social  work  but  without  any  particular 
experience  in  working  with  the  blind. 

As  four  members  of  the  Commission  wrere  from  Philadelphia  and 
as  the  limited  appropriation  of  $5,000  voted  for  its  work  made  it  neces- 
sary to  economize  wherever  possible,  the  Commission  accepted  my  offer 
in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  to  provide  at  Overbrook  the  office 
space  necessary  for  the  Commission's  work.  Accordingly  this  school 
was  selected  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Commission. 

Fortunately  for  the  Commission  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  work  for  the  blind,  happened  to  be  available  for  the 
important  duties  of  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  and  at  the 
Harrisburg  meeting  she  was  appointed  to  this  position. 

During  the  months  that  have  intervened  since  this  initial  meeting 
the  Commission  has  held  four  meetings,  three  in  Philadelphia  and  one 
in  Pittsburgh.  Hearings  have  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and 
in  Wilkes-Barre  for  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton  districts,  to  which 
were  invited  all  those  interested  in  any  phase  of  work  for  the  blind  as 
well  as  social  workers  and  any  others  who  were  interested  in  any  way 
whatsoever  in  any  of  the  numerous  problems  which  concern  the  blind. 

The  subjects  to  which  the  Commission  has  given  most  thought  are: 

The  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision. 

More  adequate  provision  for  the  education  of  the  youthful  blind. 

The  provision  for  training  of  the  able-bodied,  adult  blind,  particu- 
larly those  acquiring  blindness  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  years  of 
age  for  whose  training  no  adequate  provision  exists  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  care  and  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm  blind. 

The  co-ordination  of  all  existing  organizations  for  the  blind  with 
a  view  to  eliminating  duplication  of  effort  and  increasing  their  efficiency. 

The  Commission  will  submit  its  report  early  in  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  that  convenes  on  January  5,  1925.  Its  report  and  recom- 
mendations are  awaited  with  interest  by  all  friends  of  the  blind  not  only 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  elsewhere.  From  the  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion it  is  safe  to  assume  that  these  recommendations  will  be  conserva- 
tively progressive  in  view  of  the  needs  of  the  six  thousand  or  more  blind 
of  the  State. 
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Under  Mr.  Cowgill's  leadership  and  direction  a  selected  few  of  our 
boys  continue  to  secure  each  year  practical  training"  in  the  science  and 
art  of  salesmanship  and  to  aid  themselves  in  financing 
Practical  Training  courses  in  vocational  and  professional  training-,  by 
in  Salesmanship.  selling  subscriptions  to  magazines.  As  Mr.  Cowgill 
points  out  in  his  story  of  "The  Blind  Students'  Self- 
Help  Club"  which  he  has  written  for  this  report,  several  young  men 
have  each  summer  succeeded  in  securing  a  very  creditable  number  of 
subscriptions  to  the  Review  of  Reviews,  under  the  inspiration  of  whose 
Scholarship  Plan  the  work  was  begun  in  1914  (*),  and  to  such  other 
standard  magazines  as  the  Literary  Digest,  World's  Work,  and  more 
recently  to  almost  any  magazine  published  in  the  United  States.  These 
efforts,  Mr.  Cowgill  notes,  have  in  several  instances  been  continued  dur- 
ing the  entire  school  year,  not  only  through  all  vacation  periods  but  for 
at  least  one  evening  per  week  during  the  time  that  school  is  in  session. 

During  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  this  work  was  begun, 
Mr.  Cowgill  states  that  "eighty-five  boys  have  tried  out  this  selling  game," 
and  a  very  creditable  and  encouraging  number  of  them  have  advanced 
through  this  experience  to  successful  careers  in  various  lines  of  sales- 
manship. Some  of  them  are  succeeding  in  life  insurance ;  others  in  fire, 
automobile,  and  casualty  insurance ;  others  have  entered  upon  other  lines 
of  business  being  successfully  employed  side  by  side  with  those  who  see 
either  as  typists,  dictaphone  operators  or  piano  tuners. 

There  is  substantial  agreement  among  those  who  have  concerned 
themselves  intimately  with  aiding  young  blind  people  to  secure  remunera- 
tive employment  that  the  commercial  field  in  its  various  phases  offers 
encouraging  opportunities  to  even  a  totally  blind  man  who  possesses  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  personality,  pluck,  and  perseverance.  Ten  years' 
experience  and  observation  in  this  field  of  endeavor  as  it  has  been  opened 
up  by  a  very  encouraging  number  of  our  present  and  former  pupils 
through  this  channel  of  securing  subscriptions  to  magazines,  encourage 
us  to  continue  this  line  of  training  and  to  expand  it  conservatively  in  the 
light  of  experience. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  more  of  our  young  men  particularly  can 
succeed  in  a  wholly  legitimate  way  in  commercial  life  provided  they  are 
given  adequate  training  and  the  necessary  guidance  and  help  in  their 
initial  efforts.  The  theory  acquired  in  the  various  courses  in  Salesman- 
ship, Insurance,  Real  Estate  and  allied  subjects  offered  in  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  supplemented  by  the  practical  experi- 
ence afforded  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cowgill  and  Mr.  Delfino  has 
already  developed  a  very  considerable  number  of  successes  along  various 
commercial  lines. 

*   Detailed    information    on    the    inception    of    this    Scholarship    Plan    may    be    found    in    the 
Eighty-fourth    Annual    Report — that    for    the    school    year    1915-1916. 
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Our  instructor  in  Elementary  Science  and  Poultry  Husbandry,  Mr. 

Chambers,  presented  at  the  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 

Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  at  the  Perkins  Institution 

A  Three  Years  ^is  summer  tne  "Story  of  a  Three  Years'  Experiment 

xpenmen   m  .^   ^e    Development   of   a   Small    Poultry    Plant   in   a 

Poultry  Husbandry.  .         ,  . 

School  for  the  Blind"  which  is  being  made  a  part  of 
this  report.  In  this  ''story"  Mr.  Chambers  has  brought  out  the  essential 
facts  and  the  purposes  which  have  governed  us  in  the  development  of 
this  little  poultry  plant.  For  the  fiscal  year  extending  from  October  1, 
1923,  to  September  30,  1924,  the  poultry  husbandry  department  shows  a 
net  operating  profit  slightly  in  excess  of  20%  on  the  investment,  including 
charges  of  6%  interest  on  the  actual  cost  of  plant  and  equipment,  5% 
depreciation  on  the  houses  and  yards,  and  10%  depreciation  on  the  equip- 
ment. These  figures  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  salary  of  the  instructor, 
which  is  charged  against  the  added  income  from  the  increased  number 
of  pupils  accommodated  by  utilizing  the  hospital  building  as  a  cottage  for 
ten  senior  boys. 

Mr.  Chambers  shows  the  educational  value  of  a  poultry  plant  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  Attention  should  be  directed  and  emphasis  given 
to  the  fact  that  while  such  an  enterprise  as  has  been  entered  upon  in 
the  development  of  this  small  poultry  plant  provides  good  general  edu- 
cational material,  it  has  specific  value  for  totally  blind  and  nearly  blind 
boys  in  a  residential  school  in  enlarging  their  very  restricted  interests 
and  in  providing  opportunities  for  the  development  of  responsibility. 
One  of  the  most  serious  weaknesses  of  our  present  day  residential  school 
education  for  blind  children  is  disregard  of  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  for  the  development  of  responsibility.  We  do 
too  completely  all  the  thinking  and  planning  for  our  girls  and  boys.  So 
thoroughly  do  we  plan  for  the  direction  and  supervision  of  their  activi- 
ties in  and  out  of  the  schoolroom  that  they  are  seldom  permitted  to 
make  a  choice  between  two  or  more  lines  of  action.  We  learn  by  our 
mistakes  and  mistakes  can  be  made  only  when  choices  are  possible. 
Anything,  therefore,  that  can  be  done  should  be  done  to  develop  in  our 
pupils  responsibility  and  initiative.  A  small,  carefully  developed  poultry 
plant  is  only  one  of  several  means  to  this  end.  We  would  like  to 
begin  a  half  dozen  different  new  enterprises  that  will  provide  interests 
for  every  girl  and  boy  in  the  school  and  aid  in  the  development  of  those 
qualities  so  essential  for  success  in  life — initiative,  responsibility,  and 
self-reliance. 

Particularly  gratifying,  therefore,  are  the  opportunities  that  have 
been  afforded  by  the  development  of  this  small  experiment  in  poultry 
husbandry.  No  less  gratifying  is  it,  in  view  of  our  financial  circum- 
stances, that  we  have  found  a  plan  by  which  the  experiment  is  rapidly 
paying  for  itself. 
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The    American    Association    of    Instructors    of    the    Blind    held    its 
Twenty-seventh  Biennial  Convention  at  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Water- 
Convention  -Amer-    town>    ATass-   opening   Monday   afternoon.   June  23rd, 
ican  Association  of    and  closing  Friday  noon,  June  27th. 
Instructors  of  the  Special  features  provided  at  the  Convention  were 

^lind-  a   "Demonstration  of   Pupils'  Activities''  by  pupils  of 

the  Perkins  Institution  under  the  direction  of  the  staff  on  Monday  after- 
noon, and  in  the  evening  the  Graduating  Exercises  of  the  School;  an 
Athletic  Meet  on  Tuesday  between  "Overbrook"  and  "Perkins"  inter- 
spersed with  music  by  a  band  of  pupils  from  the  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Bausch,  formerly  our  teacher  of  Tuning  and  Director  of  our  Boys'  Glee 
Club ;  and  on  Thursday  morning  a  play,  "The  Snare  and  the  Fowler," 
by  Bulah  Marie  Dix,  given  by  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Claudia  Potter,  formerly  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
our  boys'  department. 

Two  interesting  demonstrations  were  those  of  "Improved  Telescopic 
Lens  and  Magnifiers  for  Persons  with  Very  Defective  Vision"  and  of 
an  "Attachment  for  Writing  Braille  with  a  Standard  Typewriter." 

As  Mr.  Allen,  wrho  was  principal  of  this  school  for  seventeen  years, 
was  the  host  of  the  convention ;  as  a  number  of  our  staff  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  while  he  was  here ;  and  as  it  was  quite  probable  that 
the  Association  of  Instructors  would  not  meet  so  near  Philadelphia  again 
for  some  time,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  have  in  attendance  at  the 
Convention  as  large  a  representation  as  possible  of  members  of  the 
Overbrook  staff.  Everyone  who  went  made  some  sacrifice  of  time  and 
money.  Each  strove  to  do  his  part;  and  the  spirit  of  all-round  helpful 
co-operation  expressed  in  numerous  ways,  especially  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Chambers,  Dr.  Hayes,  and  the  Principal,  and  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Williams,  in  sharing  their  automobiles  with  various  members 
of  the  staff,  and  the  cordial  invitation  of  Superintendent  and  Airs-  Hicks 
of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  Overbrook  delegates  to 
the  convention  to  spend  with  them  in  Hartford  the  week-end  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  convention,  made  it  possible  for  twenty-three  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  including  five  former  pupils  of  the  school,  to  attend 
the  convention. 

In  addition  to  this  large  group  of  members  of  the  staff,  our  student 
body  was  well  represented  by  two  of  our  girl  graduates  selected  as 
representative  of  our  girls'  department,  and  by  the  seven  young  men 
who  constituted  our  athletic  team. 

Particularly  gratifying  and  encouraging,  too,  was  the  number  of 
former  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  school  who  were  in  attendance  at 
the  convention,  five  of  whom  had  places  upon  the  program. 

A  creditable  number  of  our  staff,  too,  actively  participated  in  the 
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convention  proceedings,  as  indicated  by  the  following  list  of  topics  pre- 
sented by  them : 

General  Sessions: 

"A  Platform  of  Principles" — Mr.  Olin  H.   Burritt,  Principal. 

"Mental  Measurements" — A  report  of  research  work  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes,  Director  of  Research. 

"What  Can  the  Blind  Do?  A  Study  of  Five  Hundred  Former 
Pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind" — 
Miss  Ruth  Sargent,  Research  Assistant. 

Round  Tables: 

"The  Place  of  Dramatization  in  the  Curricula  of  Schools  for  the 
Blind" — Mrs-  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Teacher  of  Physical  Expression 
and  Declamation,  and  Miss  Sadie  E.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Advanced  Eng- 
lish in  Girls'  School. 

"The  Blind  Students'  Self-Help  Club"— Mr.  Albert  G.  Cowgill,  Head 
Master,  Boys'  School. 

"Story  of  a  Three  Years'  Experiment  in  the  Development  of  a  Small 
Poultry  Plant  in  a  School  for  the  Blind" — Mr.  Edwin  A.  Chambers,  In- 
structor in  Elementary  General  Science  and  Poultry  Husbandry. 

The  complete  list  of  the  subjects  presented  and  discussed  at  the 
general  sessions  and  at  the  several  round  tables  is  indicative  of  the  wide 
range  of  interests  and  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  educators  of  the 
blind.  Altogether  the  topics  presented  and  the  rather  unusual  features 
provided  by  the  participation  of  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  made  this  convention  in  many  respects  the  most  help- 
ful and  inspirational  of  these  biennial  gatherings  that  have  been  held 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

In  my  report  for  1921 — the  eighty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Institu- 
tion— I    referred   at   some   length   to   the  organization  of   the   American 
Foundation   for  the   Blind   in   June,    1921,   at   Vinton. 
American  Founda-     iowa>   ancj   its    incorporation   on    September   23,    1921, 
ion  or     e      in         un(jer  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

A  National  Work. 

Since  that  time  the  work  of  the  Foundation  has 
made  commendable  progress  in  developing  its  program.  An  office  was 
opened  at  41  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City,  in  January,  1922 ; 
a  small  administrative  staff  was  employed  to  which  additions  have  been 
made  as  funds  permitted.  Interested  friends  convinced  of  the  need  of 
the  work  proposed  by  the  Foundation  and  having  faith  in  its  ultimate 
success  have  continued  their  liberal  financial  support.  At  the  request 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foundation  its  financial  methods 
have  been  critically  examined  by  the  National  Information  Bureau,  with 
the  result  that  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  Foundation  has 
appropriated  for  this  "nation-wide  service  for  the  blind"  $15,000  for 
the  calendar  year  1924;  $12,500  for  1925;  and  $10,000  for   1926,  con- 
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tingent  in  each  case  upon  the  Foundation's  securing  a  specified  income 
from  other  sources. 

The  terms  of  this  gift  from  the  Memorial  Foundation  will  insure 
an  annual  minimum  budget  of  $60,000  for  these  three  years.  As  the 
Foundation  had  secured  by  October  1,  1924,  the  $45,000  upon  which 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  gift  of  $15,000  for  1924  was  contingent,  the 
$15,000  has  already  been  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Foundation, 
and  such  is  the  faith  of  the  Trustees  and  of  workers  for  the  blind 
generally  in  the  work  of  the  Foundation  that  there  is  little  question  in 
their  minds  that  the  necessary  amount  will  be  secured  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Foundation  for  at  least  these  three  years. 

There  has  recently  been  begun  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  an  endow- 
ment of  $2,000,000  to  be  known  as  the  "Helen  Keller  Fund  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Incorporated-"  The  purposes  of 
the  Foundation,  when  understood,  appeal  to  all  who  know  the  needs 
and  are  interested  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  little  question  that  a  substantial 
endowment  will  be  realized  within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  1922  I  referred  to  five  urgent  needs.     The 
first   of  these   "a  building  in  the  heart   of  the   city   for   continuing  the 
work  of  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange''  has  been  met 
by  the  decision  of  our  Board  of  Managers  which  led 
to  the  purchase  in  April,  1923,  of  the  property  at  1305 
Locust   Street,    Philadelphia.     But   this   need   was   met 
by  the  sale  of  interest-bearing  securities  which  reduced  our  current  in- 
come.    No   effort  was  made  to  secure   funds   for  this   specific  purpose. 
The  four  other  needs  enumerated  in  that  report  are  still  urgent.     In 
the  order  of  their  immediate  importance  they  are  as  follows : 

First:  A  substantial  increase  in  the  State  appropriation  wdiich  is  now 
considerably  less  than  that  which  is  provided  by  most  other 
States  of  the  Union.  One  most  urgent  need  is  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  and  officers 
whose  compensation  is  lower  than  that  paid  in  most  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  and  is  considerably  less  than 
in  the  general  educational  field  from  which  we  must  draw 
our  administrative  and  teaching  staff. 

Second:  Three  cottages — one  each  for  senior  girls  and  senior  boys  with 
rooms  in  each  for  teachers  and  members  of  the  staff,  and 
one  for  the  steward. 

Third :  Scholarships  to  provide  additional  educational  opportunities  for 
our  more  capable  and  deserving  students. 

Fourth :  An  endowment  for  increasing  our  annual  output  of  embossed 
books  in  order  that  our  pupils,  handicapped  by  blindness, 
may  not  be  subjected  to  the  additional  handicap  of  lack 
of  books  which  will  unlock  to  them  the  stores  of  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  the  ages. 
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There  is  no  question  that  these  increased  facilities  will  be  made 
available  when  they  can  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  some  of 
our  numerous  friends  who  can  aid  us  in  supplying  them.  One  might 
prefer  to  erect  a  cottage;  another  to  endow  a  scholarship;  still  another 
to  provide  funds  for  increasing  the  number  of  embossed  books — which- 
ever need  makes  the  strongest  appeal.  Each  is,  however,  an  imperative 
need.  Provision  for  any  one  of  these  needs  will  increase  the  opportuni- 
ties for  our  girls  and  boys  and  enable  them  by  more  thorough  training 
and  preparation  for  their  life  work  to  overcome  the  numerous  handi- 
caps which  blindness  imposes. 

During  the  reorganization  of  the  administrative  staff  in  the  Prin- 
cipal's office  necessitated  by  the  death  of  Miss  McLaughlin  and  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Pilchard,  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  of 
Changes  in  the  Massachusetts,  accepted  a  temporary  appointment  and 

Corps,  rendered  us  valuable  assistance  for  nearly  five  months, 

from  October  20,  1923,  to  March  18,  1924,  when  she 
was  appointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the  State  Commission  to  Study 
Conditions  Relating  to  Blind  Persons  in  Pennsylvania-  With  her  varied 
experience  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  our  special  field  Miss  Rand 
was  an  invaluable  assistant,  particularly  in  the  preparation  of  our  Nine- 
tieth  (1922)   and  Ninety-first  (1923)   Annual  Reports. 

Miss  Frankenfield,  an  assistant  in  the  Principal's  office  from  Novem- 
ber 13,  1922,  resigned  on  October  1,  1923,  to  accept  a  position  in  commer- 
cial life  more  in  accord  with  her  previous  experience.  Her  successor 
is  Miss  Myra  Farmer,  a  graduate  of  the  Secretarial  School  of  Drexel 
Institute,  with  six  years'  successful  business  experience.  By  native  abil- 
ity, training;,  and  experience  Miss  Farmer  seems  to  be  well  qualified  for 
the  rather  exacting  demands  of  our  administrative  work.  She  comes 
well  recommended  and  gives  promise  of  success. 

Miss  Griffith,  who  was  appointed  our  bookkeeper  in  October,  1920, 
resigned  at  the  end  of  August,  1923.  Miss  Margaret  WolfT,  whose 
service  dates  from  September  24,  1923,  was  employed  to  succeed  her. 
Miss  Wolff  comes  well  recommended  by  her  former  employer  as  a 
capable  and  willing  worker.     She  has  had  three  years'  experience. 

For  our  youngest  group  of  children  at  the  kindergarten  building 
we  had  three  teachers  during  the  last  school  year.  The  first,  Miss  Shad- 
dinger,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  first  month's  service;  the  second,  Miss 
Helen  Smith,  a  member  of  our  June,  1923,  graduating  class,  taught  the 
group  very  satisfactorily  until  February  18,  1924,  when  Miss  Elizabeth 
Morris,  of  Lansford,  Pa.,  came  as  a  trained  kindergartner  to  apply  the 
teachings  of  Froebel  to  the  development  of  our  little  blind  folks-  Aside 
from  the  experience  secured  by  her  practice  teaching  while  a  student 
at  Temple  University  where  she  completed  her  kindergarten  course  in 
June,  1923,  Miss  Morris's  only  experience  was  obtained  from  her  four 
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months  as  elementary  grade  teacher  at  I  lulmeville.  Pa.  She  comes  well 
recommended  by  the  Director  of  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  Tem- 
ple University. 

Miss  Geraldine  Huntley,  our  girls'  physical  instructor  since  Septem- 
ber, 1921,  went  home  seriously  ill  just  before  the  Christmas  vacation  in 
1923.  While  her  health  improved  slowly  it  soon  became  evident  that 
she  would  he  unable  to  resume  her  work.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year  the  girls'  classes  in  physical  education  were  well  handled 
by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Simmonds,  wife  of  our  steward.  Miss  Huntley's  suc- 
cessor this  year  is  Miss  Hazel  Ingersoll,  of  Brancheville,  N.  J.,  a  high 
school  graduate  who  completed  in  June,  1924,  the  two-year  course  in 
physical  education  at  the  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 
Her  only  experience  is  that  secured  in  her  practice  teaching  in  one  of 
the  public  schools  of  New  Haven  in  connection  with  her  course  at  the 
Normal  School.  She  comes  well  recommended  by  the  Normal  School 
faculty. 

When  Mr.  Buckley,  then  a  student  in  his  junior  year  at  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  came  to  us  in  September,  1922, 
as  boys'  physical  instructor,  it  was  understood  that  he  would  remain 
with  us  only  until  the  completion  of  his  law  course  in  June,  1924.  His 
successor,  likewise  as  part-time  physical  instructor  of  our  boys,  is  Mr. 
Vrouir  Arzrouni  who  brings  to  his  work  with  us  a  background  of  ex- 
cellent training  and  successful  experience.  Graduated  from  Roberts  Col- 
lege, Constantinople  in  1921  ;  Recreation  Secretary  and  Physical  Director 
of  the  Constantinople  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  1921-1922;  Assistant  Director  at 
Camp  Peri")-,  Constantinople,  for  two  summers ;  a  student  at  the  Inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  at  Springfield,  Mass-,  from  which  he 
received  his  degree  in  physical  education  in  June,  1924,  Mr.  Arzrouni 
has  given  special  attention  to  the  medical  and  corrective  phases  of  physi- 
cal education  and  is  thoroughly  prepared  for  intelligent  work  in  this 
important  field.  Like  most  of  his  predecessors,  he  has  had  no  experience 
in  teaching  those  without  sight.  However,  his  thorough  training  and 
successful  experience  with  young  men  who  see  should  enable  him  to 
adjust  himself  readily  to  the  specific  problems  connected  with  the  physi- 
cal development  of  those  without  sight. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  resignation  of  Air.  Robert  Murray 
in  June,  1923,  we  employed  an  assistant  in  the  Printing  Office.  This 
position  we  did  not  fill  for  the  school  year  1923-24.  \Ye  have,  however, 
employed  as  an  assistant  in  the  Printing  Office  and  the  Library  one  of 
our  recent  graduates,  William  Davis,  who  has  sufficient  vision  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  dual  position.  His  service  dates  from 
September  1,  1924.  As  William  left  school  and  secured  employment 
immediately  after  his  graduation  in  June,  1922,  he  has  had  two  years' 
successful  experience  since  graduation.  While  he  was  a  pupil  here  he 
rendered  considerable  assistance  in  the  Printing  Office  and  the  Librarv, 
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thus  proving  that  lie  was  capable  and  dependable.     As  he  is  a  willing 

worker  he  should  be  a  vers   satisfactory  assistant  in  an  important  position. 

Miss  Florence  Coward  who  had  previously  served  as  Housemother 
of  our  little  girls  at  the  kindergarten  building  hut  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  on  account  of  ill  health,  returned  to  us  on  February  1,  1923.  She, 
however,  again  found  herself  unequal  to  the  physical  demands  upon  her 
in  mothering  our  eighteen  youngest  girls  and  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
at  the  end  of  December  the  position  she  was  filling  so  satisfactorily.  To 
succeed  her  Miss  Letitia  Maxwell,  of  Rising  Sun,  Aid.,  was  employed. 
Without  experience  in  institutional  work.  Miss  Maxwell  came  to  us 
well  recommended  and  was  mastering  the  details  of  her  work  rapidly 
and  satisfactorily  when  she  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  illness. 
Miss  Jeanette  Karcher,  who  had  heen  employed  on  November  7,  1923, 
as  a  ''Relief  Housemother  and  Nurse,"  spent  the  major  portion  of  her 
time  during  the  latter  half  of  the  school  year  as  Housemother  of  these 
little  girls.  At  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1924,  Miss  Karcher 
accepted  the  appointment  tendered  her  for  this  vacancy. 

Ill  health  made  it  necessary  for  Miss  Rawlings  to  retire  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  in  June,  1924,  from  the  position  of  Housemother  of 
our  boys  in  Cottage  "A,"  a  position  she  filled  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously for  the  sixteen  years  she  had  been  with  us.  Her  many  friends 
here  at  the  school  wish  for  her  an  early  recovery  of  normal  health.  Her 
successor  is  Miss  Effie  Molan,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  who  though  without 
experience  in  institutional  wrork  seems  to  possess  those  qualities  that 
are  essential  for  the  training  of  our  younger  boys  outside  the  school- 
room. Miss  Molan  comes  well  recommended  and  will,  we  believe,  meet 
satisfactorily  the  rather  exacting  demands  of  this  position. 

On  account  of  ill  health  Mr.  James  A.  Piatt,  our  Chief  Engineer 
since  September,  1901,  resigned  June  30,  1924.  As  a  "present  employe" 
Mr.  Piatt  had  elected  to  enter  the  State  School  Employes'  Retirement 
System  but,  as  we  had  so  recently  become  members  of  the  system,  the 
amount  available  for  him  under  the  State  Retirement  Law  was  much 
less  than  that  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  had  we  entered  the 
system  at  an  earlier  date  and  had  Mr.  Piatt  entered  our  employ  as  a 
younger  man.  Accordingly,  our  Managers  have  very  justly  voted  to  him 
a  substantial  monthly  allowance  to  supplement  the  meager  sum  due  him 
under  the  Retirement  System-  This  action  was  taken  after  a  detailed 
examination  by  an  expert  engineer  of  the  condition  of  our  engineering 
department,  the  report  of  this  engineer  being  very  commendatory.  It 
is  only  Mr.  Piatt's  just  due  and  a  well  merited  testimony  to  those  who 
selected  him  for  the  position  of  Chief  Engineer  to  record  his  efficient 
and  interested  services  to  the  institution  covering  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty-three  years. 

Mr.  John  O'Donnell  who  has  been  in  the  continuous  employ  of  the 
school  since   February  28,    1891,   a  period   of  thirty-three  years,   during 
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twenty-four  of  which  he  has  been  First  Assistant  Engineer,  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  position  of  Chief  Engineer  made  vacant  by  Air. 
Piatt's  retirement.  This  appointment  is  a  well  merited  recognition  of 
long,  faithful,  efficient,  and  loyal  service.  We  have  no  doubt  of  Mr. 
O'DonneH's  ability  to  carry  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  Engineering 
Department;  he  has  long  ago  demonstrated  this  ability. 

In   concluding  this,  my   eighteenth   annual   report.   I   wish   to   make 

public   acknowledgment   of   the  continued   assistance  of   the   entire   staff 

without  whose  constant  and  cordial   support  whatever 

success  has  been  attained  would  have  been  impossible; 

ooperation.  ^^  ^  ^  confidence  reposed  in  me  by  the  Hoard  of 

Managers  which  has  enabled  me  to  continue  my  efforts 

to  serve  the  blind  and  to  aid  in  every  way  possible  in  the  endeavor  to 

increase  the  opportunities  and  improve  the  status  of  our  sightless  citizens. 


STATISTICS. 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  May  31,  1924 

Movement  of  Population 

GIRLS 

Resident  at  last  report   97 

Admitted     20 

Population    117 

Discharged    19 

Resident  at  the  close  of  the  year 98 

Nationalities  of  Pupils" 

Number  of  children  foreign  born 10 

Number  of  children  native  born  of  foreign-born  parents 75 

Number  of  children  native  born  of  native-born  parents 164 

Number  of  children  native  born  of  unknown  parentage 2 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  June  1,  1923,  to  May  31,  1924 251 

Foreign  countries  represented  in  birthplaces  of  pupils : 

Italy     4       Hungary     1       Poland     1 

Armenia   1       Ireland    1       Russia   1 

Canada    1 

Foreign  countries  represented  in  birthplaces  of  parents: 

Italy     17  Poland    5  Turkey    1 

Russia    (including  Armenia   1  Wales    1 

Lithuania)    14  Canada    1  Austria-Australia    ...  1 

Ireland    11  Greece     1  Austria-Poland     1 

Austria   6  Hungary     1  England- Wales     1 

England    5  Roumania    1  Russia-Hungary    ....  1 

Germany     5  Sweden  1 

*   So    difficult    is    it    to    define    "nationality"    ami    to    establish    the    nationality    of    our    pupils 
that   we   have   resorted   to    a   classification   by    place    oi    birth. 
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No. 

1 

6    .... 
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9  .... 

13  . . 

14  .. 
15 

..     1 

..     1 
1 

10    .... 

IS     .  . 

1 

11     .... 

Total 
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nissi( 

>ns 

34 

Seventeen  pupils  admitted  were  under  10  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
being  5  years;  nine  from  10  to  15  years;  five  from   15  to  22  years;  one 

each  at  22,  32,  and  40. 

Of  the  pupils  admitted,  thirty-one  were  from  Pennsylvania;  two  from 
Delaware;  one  from  New  Jersey.  Of  those  in  attendance  during  the 
year,  208  were  partly  supported  by  Pennsylvania  (thirty-four  counties 
represented);  twenty-five  by  New  Jersey;  nine  by  Delaware;  one  by 
Connecticut;  one  by  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  the  remainder  by 
the  institution  or  by  friends. 

Length  of  Time  Here  of  the  38  Pupils  Discharged 
June  1,  1923-May  31,  1924,  Inclusive. 


Time   Here 
Less    than 

1   year    

1    year    

No. 

.  11 
6 

.  3 
2 

".      3 

Time 

5  ye  J 

6  "  " 

8  " 

9  " 
10     " 

Here 
irs  

N 

0. 

1 

3 
2 

1 

1 

Time    Here 

11  years   

No. 
1 

12      '•       

1 

2  years  

3  "       

13      "       

1 

14      "       

? 

4      "       

Total   discharges 

...38 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  Those  Admitted 

Optic  Atrophy   9      i^SBBi^^H 

Ophthalmia    Neonatorum.  ^HH^^^HB 

Cataracts    4 

Retino-Choroiditis     3 

Bnphthalmos  2 

Uveitis    2 

Sympathetic      Ophthalmia 

(traumatic)     2 

Retinal    Degeneration    ...    1       Hi 

Glaucoma    1       BS 

Interstitial    Keratitis    ....    1       BB§ 
Penetrating  Wound  of  the 

No   diagnosis    1       HB 

Total  Admissions    34 

Relatives  Blind  ; — One  boy  has  two  blind  brothers ;  one  girl  has 
one  blind  sister ;  one  boy  has  one  blind  sister ;  one  girl  has  a  mother  with 
very  defective  vision. 

Health  ; — The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  A  mild 
epidemic  of  chicken  pox  appeared  among  the  small  boys  shortly  after 
the  1923  Christmas  vacation ;  this  was  soon  controlled,  following  the 
usual  quarantine. 
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On  the  advice  of  our  physician  and  the  local  health  authorities,  the 
Shick  test  was  given  early  in  November,  1924,  to  110  pupils  under  hfteen 
years  of  age,  as  a  precautionary  measure  against  diphtheria.  This  test 
showed  40  negative  and  70  positive  reactions.  These  70  pupils  received 
the  three  usual  treatments  for  immunization.  Theoretically,  these  110 
pupils  will  be  immune  from  diphtheria  for  at  least  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year. 

Necrology: — There  was  one  death  among  the  pupils  during  the 
year;  that  of  Chester  Snyder,  of  Shamokin,  Pa.,  fifteen  years  of  age,  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  on  Wednesday,  November  5,  1924,  from 
diabetes. 

STUDIES   PURSUED   DURING  THE   YEAR. 

girls  boys  total 

Kindergarten    22  19  *41 

Academic  Subjects 

English  : 

Reading    75  72  fl47 

Writing    (Braille)    75  72  fW 

Spelling     69  102  fl71 

Language    43  38  81 

Grammar    24  27  51 

Rhetoric    6  9  15 

Literature    13  30  43 

Composition   80  30  110 

Physical  Expression  and  Declamation  : 

Elements  of  Speech    76  88  164 

Impersonation     76  88  164 

Presentation  of   Plays    56  74  130 

Foreign  Languages  : 

Latin    7  25  32 

French   12  9  21 

History  : 

Modern    : .  .  .     4  .  .  4 

Ancient    10  21  31 

Medieval 3  21  24 

English    21  21 

American    38  54  f92 

Civics   11  27  38 

Current  News   80  86  166 

Science  : 

General   Science    9  32  41 

Nature   Work    '. 42  47  f89 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   54  43  f97 

Geography    54  45  99 

Physical   Geography    12  12 

Physics    " 8  9  17 

Mathematics  : 

Number  Work    31  38  f69 

Arithmetic    42  55  97 

Algebra   9  21  30 

Plane  Geometry   4  9  13 

*  The  number  of  children  doing  strictly  kindergarten  work  this  year  is  practically  the  same 
as  it  has  been  in  recent  years,  but  the  children  who  are  in  the  connecting  class  and  first  grade 
have  been  taught  the  following  subjects:  Reading,  writing  (Braille)  spelling,  language,  number, 
modeling,  drawing  and  nature  work;  and  the  first  grade  has  had,  in  addition  to  these  subjects, 
the  following:  Ancient  history  stories,  raffia  and  reed  work,  and  hand  sewing.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  the  connecting  class  and  the  first  grade  are  included  with  the  number  of  those 
pursuing   these    subjects   in   the   main    school. 

f  Includes  fourteen  girls  and  fifteen  boys  in  the  First  Grade  and  Connecting  Class  at  the 
Kindergarten    Building. 
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45 

25 

5 

4 

girls  boys 

Commercial  Studies: 

Business  Arithmetic    

Business  Law    

Industrial  Geography    

Typewriting    23 

Dictaphone   5 

Filing   28 

Shorthand    (Braille)     3 

Form  Study: 

Drawing    37 

Modeling     40 

Manual  Arts 

Woodwork    

Chair  Caning 46 

Carpet  and  Rug  Weaving    4 

Reedwork   11 

Crocheting    20 

Knitting    75 

Hand   Sewing    45 

Machine    Sewing    25 

Domestic  Science   5 

Hat    Making    4 

Poultry  Husbandry    25  25 

Physical  Training 

Athletics    6 

Gymnastics   74 

Corrective  Gymnastics    18 

Swimming    

Music 

Chorus    Singing    57 

Solfeggio    50 

Individual  Voice   Culture    10 

Piano    26 

Organ     1 

Harmony    7 

Normal  Course  1 

Tuning     

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  following  for  the 
courtesies  extended  to  us : 

Miss  Anne  Thomson,  for  six  season  tickets  to  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Con- 
certs. 

Mr.  William  K.  Huff,  Executive  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Forum,  for 
eight  season  tickets. 

Mr.  Charles  Hirsch,  Treasurer  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
for  eighteen  season  tickets  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  Concerts. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Arnold,  for  tickets  to  Violin  Concert  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  and 
for  eighteen  tickets  to  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  Concert. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Parker,  for  season  tickets  to  the  Children's  Concerts,  and  for 
tickets  to  the  New  York  Philharmonic   Concerts  and  the   Philadelphia   Orchestra. 

Miss  Frances  McCollin,  for  ten  tickets  to  concert. 

Miss  Ann  L.  Mullins,  for  thirty  tickets  to  a  Musicale,  under  the  Auspices  of 
the  King's  Daughters,  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Seasongood,  for  a  box  at  the  Opera  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Mrs.  Harry  Pemberton,  Jr.,  for  two  tickets  to  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Concert. 

t  Includes  fourteen  girls  and  fifteen  boys  in  the  first  grade  and  connecting  class  at  the 
Kindergarten    Building. 
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Mrs.  William  M.  Barnes,  for  taking  six  pupils  and  a  teacher  to  a  Musicale. 

Miss  Lillian  L.  Biddle  and  her  assistants — Mrs.  Samuel  Woodward,  .Mr.  Oscar 
Langman  and  Mr.  John  H.  Ingham — for  an  entertainment  given  at  the  School, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Music  Club. 

Mr.  Ellis  Gimbel,  for  entertaining  the  pupils  at  the  Circus. 

Gimbel  Brothers  for  conducting  our  children  through  the  Toy  Department  at 
Christmas  time. 

"The  Cubs"  for  an  entertainment  given  at  the  school  and  for  invitations  to  a 
special  performance  at  the  theatre  during  the  Christmas  holiday. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Linn,  for  valentines  to  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten 
Department. 

Girls'  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  entertainment  and  refresh- 
ments for  our  Cottage  "F"  girls. 

Girls  of  the  Tilden  Junior  High  School,  for  rubber  balls,  balloons,  and  dolls 
to  the  Girls'  School. 

Miss  Bessie  E.  Poorman,  for  three  boxes  of  gloves  and  four  boxes  of  under- 
wear. 

Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  for  dolls  to  the  girls  and  tennis  rackets  and  balls  to 
the  boys  of  the  Kindergarten  Building. 

Miss  Cornelia  Greenough,  for  two  radio  sets,  one  each  for  our  senior  boys 
and  our  Kindergarten   family,  and  tickets   for   Symphony  and  Children's   Concerts. 

Mrs.   Kurtz,   for  two  suits  of  boys'   clothes. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Murphy,  Olympia,  Florida,  for  a  barrel  of  grapefruit. 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Sturgis,  for  printing  a  supply  of  order  blanks. 

The  members  of  the  Lansdowne  Friends'  Sunday  School  Class,  for  Ten  Dollars. 

Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,   for  One  Hundred  Dollars  to  our  Entertainment  Fund. 

Miss  Bella  C.  Landauer,  New  York,  for  gift  of  Twenty  Dollars. 

Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Saxman,  for  Christmas  gift  of  Twenty-five  Dollars. 

Mrs.  Bauman,  for  Five  Dollars. 

The  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Blind  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  ; 
the  Students  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  of  Villa  Nova  Colleges;  members  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  W.  Carmine,  and  others,  for  volunteer  reading  to 
our  pupils  who  are  attending  High  Schools,  Professional  Schools,  and  Universities. 

The  several  individuals  who  provided  automobiles  to  take  the  children  and 
their  guides  to  the  trains  when  leaving  for  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Crosby  Brown,  for  a  box  of  fancy  apples  at  Christmas 
time. 

The  Book  Store  of  the  Church  Missions  House  in  New  York  City,  for  a 
bound  volume  of  one  hundred  selected  hymns,  in  Revised  Braille. 

Members  of  the  Junior  League,  for  clothing  and  hats  for  the  children. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Arthur  Bookmyer,  for  a  gift  of  Ton  Dollars  and  some  clothing 
"for  a  needy  boy." 

Mr.  John  H.  Bertolet,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  for  a  generous  supply  of  chocolate 
candy  "to  the  fellows  at  Overbrook"  at  Christmas  time. 

The  Philadelphia  Red  Cross  for  three  books  transcribed  into  Braille  by  Mr. 
O'Connor  and  presented   to   our  library. 

To  Publishers  and  Authors   for  permission  to  emboss  the  following  books  : 

The  Penn  Publishing  Company — The  Vinegar  Saint. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company — Just  David. 

The  Macmillan  Company — A  First  Book  in  Spanish. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal- 
December  18,  1924. 
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PUPILS'  DAILY  PROGRAM. 

6:20  Rising  Bell 

7:00-  7:30  Breakfast 

7:30-  7:45  Bed  making  and  preparing'  for  school 

7  :45-  8  :00  Walk  in  cloister  and  grounds 

8:00-  i>:25  Study  Hour  under  supervision  of  teacher 

8:30-  8:45  Prayers  in  Auditorium 

8  :45-  9  :00  Current  Events  read  from  Daily  Newspaper 
9:00-  9:50  Classes 

9:50-10:00  Recess 

10:00-10:50  Classes 

10:50-11:00  Recess 

11:00-11:50  Classes 

11:50-11:55  Recess 

11:55-12:20  Classes 

12:30-  1:00  Dinner 

1  :00-  1  :40  Free  time 

1:40-  2:10  Chorus  in  Auditorium 

2:10-  3:00  Classes 

3:00-  3:10  Recess 

3:10-  4:00  Classes 

4:00-  4:10  Recess 

4:10-  5:00  Classes 

5  :00-  6  :00  Free  time 

6:00-  6:30  Supper 

6 :30-  7 :00  Free  time 

7:00  Bedtime  for  younger  boys  and  girls 

7:00-  8:20  Study  hour  under  supervision  of  teacher 

8 :30-  9  :00  Reading  to  assembled  classes  by  teacher 

9:00  Bedtime  for  intermediate  boys  and  girls 

9:45  Bedtime  for  older  boys  and  girls. 

The  program  for  Saturday  is  the  same  as  other  week  days  until  the 
dinner  hour;  after  that  the  children  are  free  to  receive  visitors.  To  a 
great  extent  Sunday  is  a  free  day;  there  is  a  teacher  on  duty,  and  chil- 
dren are  required  to  attend  their  various  places  of  worship.  The  rising 
bell  and  the  breakfast  bell  ring  thirty  minutes  later  than  on  other  morn- 
ings in  the  week. 
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LIST   OF    PUPILS 


Enrolled  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  May 

FROM   PENNSYLVANIA 
GIRLS 

ACCESSION 
NO.  NAME  RECEIVED 

2493  Andres,  Florence  M 1919 

2596  Arena,   Inez    ....1922 

2421  Baldi,   Carolina    1918 

2557  Barber,  Lauretta  Wright   1921 

2468  Barna,  Susan    1919 

2475  Bayuk,  Violet  R 1919 

2614  Borofsky,  Dorothy 1922 

2656  Braxman,  Minnie 1923 

2570  Condran,   Mary  E 1921 

2597  Crawford,  May 1922 

2626  Damico,  Carmella  1923 

2657  Deyarmint,  Ora  1923 

2183  Drissell,  Anna 1910 

2609  *Dunsmore,  Catherine  Elizabeth   1922 

2633  Fieden,  Bertha 1923 

2422  Gane,   Anita    1918 

2524  Garrison,  Mary  Elizabeth  1920 

2640  Genthner,  Esther  Elizabeth   1923 

2371  Gillett,  Gertrude  D 1916 

2569  Gordon,  Louise   1921 

2485  Gorman,  Mary  A 1919 

2567  Gorman,  Theresa    „.  1921 

2229  Griffin,   Meta   1912 

2165  Gurtowska,  Valieri  1909 

2494  Haines,  Mary  E 1919 

2635  Heckenberger,  Elizabeth   May 1923 

2669  Henry,    Geneva    1923 

2178  Hess,  Louisa  M 1910 

2672  Hilton,  Florence  May  1924 

2566  Hoffner,  Jean  Barbara   1921 

2384  Hornberger,  Grace  R ». . .  1917 

2589  Jones,  Katherine  Elizabeth    1922 

2313  Keeley,  Frances  E 1915 

2406  Kemp,  Anna  Irene   1917 

2436  Kepner,  Dorothy  J 1918 

2511  Kittinger,  Carolvn  May    1920 

2352  Kutz,  Leah  H 1916 

2663  Leiter,  Margaret 1923 

2660  Lenhart,    Sarah 1923 

2249  Linn,  Willie  Fay 1912 

2677  Llewellyn,   Dorothy    1924 

2337  Loux,  Mary    1915 

2469  Lungren,  Isabelle  M.  R 1919 

2544  McGinty,  Katharine  1921 

2627  Mcintosh,  Mary  Catherine   1923 

2449  McPeek,  Nellie  M 1919 

2327  Maitland,   Saloma  Marguerite   1915 

2590  *Mason,  Mary  Pearl   1922 

2559  Maynard,  Dorothy   1921 

2504  Meadows,  Marguerite  V 1920 

2588  Merget,  Dorothy  1922 

2397  Miller,  Dorothy  1 1917 

2499  Miller,  Mary  V 1920 

2617  Milleysack,  Caroline  Bernice    1922 

2583  Molnar,   Mary    1921 

2482  Morrow,  Mattie  L 1919 

2611  *Moyer,  Helen  1922 

*   Readmission. 


31.  1924 


RESIDENCE 
BY    COUNTIES 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Bucks 

Luzerne 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Dauphin 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Mifflin 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Montgomery 

Luzerne 

Berks 

Philadelphia 

Franklin 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Delaware 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Chester 

Philadelphia 

Northumberland 

Bucks 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Northampton 

Lehigh 

Perrv 

Mifflin 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Luzerne 

Lebanon 

Philadelphia 

Cambria 

Northampton 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lackawanna 

Dauphin 

Philadelphia 

Chester 

Franklin 

Lackawanna 

Luzerne 

Philadelphia 

Luzerne 


51 


ACCESSION 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED 

2648  Myers,  Blanche  1923 

2440  Narducci,  Rose   1918 

2664  *Ochs,  Anna  Margaret  1923 

2389  Ocksreider,  Grace  M 1917 

2603  *Pancake,  Jane    1922 

2227  Pauley,  Eva  May   1912 

2278  Pieczynski,  Catherine    1913 

2667  Popolchak,   Mary    1923 

2501  Raihl,  Matilda  M 1920 

2670  *Reichert,  Olivia  1923 

2602  Riedy,  Helen  Louise  1922 

2307  Rose,  Eva  1915 

2149  Rowen,  Carrie  1909 

2641  Sapp,   Similene    1923 

2351  Skelton,  Mildred  1916 

2156  Smith,  Helen  Ida  1909 

2649  Snyder,  Mary  Ellen  1923 

2425  Spaar,  Eleanor  M 1918 

2349  Spunn,  Lena  1916 

2668  Stein,  Virginia    1923 

2260  Stern,  Ella  May   1913 

2647  Stern,  Sara  1923 

2271  Stevenson,   Myrtle  E 1913 

2676  Stone,   Patricia   1924 

2399  Sullivan,  Elizabeth  L 1917 

2319  Tangert,  Anna  Grace   1915 

2659  Thorpe,  Lucretia   1923 

2661  Turner,  Mary 1923 

2146  Turner,  Ruth  C 1909 

2404  Weber,    Hilda    1917 

2435  Weikert,  Leila  Grace   1918 

2607  *Weiss,   Florence    1922 

2650  Weissman,  Rebecca   1923 

2434  White,  Edith  Florence  S 1918 

2412  Zadlo,  Branislowa   1917 

2356  Zipp,  Annie    1916 

FROM  OTHER  STATES 

ACCESSION 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED 

2517  Adams,  Emily  Grace   1920 

2593  Berry,  Helen   1922 

2534  Bird,  Esther  Marie  1920 

2453  Bowen,   Edith   E 1919 

2637  Brooks,  Mildred  Isabel 1923 

2329  Carty,  Patience  E 1915 

2510  Clarke,  Mary  M 1920 

2639  Davidow,  Mamie    1923 

2478  Desio,  Delphine  L 1919 

2366  Doran,  Ethel  E 1916 

2658  Goheen,  Thelma  A 1923 

2506  Hansen,  Clara  M 1920 

2502  Hughes,   Alice  R 1920 

2265  King,  Maria  B 1913 

2381  Lynn,  Alberta   1917 

2632  Morris,  Madeline  A 1923 

2591  Perkins,  Carolyn  H 1922 

2144  Rutherford,    Irma    1909 

2451  Scherer,  Helen  V.  A 1919 

2629  Shockley,   Gladys    1923 

2673  Smith,  Hazel  Elizabeth    1924 

2470  Steward,  Bertha  M 1919 

2219  Tasch,   Kathryn    1912 

2387  Wilkinson,  Jessie  D 1917 

*  Readmission. 
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RESIDENCE 
BY    COUNTIES 

Union 

Erie 

Chester 

Luzerne 

Philadelphia 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Susquehanna 

Lancaster 

Berks 

Lycoming 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Dauphin 

Dauphin 

Carbon 

Berks 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Chester 

Chester 

Northumberland 

Philadelphia 

Bradford 

Lancaster 

Delaware 

Philadelphia 

Bucks 

Philadelphia 

Franklin 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Wyoming 

Philadelphia 

Northampton 


STATE 

Delaware 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

Dist.   of   Columbia 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 
BOYS 

ACCESSION  RESIDENCE 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED  BY    COUNTIES 

2515  Amadio,   Jesse   Sylvester    1920  Montgomery 

2610  Anderson,    Lloyd   William    1922  Northampton 

2263  Barren,  George  S 1913  Berks 

2594  Bauer,   Alvin   Norman    1922  Philadelphia 

2374  Beck,  Carl  H 1916  Philadelphia 

2496  Bender,  Frederick  M 1920  Lvcoming 

2586  Bixby,  Frederic  Ivan    1922  Bradford 

2652  Bodzio,  Chester  1923  Luzerne 

2600  Boyer,    Chester    1922  Dauphin 

2562  Boyle,  John   Patrick    1921  Philadelphia 

2488  Brader,  Irvin   1919  Luzerne 

2322  Braxton,  Alger  W 1915  Delaware 

2644  Brennan,    Martin    1923  Philadelphia 

2298  Brooks,  Samuel  F 1914  Philadelphia 

2345  Carberry,   Joseph   F 1916  Philadelphia 

2461  Cariola,    Michael    1919  Philadelphia 

2420  Chronister,  Sylvan  L 1918  Dauphin 

2508  Cicirello,  Alphonsus   1920  Philadelphia 

2431  Collins,  George  H 1918  Delaware 

2446  Collins,  James  W 1919  Delaware 

2454  Copeland,  Arthur  E 1919  Philadelphia 

2634  Cornelius,  Leon  William 1923  LTnion 

2439  Cox,  Allen  H 1918  Philadelphia 

2608  Decker,    Elwood     1922  Lackawanna 

2662  *Ditzler,   Harry  J 1923  Montour 

2654  Ege,   Carl   Robert 1923  Berks 

2479  Fenton.  Alfred  T 1919  Cumberland 

2665  Forbes,   John   David 1923  Franklin 

2320  Gabriele,   Louis    1915  Philadelphia 

2671  Gale,   Burton    Richard 1923  Wayne 

2631  Gaston,  Charles  McKinley  1923  Indiana 

2270  Gavin,  Martin  Joseph    1913  Philadelphia 

2272  Gearhart,  Kenneth  C 1913  Clearfield 

2612  *Gelb,    Stanley    C 1922  Schuylkill 

2484  Genthner,    Charles   W 1919  Berks 

2521  Genthner,  Leroy  Franklin 1920  Berks 

2335  Geroskie,    John    \  . .  1915  Dauphin 

2571  Gesek,    Chester    1921  Lackawanna 

2560  Gleason,  John    1921  Philadelphia 

2651  Gotesky,   William    1923  Luzerne 

2582  Greco,  Vincenzo 1921  Philadelphia 

2268  Hadjelhi,   Joseph 1913  Philadelphia 

2353  Henry,   Edward   R 1916  Lancaster 

2613  Hersh,  Russell 1922  Lehigh 

2551  *Hill,    Harry  Leonard 1922  Philadelphia 

2532  Hoffner,   Willard   Charles 1920  Philadelphia 

2262  Jigerjian,   Garabed    (Robert) 1913  Northumberland 

2604  Jones,  William  Patrick 1922  Bucks 

2394  Kearney,  Albert  J 1917  Philadelphia 

2395  Kearney,  Elmer  C 1917  Philadelphia 

2464  Keiper,  Ralph  L 1919  Northampton 

2553  Kendall,  James   Nelson    1921  Fulton 

2175  Kessler,   Samuel    1919  Philadelphia 

2598  Konkle,  George  M 1922  Lycoming 

2616  Langham,    William    Elmer    1922  Blair 

2285  Lare,  John  Walter   1914  Montgomery 

2495  Lauster,  Paul  C 1919  Lehigh 

2396  Lechner,  Wayne  Gordon    1917  Berks 

2489  Leggett,  Thomas  J 1919  Philadelphia 

2473  Lese,  William  J 1919  Clearfield 

2433  Lugiano,  Frank    1918  Schuylkill 

*  Readmission. 

53 


ACCESSION  RESIDENCE 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED  BY    COUNTIES 

2388  McCall,  Marcus   Kennedy    1917  Philadelphia 

2373  McCullough,  Ray  R 1916  Cumberland 

2542  McDonald,  Thomas  J 1921  Philadelphia 

2505  Marinangeli,   Edward   F 1920  Lackawanna 

2599  Mihalek,    Victor    1922  Luzerne 

2150  Miller,   Ralph  S 1909  Philadelphia 

2605  Miller,  Edgar  II 1922  Carbon 

2675  Minko,  John  Peter  1924  Philadelphia 

2653  Mohn,    lames   Charles    1923  Berks 

2301  Monn,   Clarence   C 1914  Franklin 

2643  Mowbray,  Maurice  Edward   1923  Delaware 

2474  Mowery,  Edward  S 1919  Cumberland 

2452  Moyer,  Jerry  J 1919  Lehigh 

2627  Musselman,  Earl   John    1922  Lehigh 

2606  Neithamer,    William     1922  Schuylkill 

2367  Noggle,  Ray  0 1916  I  )auphin 

2528  Ortman,   Franklin  Joseph    1920  Lancaster 

2619  Panuszka,    Peter    1922  Luzerne 

2299  Pearlman,  Benjamin    1914  Philadelphia 

2572  Piccioli,    Harry    1921  Lackawanna 

2539  Pierson,    Thomas    1921  Philadelphia 

2438  Ponett,    Charles     1918  Northampton 

2625  Price,  Lewis  Leroy   1922  Union 

2350  Puskoskie,    Charles    •■■■ 1916  Schuylkill 

2192  Rank,   Carl  J 1910  Union 

2292  Rettew,   Charles   Paul    1914  Dauphin 

2368  Rudy,   Joseph  A 1916  Dauphin 

2405  Ruth,  Jay  Clifford    1917  Northampton 

2622  Savitz,   Donald   Benjamin    1922  Northampton 

2498  Schlechtweg,   William  Joseph    1920  Philadelphia 

2293  Schreffler,  John  Cameron    1914  Lycoming 

2481  Schwering,  Charles   F 1919  Philadelphia 

2642  Scott,  James  Warren    1923  Philadelphia 

2636  Scott,    Robert    McClellan    1923  Perry 

2577  Shaw,  Bertram  Frank    1921  Philadelphia 

2578  Smyth,    Charles    Raymond    1921  Philadelphia 

2294  Snyder,    Chester    1914  Northumberland 

2620  Spangle,  Guy  Lockwood    1922  Blair 

2573  Stamponi,    John    1921  Philadelphia 

2429  Standish,  John  L 1918  Philadelphia 

2428  Sterner,    Ralph    E 1918  Lehigh 

2655  Straka,    Paul    1923  Lackawanna 

2579  Taylor,  William    1921  Delaware 

2410  Thomas  James  L 1917  Delaware 

2413  Trapp,  Francis  E 1917  Lehigh 

2638  Tuscano,    George    1923  Philadelphia 

2574  Veitz,   Edward  Leroy   1921  Wyoming 

2398  Ventresca,    Edmund    1917  Philadelphia 

2645  Ventresca,    Paul    1923  Philadelphia 

2666  Visit,  John    1923  Lackawanna 

2630  *Wachhaus,    Gustav     1923  Schuylkill 

2674  Watt,  George  Harrison    1924  Franklin 

2194  Weiner,   Abraham    1910  Philadelphia 

2216  Young,   John  W 1911  Philadelphia 

2332  Young,  Paul  C 1915  Philadelphia 

2536  Zultanski,   Max    1920  Luzerne 


FROM   OTHER  STATES 

ACCESSION 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED 

2646    Allman,    Robert    1923 

2386    Applegate,  Edgar  Freeman   1917 

2623     Bennett,  Philip  Oliver   1923 

*   Readmission. 
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STATE 

New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 


ACCESSION 
NO.  NAMES  RE<  EIVED  STATES 

2491     Burns,    I).»nald    R 1919  New  Jersej 

255?     Cifelli,    Norberto    1921  New    [ersey 

2565     Fink,    Burton    1921  Ohio 

2417     Forcelli,  Tony   1918  New    fersey 

2409     Class,   Charles   Sylvanus    1917  Florida 

2615     Hassett,   William    Hubert    1922  Connecticut 

2587     Kennedy,  Edward    [ohn   1922  Canada 

2514     Kennedy,   Robert  C.  M 1920  New   Jersey 

2554     Moore,  Earle  Singles    1921  New    Jersey 

2372    O'Connor,    Murray   C 1916  West  Virginia 

2628     Piehowski,  Joseph    1923  New  Jerse3 

2300     Putnam,  John   Everett    1914  New  Jersey 

2592     Robinson,    Leonard    Albert    1922  Tennessee 

2369     Schweiber,    August    1916  New   Jersey 

Number  of   Pupils  : 

Girls     117 

Boys     134 

Total     251 

Ages  of  Pupils  Enrolled 


Age 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18   19 

Girls  . 
Boys  . 

..  4 
..  3 

2 

3 

4 
3 

10 

7 

7 
8 

5 
12 

6 
6 

8 
15 

13 
8 

13 
10 

8 
13 

2 

5 

5 
11 

2  4 
9    5 

Age 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28 

29 

30 

32 

39 

40 

44  Tot'l 

Girls  . 
Boys  . 

. .  7 
..  4 

4 
3 

4 
1 

1 

2 
1 

0 
3 

1 
0 

0 
1 

1 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

0 
1 

1 
0 

1  117 
0  134 

251 

Of  tlie  total  enrolment  there  are  fifty-one  pupils  under  10  years  of  age;  ninety- 
six,  from  10  to  15  years;  eighty-seven,  from  15  to  22  years;  and  seventeen  over  22 
years. 
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ANNUAL  GYMNASIUM  AND  SWIMMING   EXHIBITION 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Sixty-fourth  Street  and    Malvern   Avenue 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 
Tuesday  Evening,  April  15,  1924 

At  8  o'clock 


GYMNASIUM 

1.  Marching  and  Free  Exercise  Drili Boys  of  Second  and  Third  Grades 

2.  Minuet  Dance Girls  of   Intermediate  Class 

3.  Tug  oe  War Boys  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades 

4.  Series  of  Three  Games Special  Class  of  Girls 

5.  Horse,  Horizontal  and  Parallel  Bar  Work Boys 

6.  Highland  Fling Five  Senior  Girls 

7.  A    Drill Boys 

8.  Maypole  Dance Senior   Girls 

9.  A  Bit  of  Recreation Boys 

10.     Mass    Drill Fifty-five    Girls 

V .     P.  I.  B.   Song,  Overbrook Girls   and  Boys 

SWIMMING  POOL 
Boys'  Exhibition 

1.  Snake  Dive. 

2.  A  Lesson  for  the  Beginner. 

3.  In  an  Emergency. 

4.  Back-stroke  Race. 

5.  Twenty-yard  Contest. 

6.  The  Plunge. 

7.  Coin  Dive  and  High  Dive. 

8.  Fancy  Diving. 

9.  Relay. 
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BOYS'  ANNUAL  CONTEST 

for  the 

JUDGE  MARTIN  CUP 

Saturday,   May    17,    1924,   at  9.45    A.  M. 
The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction   of  the  Blind 

Sixty-fourth  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 


Standing   Broad   Jump 
first,  Charles  Puskoskie 
Second,  John  Geroskie 
Third,  Frank  Ortman 

Hop,   Step   and   Jump 

First,  Charles  Puskoskie 
Second,  Ivan  Bixby 

Third,  Freeman  Applegate 

50   Yard   Dash 

First,  Frank  Ortman 

Second,  Charles  Puskoskie 
Third,  Ivan  Bixby 

Shot  Put— 8  Pounds 

First,  Ivan  Bixby 

Second,  Charles  Puskoskie 
Third,  Freeman  Applegate 

Three  Consecutive  Broad  Jumps 

First,  John  Geroskie 

Second,  Samuel  Kessler 

Third,  Freeman  Applegate 

75   Yard   Dash 


9  ft.  7      in. 
9  ft.  V/2  in. 

9  ft.  VA  in. 


23  ft.  10  in. 

23  ft.     9  in. 


Time,  6  seconds 


39  ft.     3  in. 
36  ft.  10  in. 

31   ft.  11  in. 


27  ft.  3  in. 
26  ft.  11  in. 
5V2  in. 


26  ft. 


First,  Frank  Ortman 

Second,  Charles  Puskoskie 
Third,  Ivan  Bixby 

Standing   High   Jump 

First,  Charles  Puskoskie 

Second,  Freeman  Applegate 
Third,  John  Geroskie 

Points:   1st  place,  5  points;  2nd   place.  3  points;   3rd  place,   1  point. 

Individual   Score  of   Meet   in   Points 


Time,  8  4/5  sec  mds 


4  ft.  2  in. 
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GIRLS'  ANNUAL  CONTEST 

for  the 

JUDGE  MARTIN  CUP 

Saturday,   May  24,    1924,   at  2.00   P.  M. 
The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Sixty-fourth  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 


Standing  Broad   Jump 

First,  Leila  Weikert 

Second,  Grace  Ocksreider 
Third,  Mary  Haines 


7  ft.  1  in. 
6  ft.  7  in. 
5  ft.  10  in. 


Three  Consecutive  Broad  Jumps 

First,  Leila  Weikert 

Second,  Grace  Ocksreider 
Third,  Mary  Haines 


18  ft.  8  in. 
15  ft.  5  in. 
14  ft.  11  in. 


Basket  Ball  Far  Throw 

First,  Sarah  Lenhart 

Second,  Leila  Weikert 

Third,  Grace  Ocksreider 


35  ft.  3  in. 
35  ft.  2  in. 
28  ft.  3  in. 


Points:   1st  place,  5  points;  2nd  place,  3  points;  3rd  place,   1  point. 
Individual   Score  of   Meet   in   Points 
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Leila  Weikert    

5 
3 
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5 

3 

•• 

1 

5 
•• 

13 

Grace  Ocksreider   

7 

Sarah  Lenhart 

5 

Mary  Haines   

2 
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ANNUAL  SPRING   CONCERT 

GIVEN  BY  PUPILS  OF 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Sixty-fourth  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Tuesday  Evening,  May  27,    1924 
At  8.15 


PROGRAM 

Organ — Marche    Solennelle Mailly 

IRMA  RUTHERFORD 

Chorus — -When  Summer's  Merry  Days  Come  In Dovies 

Piano — a.     Polonaise     Macdowell 

b.     Humoreske   Tschaikowsky 

LOUISE    M.    HESS 

Soprano    Solo — Rejoice   Ye,   O  Jerusalem Matthews 

CATHERINE    DUNS  MORE 

Piano — Humoreske     Rachmaninoff 

HARRY  J.  DITZLER 

Cantata — Mon-Dali-Min   Bliss 

girls'  glee  club 

Quartet — Symphony  in  G  Minor — First  Movement Mozart 

MARY  L0TJX  MARGUERITE    MAITLAND 

IRMA    RUTHERFORD  ANITA   GANE 

Choruses — a.     Who  Is  Sylvia Schubert 

b.     A  Song  of  Rest Dairies 

Piano — Rondo   Capriccioso    Mendelssohn 

IRMA  RUTHERFORD 

Organ — Concert  Overture  in  C  Minor Hollins 

HARRY  J.  DITZLER 

Cantata — The   Slave's  Dream Matthews 
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DECLAMATION  CONTEST 

BY   MEMBERS   OF  THE  GIRLS'   SCHOOL 
Given  at 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Sixty-fourth  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Friday  Evening,  June  6,  1924,  at  8  o'clock 


PROGRAM 

An    Extraordinary    Race Rutherford 

IRMA  RUTHERFORD 

Tammy's  Prize   Anonymous 

KATHRYX    TASCH 

Ole  Mistis    Moore 

MARIE  KING 

Two  Apples   Dunning 

LEILA    WEIKERT 

When  Ma  Rogers  Broke  Loose Bates 

EVA    ROSE 

The  Soldier's   Reprieve Anonymous 

CATHERIXE    DUXSMORE 

The  Other  Wise  Man Van  Dyke 

MARY    MILLER 

JUDGES 

MISS  FLORENCE  ELLIOTT  REV.   W.    GEORGE   W.    ANTHONY  MRS.    J.   B.    WILLIAMS 

First  Price:  Eva  Rose 

Second  Prise:  Marie  King 

Honorable   Mention:    Mary    Miller,    Leila    Weikert 
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RECITAL 

By  Junior  and   Intermediate  Pupils  of 
The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction   of  the   Blind 

64th  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 
AT  THE  SCHOOL 

Tuesday  Evening,  June    10,    1924 
At  8  o'clock 


PROGRAM 

Organ — Andantino    Franck 

FRANCIS    TRAPP 

Songs — Beyond  the  Spanish  Main Johns 

The  Monkey's  Tail Bcrgh 

boys'  junior  chorus 

Duet — On  Wings   of  Song" Mendelssohn 

MAMIE    DAVIDOW 
DOROTHY    MAYNARD 

Piano — Cradle  Song Picrne 

The    Little    Shepherdess Schytte 

MARY    GARRISON 

Quartet— Song  Without  Words Tschaikowsky 

SYLVAN    CHRONISTER  RALPH    STERNER 

RALPH    KEIPER  IRVIN    BRADER 

Songs — The  Coming  of  Spring Cole 

A   Sky   Dance Fullerton 

GIRLS'    JUNIOR   CHORUS 

Duet — Gavotte     Gluck 

EDWARD    HENRY 
MURRAY    O'CONNOR 

Piano — Hunting  Song  Mendelssohn 

GORDON   LECHNER 

Songs — Two  Brown  Eyes Grieg 

The    Birth    of    Morn Leoni 

EVERETT   PUTNAM 

Piano — Variations    Beethoven 

ANITA   GANE 

Songs — Dance  Song  Swabian  Folk  Song 

On  the  Ling French  Folk  Song 

GIRLS'    JUNIOR   CHORUS 

Quartet — Valse     Tschaikowsky 

MARY   GARRISON  EDITH    BOWEN 

ELIZABETH    SULLIVAN  GRACE   TANGERT 
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Piano — The    Fauns    Cliaminade 

MARY    LOUX 

Di et — Passage    Birds'    Farewell Hildach 

CATHERINE    DUNSMORE 
IRMA    RUTHERFORD 

Piano — Scottish  Tone  Poem Macdowell 

MARGUERITE    MAITLAND 

Song — The    Call    of    Spring West 

JUNIOR    CHORUSES 

Piano — Sonata,  Op.  49,   No.  2 Beethoven 

JAMES    THOMAS 

Quartet — Swedish   Wedding  March Sodermann 

FRANCIS    TRAPP  JAMES    THOMAS 

GORDON    LECHNER  ELMER    KEARNEY 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES 

of  the 

NINETY-SECOND   YEAR 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

64th  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  17th,  1924 

At  10.30 


PROGRAM 


Organ — Concert  Overture    Hollins 

HARRY  J.    DITZLER 

Essay — Charlemagne 

EVA    ROSE 

Duet — Passage  Birds'  Farewell Hildach 

CATHERINE    DUNSMORE    AND    IRMA   RUTHERFORD 

Recitation — Uncle  Podger  Hangs  a  Picture Jerome 

FRANCIS  E.   TRAPP 

Essay — The  Story  of  Glass 

EVERETT   J.    PUTNAM 

Quartet — Symphony  in  G  Minor,  First  Movement Mozart 

MARY    LOUX  MARGUERITE     MAITLAND 

IRMA    RUTHERFORD  ANITA    GANE 

Recitation — The  Other  Wise  Man Van  Dyke 

MARY    MILLER 

Chorus — O   Lovely  May German 

Mr.  Cadwalader's  Letter 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 

By  Judge  J.  Willis  Martin 

Former  Member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  Chairman,  Instruction  Committee 

Girls'   Class   Song  written  by  Mary   Miller  and  Leila  Weikert 

Boys'  Class  Song  written  by  Everett  J.  Putnam 

Alumnae  Song — Alma  Mater 

Words  by  Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  Class  of  1904 
Music  by  Sophia  Grabowski,  Class  of  1908 
the  alumnae 

School  Song — Overbrook 

THE    SCHOOL 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1924 
With  Titles  of  Graduation  Essays 

Mary  Virginia  Miller Greek  Sculpture — A  Reflection  of  Greek  Life 

Eva  Rose  Charlemagne 

Kathryn  M.  Tasch Mohammedanism  Today  and  Yesterday 

Leila  Weikert The  Story  and  Romance  of  the  Lighthouse 

George  Stanley  Barren Water   Power 

Frederick  Michael  Bender Poultry  Raising 

John  William   Geroskie Self-Control 

Sylvanus  Charles   Glass Ancient   Mexico 

William  Hubert  Hassett Biography  of  Warren  Harding 

Robert  G.  Jigerjtan Radio 

Francis  J.  Lugiano Automobile  Industry  in  the  United  States 

Everett  J.  Putnam The  Story  of  Glass 

Leonard  A.  Robinson History  and  Development  of  the  English  Language 

John  Cameron  Schreffler Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Francis  Earl  Trapp Rubber  and  Its  Sources 

Class  Motto 
Beauty  is  Truth 

Class  Colors 
Red  and  Blue 

Pupils  Receiving  Diplomas  in  Piano  Tuning 
Michael  J.  Cariola  and  Charles  Puskoskie 

Graduating  Pupils  Receiving  the  J.  Francis  Fisher  Prizes  for  Scholarship 
Leila  Weikert  Kathryn  M.  Tasch  Francis  Earl  Trapp 

Pupil  Receiving  the  Typewriting  Prize 
A  Typewriter  to  the  Successful  Pupil  in  the  Annual  Contest  in  Typewriting 

Ella  May  Stern 

Pupils  Receiving  the  Harrison  Prizes  for  Patience,  Assiduity  and  Sustained 
Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department 
Mary  Virginia  Miller  John  Cameron  Schreffler 

Winners  of  the  Judge  Martin  Cups 

Awarded  to  the  Pupils  Winning  the  Highest  Number  of  Points 

In  an  Inter-Pupil  Athletic  Contest 

Girls'    School — Leila    Grace   Weikert,    13    points 

Boys'  School — Charles  Puskoskie,  24  points 

Winners  of  the  Cup  in  the  Harmonica  Contest 

Boys'   Week,  Friday,  May  2,   1924 

Group  Prize 

LLOYD   ANDERSON  CHARLES    GENTHNER 

ALGER  BRAXTON  CHARLES   PUSKOSKIE 

GEORGE  COLLINS  RALPH   STERNER 

SAMUEL    KESSLER  BENJAMIN    PEARLMAN 

CHARLES  PONETT  THOMAS    LEGGETT 

THOMAS    MCDONALD 

Winners  of  the  Declamation  Contest 

Eva  Rose   First  Prize 

Marie  King  Second  Prize 

A  month's  outing,  as  guest  of  the  "Order  of  the  Beavers,"  Megunticook  Camp, 
Camden,  Maine,  has  been  awarded  to 

Donald  R.  Burns 
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LIST  OF  LEGACIES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
THIRTY  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARDS  TO  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION   FOR  TLIE  INSTRUCTION   OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  list  appears  as  Appendix  No.  VII   to  the  Tenth  Annual  Report, 
being  that  for  the  year  1843. 


Abbott,   Timothy    

Allen,    Solomon    

Alsop,  Richard    

Armstrong,  Susan    

Ashhurst,    Richard    

Astley,   Thomas    

Baldwin,  Stephen  

Barton,  J.  Rhea,  M.D 

Beck,   Dr 

Beck,  Paul   

Becket,    Henry    

Bell,   Mrs.  W.  J 

Biddle,  Edward    

Biddle,  James    

Biddle,  Nicholas    

Biddle,  Thomas    

Birch,    William    Young 

Bird,  Charles    

Bird,  Thomas    

Birkey,  W.  J.  A 

Blight,  Charles   

Blight,    George    

Bohlen,  John   

Boyd,   William    

Breck,   Samuel    

Brewer,    M 

Brown,  Hanson  &  Co 

Brown,  James    

Brown,  James  D 

Brown,  John  A 

Brown,  M.,  Jr 

Brown,  Mrs.   S.  B 

Brown,  William    

Bunting,  J.  F 

Burd,  Edward   

Burd,  Edward  S 

Butler,  Miss    

Butler,  John     

Butler,  Mrs.  Pierce 

Butler,  Pierce    

Butler,  Thomas    

Cabot,  F 

C.  D.   (per  Mr.  Vaughan) 

Cadwalader,  T 

Carera,    Madame    

Carey,  Lea  &  Co 

Carey,  Matthew    

Cash,  A.  D 

Chancellor,   Wharton    

Chauncey,  Charles   

Chauncey,  Elihu   

Chorley,  Henry 

Citizens  of  Chester  Co.   (per  W. 

Darlington)    

Citizens   of   Lancaster    (per   Mr. 

Coleman)    

Citizens     of     Wilmington     and 

New  Castle   

C.  J.  (per  Mr.  Vaughan) 

Coleman,  Mrs.   Ann    

Coleman,  Mrs 


$100.00  Coleman,  E $2,033.00 

30.00  Coleman,  William    500.00 

300.00  Cook,  John  100.00 

30.00  Cooke,   Thomas    123.08 

100.00  Cope,  Alfred    30.00 

130.00  Cope,  Caleb    100.00 

30.00  Cope,  Israel     50.00 

30.00  Cope,  Jasper    30.00 

30.00  Cope,  Thomas    300.00 

1,100.00  Coxe,  Daniel   30.00 

130.00  Cromley,   Samuel    100.00 

100.00  Dawson,    Josiah    30.00 

30.00  Dewees,  William  P.,  M.D 30.00 

30.00  Dickson,  J 200.00 

130.00  Downing,  H 30.00 

130.00  Drayton,  Col.  William 300.00 

1,600.00  Drayton,  Col.  William 30.00 

30.00  Dundas,  James   50.00 

30.00  Dugan,   Joseph    30.00 

30.00  Dulles,  J.  Heatly 100.00 

30.00  Dunn,  Nathan  1.880.00 

30.00  Du  Ponceau,  P.  S 130.00 

130.00  Du  Pont,  C.  J 30.00 

30.00  Duval,  James  S 150.00 

30.00  Earp,  Thomas   30.00 

30.00  Earp  &  Brothers 100.00 

50.00  Elliott,  Isaac   32.20 

30.00  Elwyn,  Alfred  30.00 

780.00  Estlack,   Thomas    30.00 

2,100.00  Evans,  Charles  D 30.00 

30.00  Eyre   &   Massey 100.00 

30.00  Farnum,  J 100.00 

130.00  Fassitt,  Thomas    30.00 

30.00  Fellowes,  C 50.00 

100.00  Ferguson,  Alexander    30.00 

100.00  Fisher,  Eliza    30.00 

200.00  Fisher,  Mrs.   E.   P 50.00 

30.00  Fisher,  James  C 100.00 

40.00  Fisher,  J.   Francis    130.00 

253.00  Fisher,  Thomas    30.00 

130.00  Fisher,  Mrs.  S.  W 30.00 

30.00  Fleming,  Robert  30.00 

100.00  Fleming,  Thomas  130.00 

30.00  Folwell,  W 50.00 

100.00  Foster,  William    50.00 

100.00  Fotterall,  S.  E 30.00 

50.00  Fotterall,  S.  G 30.00 

50.00  Fox.  Charles  P 30.00 

530.00  Fralev,  John  U 130.00 

100.00  Friedlander,  Julius  R 100.00 

130.00  Friend  (per  J.  U.  Fraley) 50.00 

30.00  Fryer,  William    30.00 

Gaskell,    Thomas    Penn 100.00 

929.26  Gibson,  William,  M.D 30.00 

Glee  Association,  Phila 145.70 

226.00  Godlev,  Jesse 30.00 

Graff,  Charles   30.00 

837.11  Graff,   Mrs.   Charles 50.00 

50.00  Graff,  Frederick  100.00 

1,000.00  Grant,  Samuel 100  00 

50.00  Guest,   Anna    100.00 
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Guest,  Anna   (legacy) $500.00 

Hallowell  &  Ashbridge 30.00 

Hamilton,  Miss  30.00 

Handy,  George   230.00 

Hare,  Robert,   M.D 30.00 

Harrison,  George  530.00 

Hart,   Abraham    30.00 

Hartshorne,  Joseph,  M.D 30.00 

Haslam,  John    50.00 

Haven,    T.    Albert 30.00 

Hazeltine,   John    100.00 

Hembel,  William   30.00 

Hemphill,  Joseph   30.00 

Henry,  Alexander    200.00 

Henry,  John    S 30.00 

Hogan  &  Thompson 30.00 

Hollingsworth,  L.  E 100.00 

Humphreys,   M 100.00 

Hunter,  Joseph   130.00 

Huzham,    Miss    70.00 

Hyde,   William    30.00 

Ingersoll,  Joseph  R 30.00 

Jackson,  Riddle  &  Co 100.00 

Jackson,  Washington    30.00 

Jaudon,   S 30.00 

Johnson,  A 30.00 

Johnson,  Lawrence  30.00 

Johnson,   Moses    30.00 

Jones,  Samuel  W 30.00 

Keating,  William  H. 30.00 

Kingston,    Stephen    30.00 

Kohne,  Mrs.  F 30.00 

Kugler,  Dr.   Benjamin 30.00 

Kuhl,   Henry    30.00 

Kuhn,  Hartman    600.00 

Laguerenne,  P.  L 30.00 

Latimer,  John  R 30.00 

Lewis,  Lawrence    50.00 

Lewis,  R.  M 50.00 

Lewis,  W.  D 30.00 

Lex,  Mrs.  E 30.00 

Lex,  Miss  E 30.00 

Lex,  Mary  A 30.00 

Lippincott,  Joshua  50.00 

Lippincott,  Richards  &  Co 200.00 

Markoe,  J 30.00 

Maxwell,   Robert    330.00 

McAllister,   John    30.00 

McAlpin,  J.  B 30.00 

Mcllvaine,  Joseph  B 30.00 

Mcllvaine,  William   30.00 

Meigs,  C.  D.,  M.D 130.00 

Meredith,  William  30.00 

Merrick,  John   50.00 

Miller,    Abraham    230.00 

Miller,  W.  J 30.00 

Mitchell,  J.  K.,  M.D 30.00 

Mitchell,    Thomas    30.00 

Mitchell,  M.  W.,  M.D 30.00 

Morgan,   Benjamin  R 30.00 

Morris,  S.  P 45.00 

Morrison,  Mrs.  W 30.00 

Moses,  J.  M 30.00 

Moses,  J.  M.    (donation  by) 38.65 

Moss,   John    50.00 

Moss,  Samuel   30.00 

Mutual  Fund  (per  J.  E.  Erwin)  63.93 

Needles,  E 30.00 


Neff,  John  R $30.00 

Newkirk,   Matthew    105.00 

Oakford,  R 30.00 

Oliver,    Joseph    50.00 

Parke,  H 100.00 

Pepper,    George    530.00 

Peters,   Richard    30.00 

Phillips,  J 50.00 

Piatt,  William  50.00 

Powell,  John  Hare 30.00 

Pratt,    H 50.00 

Price,  Lydia  W 30.00 

Price,  Joseph   100.00 

Price,  R 380.00 

Ralston,  A.   G 50.00 

Ralston,  George    100.00 

Ralston,  Gerard    30.00 

Ralston,  Robert    150.00 

Richards,  Benjamin    W 30.00 

Richards,  Samuel    80.00 

Richards,  Thomas  S 30.00 

Ridgway,   Jacob    50.00 

Roberts,  Miss  E.  F 50.00 

Roberts,  Rachel  H 40.00 

Robertson,  James  S 100.00 

Rockhill,  T.  C,  &  Co 300.00 

Rogers,    Evans    30.00 

Ross,    James    30.00 

Rotch,  Thomas   30.00 

Rustic   Assembly    35.00 

Sampson,   B 30.00 

Sargeant,  Mrs.  Mary 30.00 

Savage,  John  30.00 

Schively,   W 30.00 

Schrack,   C 30.00 

Schott,  James    30.00 

Seybert,  Henry  50.00 

Shober,  Samuel  L 30.00 

Short,  William  130.00 

Sill,   Joseph    30.00 

Siter,  John   200.00 

Skirving,  John    30.00 

Small,  R.  H 30.00 

Smith,  C.   W 30.00 

Smith,  Jacob  R 30.00 

Smith,   J.   Brown 30.00 

Smith,  Samuel   F 30.00 

Snider,  Jacob    30.00 

Snider,  Jacob,   Jr 30.00 

Spencer,  J.  J 30.00 

Stewart,  T.  S.  C 30.00 

Stille,   John    30.00 

Stone,  Dexter   30.00 

Stott,   Eliza    180.00 

Struthers,   John    30.00 

Swaim,  William   30.00 

Swift,  John    30.00 

Sykes,  Mrs.  R.  W 200.00 

Sykes,   R.  W 100.00 

Symington,  Alexander   130.00 

Taylor,  Charles    50.00 

Taylor,  Charles     50.00 

Taylor,   Tames    30.00 

Taylor,  Knowles    1,000.00 

Thomas,  Abel  C 40.00 

Thomas,  George   30.00 

Tingley,  Clement   30.00 

Tunis,   Airs.  E.  P 50.00 
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Vanderkemp,  John  J $80.00  Wetherill,  Charles   $130.00 

Vaughan,  John   350.00  Wetherill,  John    Price    50.00 

Vaux,   Roberts    30.00  Wetherill,  Rachel   30.00 

Vezin,   Charles    30.00  Whitall,   S.  M 30.00 

Wagner  &  Brother 100.00  White,  Ambrose 30.00 

Wagner,  Tobias   50.00  White,  Henry  30.00 

Walker,  Lewis    100.00  Williams,  W.  J 487.50 

Wain,  Jacob  S 50.00  Willing,  Mrs.  R.  H 50.00 

Wain,  Lewis    100.00  Willing,    Richard    30.00 

Wampole,   J 44.00  Wistar,  Bartholomew  200.00 

Warder,  Benjamin  H 30.00  Wolf,   George    (Gov.) 30.00 

Warder,  John  H 30.00  Wood,  J 100.00 

Watson,  Charles  C 150.00  Wnrts,  Charles  S 50.00 

Watson,  Joseph    30.00  Yarnall,  B.  H 30.00 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Legacies  and  Contributions  made  subsequent  to  1843. 

1843  Dr.  Pierre  Antoine  Blenon  *$1,720.00 
1847  William  Wallace  Cook.  .*625,020.81 


1837  William  Young  Birch..*: 

$110,304.62 

1844  Edward  Peace,  M.D.  . . 

30.00 

1847  John   Price    

1,000.00 

1848  William  R.  Lejee 

30.00 

1849  Richard   Ronaldson    . .  . 

500.00 

1849  Israel  Morris   

100.00 

1850  John  Bohlen  

95.00 

1851  Ann  McDonald   

285.00 

1851  James  Bayard,  Esq.  . . . 

100.00 

1852  Morris   Patterson    

30.00 

1853  Samuel  C.  Morton 

30.00 

1854  William  H.  Drayton... 

*280.00 

1855  Enoch  Rittenhouse   .... 

950.00 

1855  Napoleon  B.  Kneass... 

30.00 

1856  Jasper  Cope    

500.00 

1858  Abraham  Miller 

*963.50 

1859  Alexander  Stewart  .... 

100.00 

1862  John   Wright    

8,375.00 

1863  Lawrence  Johnson   .... 

1,098.36 

1864  Mary  Ewing  

100.00 

1865  Josiah   Dawson    

1,000.00 

1865  William  Duane   

30.00 

1867  Daniel  Grim  

446.50 

1869  Ann  Hertzog   

3,126  44 

1869  J.  H.  Hutchinson 

30.00 

1869  William  Miller 

30.00 

1869  J.  Sergeant  Price 

30.00 

1870  Sarah  Phipps   

1,000.00 

1870  John  Cadwalader,  Jr.  . . 

30.00 

1872  Charles  S.  Coxe 

100.00 

1872  Nathan  Barrett   

95.00 

1872  Wrilliam  W.  Justice.... 

100.00 

1873  Jesse  George    

*3,500  00 

1874  Stacy  B.  Barcroft 

2,244.00 

1876  Sarah    A.    Laussat-Jen- 

nings    

1,140.00 

1876  Richard  D.  Work 

50.00 

1877  Catharine  Nixon  

470.00 

1879  Eliza  Hutchinson    

*72.13 

1880  Eliza  Harland    

414.61 

1880  Mary  Shields    

*195,148.46 

1881  E.   Claxton    

300.00 

1882  George   W.   Thorn 

83.34 

1883  Mary    Ann    Grier 

475.00 

1884  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M.D. 

30.00 

1886  William  McCann 

IJ37.73 

1887  Dr.  Lawrence  S.  Pepper 

2,500.00 

1888  Mary     Rebecca     Dailey 

Smith    

1,201.49 

1888  John  M.  George 

2,000.00 

1888  Esther  B.  Sterner 

5,000.00 

1889  Harriet   H.   Erwin 

1,000.00 

1889  William  B.  Smith 

95.00 

1890  Thomas  Drake 

5,000.00 

1891  W.  R.  Lejee 

*2,505.50 

1892  Elizabeth   Schaffer    .... 

10,000.00 

1892  "Unknown"    

190.32 

1894  Susannah  Masson 

1,000.00 

1895  Edward  Strickland  .... 

500.00 

1898  "Unknown   Friend"    . . . 

2,000.00 

1899  J.  Dundas  Lippincott. . . 

5,000.00 

1902  Harriet  S.  Benson 

5,000.00 

1903  John  Kay 

1,000.00 

1904  Hiram  Brooke   

2,000.00 

1907  Joseph  Lapsley  Wilson. 

30.00 

1909  William  M.   Farr 

10,000.00 

1910  Ann   Kerr    

1.000.00 

30.00 

30.00 

94.50 

30.00 

1,048.80 

500.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

500.00 

30.00 

*290.00 

100.00 

400.00 

*200.00 

902.45 

500.00 

100.00 

90.00 

1865  Thomas  Trower   *31,230.36 


1847  W.   H.   Dillingham.. 

1848  Edward  S.  Whelan. 

1849  Elizabeth  Huxham  . 

1849  John  Notman 

1851  E.  D.  Stott 

1851  Thomas  P.  Cope.... 

1852  Thomas   C.   James.. 

1852  James  C.  Booth 

1853  Thomas  H.  White.. 
1855  Jacob  G.  Morris.... 

1855  J.  S.  Wiegand 

1856  Robert  M.  Lewis... 

1857  Jay  Cooke  

1858  Sarah   Stille    

1860  Archibald   Stewart    . 

1863  Hon.  Samuel  Breck. 

1864  Hannah  Parke  

1864  Paul  Beck  

1865  Maria  B.  Lentz 


1867  John  Wiegand   

1869  Jane  McCarthy   

1869  Alexander  J.  Derbyshire 
1869  Alfred  D.  Jessup 

1869  Lewis    

1870  Henry  Weibel    

1871  Martha  Notman    

1872  Jonathan   Tyson    

1872  Richard  J.  Dobbins.... 

1872  Edward  Coles    

1873  Isabella  B.  Truman.... 

1875  James   Pleasants    

1876  Henry  I.   Stout 


1876  Nathan  Sharpless   

1878  Pennell  Smith   

1879  Mrs.   Voltz    

1880  Joseph  Watson  Hibb. 
1880  Alfred  C.  Harrison.., 

1882  John  A.  Jones 

1883  William  Miller   

1884  William  M.  Meigs... 
1884  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn 

1886  Unknown  Person   

1887  Casper  Heft  

1888  Henry  Seybert 


Joshua  C.  Lawrence... 
John  A.  Dugan 

1889  Harriet  C.  Flickwir.... 

1890  George  D.  Rosengarten 

1891  George  S.  Pepper 

1892  Alfred   Bamber    

1892  Samuel  W.  Brown 

1894  Charles  B.  Birmingham 

1894  Charles   Wistar    

1897  A.  W.  Butler 

1899  Stephen  Taylor   

1900  Leonard  R.  Hayes 

1903  Catharine  H.  Raco 

1904  William  Neubauer   

1904  Sophia   G.   Coxe 

1908  William  Wrarner   

1909  A.   Buchanan    

1910  Margaret  S.  Roberts... 


30.00 
890.00 

50.00 

30.00 

30.00 

1,035.00 

950.00 

81.41 
100.00 

30.00 
950.00 

95.00 
3,500.00 

30.00 

1,000.00 

50.00 

855.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

285.00 

30.00 

30.00 

130.00 

500.00 

2,000.00 

285.00 
4,750.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
8,262.50 
2,000.00 

300.00 

570.00 
5,000.00 
5,432.67 

738.74 

1,000.00 

98.83 

506.19 

*13,000.00 

*2,327.03 

147.89 
1,752.78 
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1910  Thomas    Nelson    Page.. 

1913  J.  Johnson  Beans 

1915  Elizabeth  Roe   Dunning 

1915  Elizabeth  S.  Shippen... 

1916  Lyclia   Yarnall    

1917  Michael  Williams   

1918  Ann  Amelia  Clark 

1919  Mary   C.    Speer 

1920  E.  R.  Ware,  Memorial. 

1921  K.  B.  Hurley 

1922  Estate  of  Alice  Lawless 
1924  Junior  League  of  Phila 

*  Gifts  aggregating  this  total  have  been  received  by  the  Institution  at  various  times,  but  for 
the  convenience  of  this  record  the  total  received   is  given  in  one  single  entry. 


$50.00 

1910 

100.00 

1914 

950.00 

1915 

10,000.00 

1915 

*6,705.06 

1916 

1,510.15 

1917 

3,000.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1920 

18,792.65 

1920 

100.00 

1921 

72.43 

1924 

1,039.50 

Ann  P.  Biddle 

William  C.  Gilmore 

Judith  Laurie  Erechie. 
Amanda  C.  Woomer. . . 
Henry  B.  Palethorpe.. 
Johanna   Zehender 

Isabella  Ireland   

Lewis   S.  Ware 

G.  W.  Aubrey 

Adelaide  R.   Shaw 

Selden  Twitchell   


$950.00 

*1, 104.27 

204.00 

414.66 

4,750.00 

500.00 

988.49 

43,902.19 

100.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION 

The  Institution  is  located  at  Sixty-Fourth  Street  and  Malvern 
Avenue.  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  and 
may  he  reached  from  the  heart  of  the  city  either  by  street  ear  or  by 
railroad  from  Broad  Street  Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story  of  its  purpose. 
The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils  are  school  boys  and  school  girls 
who  happen  to  be  blind,  or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a 
State  Institution,  though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are  partially 
met  by  the  State.  It  is  supported  largely  by  bequests  and  the  interest  on 
invested  endowment  funds. 

The  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  having  no  schools  for  the 
blind,  send  their  pupils  to  schools  in  adjacent  States;  a  liberal  number 
come  to  our  School. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $500  for  the  school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above  which  it  will 
not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers  not  to  admit  an  applicant  too 
young  to  dress  or  care  for  himself,  or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the 
discipline  of  schools  adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must 
be  young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing;  and  in  no  instance  will  it 
assume  the  permanent  care  of  anyone.  Its  character  of  school  must  be 
preserved  at  all  hazards ;  and  it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will 
interfere  with  its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give  its  pupils  for 
forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stimulating  environment.  Just  as 
much  care  and  attention  are  given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when 
in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach;  and,  to  further 
these  ends,  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged  on  the  cottage  plan,  each 
pupil  having  his  home  and  his  housemother.  Only  children  of  kinder- 
garten age  are  assigned  to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils 
cannot  mingle  with  them. 

The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and  broad.  It  em- 
braces the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools,  with  special 
attention  given  to  instrumental  and  vocal  music  and  pianoforte  tuning. 

Attendance  upon  physical  exercises,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
gymnasium,  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required  to  attend 
the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents  or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that  time  pupils 
are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 
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Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 
The  Institution  has  maintained  since  May,  1910  a  Salesroom  and 
Exchange  in  the  heart  of  the  city  (originally  at  204  South  Thirteenth 
Street,  removed  June  16,  1923  to  1305  Locust  Street)  where  orders  are 
taken  for  piano  tuning,  chair  caning,  weaving  of  rag  rugs  and  carpets, 
brooms,  and  knitted,  crocheted  and  other  generally  useful  articles.  Here, 
too.  are  displayed  various  articles  made  by  the  blind. 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
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APPENDIX 


PLATFORM    OF    PRINCIPLES 

for  the 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Prepared  for  and  Presented  at 

The  Twenty-seventh  Biennial  Convention 

of  the 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

by 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia. 


PLANT 

Location  :  Ideal  location,  in  outskirts  of  metropolitan  center  where 
may  be  had  combined  advantages  of  rural  and  urban  life.  Should  be 
sufficiently  remote  from  congested  population  of  city  to  permit  develop- 
ment of  extensive  playgrounds  and  raising  of  least  objectionable  of  farm 
animals,  such  as  chickens,  ducks,  sheep  and  cows ;  yet  within  easy  reach 
of  educational,  art,  and  civic  centers  to  enable  students  and  teachers  to 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  for  intellectual  stimulation  and 
growth. 

Type  of  Buildings  :  Complete  cottage  system  providing  both  living 
and  dining  room  facilities  for  a  small  student  body — a  minimum  of  16,  a 
maximum  of  20  pupils — and  four  or  five  teachers  and  officers,  thus  pro- 
viding close  daily  association  of  pupils  with  men  and  women  of  culture 
and  refinement.  Such  an  arrangement  should  go  far  in  solving  the  num- 
erous problems  connected  with  the  proper  training  of  our  pupils  in  table 
manners,  which  continues  to  be  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  our  residential  American  schools  for  the  blind.  Every 
school  for  the  blind  in  this  country  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
sending  out  young  people  with  a  good  all-round  intellectual  equipment 
who  are  inadequately  equipped  in  the  most  elementary  of  the  social 
amenities  that  are  the  distinguishing  marks v  of  the  cultured  man  and 
woman. 

Equipment  :  Liberal  provision  should  be  made  for  the  medical  and 
physical  care  and  the  manual,  literary,  and  musical  training  of  the  student 
body.  Physical  equipment  should  include  well  appointed  gymnasium  and 
playgrounds ;  bowling  alleys  and  swimming  pool.  The  equipment  for 
the  manual  training  should  be  as  generous  and  varied  as  the  daily  program 
of  the  pupil  and  the  means  of  the  school  will  permit. 

STUDENT  BODY 

Vision  :  As  we  are  nominally  schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
only  those  should  be  received  and  retained  in  our  schools  who  need  to  be 
taught  by  the  special  methods  and  devices  applicable  to  the  totally  blind. 
Competent  ophthalmologists  have  determined  upon  "one-tenth  normal 
vision  in  the  better  eye"  as  the  line  of  demarcation.  Too  many  children 
with  vision  above  this  minimum  are  enrolled  in  American  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Either  these  should  be  eliminated  from  our  schools  or  they  should 
be  taught  by  the  methods  applicable  to  the  partially  blind.  To  attempt 
to  teach  both  these  groups  in  the  same  classes  is  to  essay  the  impossible. 
Indeed,  their  very  presence  in  the  same  school  is  a  serious  detriment  to 
both  groups,  the  heavier  loss  falling  upon  the  totally  blind. 
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Mentality:     Whether  judged  by  the  orthodox  method  of  teachers' 

estimates  or  by  the  more  impersonal  and  scientific  method  of  the  in- 
dividual and  group  tests,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  we  have  in  our  schools 
a  large  number  of  pupils  of  inferior  mentality — the  backward,  the  dull, 

and  even  the  feeble-minded.  (  )ur  good  friend  and  co-worker,  Dr. 
Samuel  I*.  Hayes,  referring-  to  our  recent  publication  just  on  the  press, 
"What  Can  the  Blind  Do?"*  has  this  to  say  concerning  the  mentality  of 
our  pupils.  "The  records  of  former  pupils  and  the  comparison  with  our 
present  pupils  show  that  our  schools  for  the  blind  have  a  larger  per- 
centage of  low-grade  pupils  than  similar  schools   for  the  seeing." 

Recent  studies  at  Overbrook  as  to  the  mentality  of  the  236  pupils 
enrolled  during  the  school  year,  September  1922,  to  June  1923,  show 
that  approximately  24%i,  having  an  I.  Q.  (Intelligence  Quotient)  between 
80  and  90,  belong  in  the  group  designated  as  "dull'';  that  9%,  with  an 
I.  Q.  between  70  and  80,  are  "borderline";  and  that  14%,  whose  I.  Q.'s 
are  below  70,  are  "definitely  feeble-minded."  Stated  in  another  way, 
while  111  or  47%i  of  these  236  pupils  are  below  normal,  55  or  about 
23%,  that  is,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number,  are  "borderline" 
or  "feeble-minded." 

The  feeble-minded  should  be  eliminated  from  our  schools  so  soon 
as  they  can  be  classified  definitely  as  such  ;  and  our  courses  of  study 
should  be  radically  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  "dull"  and 
"borderline"  pupils. 

Age  Limits  :  Fortunate  are  those  schools  that  have  no  minimum  or 
maximum  age  limits  below  or  above  which  they  cannot  receive  or  retain 
pupils.  Flexibility  here  is  most  desirable  as  it  enables  individual  needs 
to  be  met.  In  general  practice  we  should  not  admit  pupils  under  six  or 
over  twenty-one.  It  should,  howrever,  be  possible  to  receive  pupils  out- 
side these  age  limits  in  individual  instances  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  Particularly  desirable  is  it  to  be  able  to  retain  a  pupil  beyond 
twenty-one  whether  it  be  that  he  was  enrolled  only  a  short  time  before 
reaching  his  majority  or  that  he  may  accomplish  some  set  purpose  and 
reach  the  goal  that  has  been  set  for  him. 

TEACHERS 

Personality  in  a  teacher  counts  for  so  much  toward  success  that 
one  always  hesitates  to  attempt  to  set  down  arbitrarily  even  minimum 
formal  qualifications  in  training  and  experience.  Nevertheless,  to  em- 
phasize the  minimum  essentials  and  fundamental  principles  that  should 
be  at  all  times  in  the  mind  of  the  employer — the  superintendent — and  the 
employe — the  teacher — ,  I  submit  the  following  as  minimum  standards 
essential  to  the  highest  success.  A  standard  four-year  high  school  course, 
or  its  substantial  equivalent,  is  posited  as  a  minimum  fundamental  require- 
ment for  teaching  in  any  department  of  a  school  for  the  blind. 

Training:  Literary  or  Academic — For  the  elementary  grades,  a 
four-year  high  school  course  supplemented  by  a  three-year  course  of  pro- 
fessional training  in  a  normal  school  of  recognized  standing.  For  teach- 
ing high  school  subjects,  a  four-year  high  school  course  and  a  four-year 
course  at  either  a  normal  college  or  a  well-organized  school  of  education 
in  a  college  or  university. 

Manual: — A  four-year  high  school  course  and  a  minimum  of  three 
years'  training  in  subject  matter  and  methods  in  a  well-organized  school 
of  manual  arts  of  recognized  standing — a  four-year  course  is  strongly 

*    "What  Can  the  Blind  Do?      A  Study  of  Five  Hundred  Former  Pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the   Blind,"   by   Ruth  F.   Sargent,   A.   B.,   Assistant  in   Research. 
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urged.  Heretofore,  we  have  attempted  to  teach  specific  occupations  and 
two  or  three  trades  to  pupils  without  any  adequate  background  of  general 
training,  with  the  result  that  they  have  attempted  too  often  the  impossible 
after  leaving  school.  Our  manual  training  courses  need  to  be  enriched 
and  vitalized.  Generally  speaking,  instruction  in  trades,  piano  tuning 
excepted,  should  be  eliminated.  Instruction  in  specific  occupations  should 
then  be  provided,  preferably  outside  the  school.  The  instruction  in  man- 
ual training  in  our  schools  generally  has  been  on  altogether  too  low  a 
plane. 

Physical — Three  years,  preferably  four,  special  training  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  and  methods  of  physical  education  with  special 
emphasis  upon  its  medical  and  corrective  aspects.  Our  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  are  giving  too  much  attention  to  gymnastics  and  athletics, 
too  little  attention  to  the  practical  application  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  medical  and  corrective  side  of  physical  education. 
Almost  every  physical  defect  known  to  the  scientific  student  of  physical 
education  is  found  among  our  pupils ;  all  of  them  can  be  corrected  some- 
what ;  many  can  be  entirely  eliminated  by  systematic  and  frequent  cor- 
rective exercises  under  the  direction  of  a  thoroughly  trained  and  com- 
petent physical  instructor.  All  schools  for  the  blind,  residential  and  day- 
schools  alike,  are  very  remiss  in  this  important  matter.  We  must  awake 
to  our  duty  here. 

Musical — Our  teachers  of  music  should  be  first  of  all  men  and 
women  of  broad  general  culture  acquired  by  extended  study  and  travel, 
with  thorough  and  adequate  training  in  the  methods  and  fundamental 
principles  underlying  musical  education.  If  they  are  a  part  of  the  staff 
of  a  school  of  music  for  the  seeing,  of  recognized  standing,  we  shall  be 
assured  that  the  principles  that  are  universally  recognized  as  fundamental 
in  musical  education  will  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  our  special  prob- 
lems, and  thus  an  additional  barrier  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing 
will  be  removed.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  a  fundamental  weakness  in 
our  musical  education  is  the  failure  to  apply  the  same  methods,  so  far 
as  they  can  possibly  be  applied,  that  are  generally  accepted  as  essential 
in  training  those  who  see?    Our  musical  instruction  is  too  "blind." 

Experience:  As  teaching  children  without  sight  successfully  pre- 
sents extremely  difficult  and  highly  technical  problems,  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  teachers  of  the  blind  shall  have  a  background  of  successful 
experience  in  teaching  seeing  children.  Two  years  is  an  "irreducible 
minimum" ;  five  years  is  far  better. 

Professional  Preparation  :  As  the  technique  involved  in  teach- 
ing blind  children  is  not  easily  acquired,  special  preparation  for  such  in- 
struction should  be  required.  This  preparation  can  be  secured  at  the 
present  time  only  either  by  attendance  at  consecutive  sessions  of  the 
summer  schools  maintained  for  teachers  of  children  who  are  blind  or 
who  have  seriously  defective  vision  at  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  I.  W.  Wamp- 
ler,  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind ;  or  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  Harvard  courses  maintained  jointly  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Harvard  University  under  the  stimulative  leadership  of  Director  Edward 
E.  Allen.  In  America,  teaching  the  deaf  is  a  profession;  teaching  the 
blind  is  too  often  a  haphazard  job;  perhaps  some  day  it  will  become  a 
real  profession. 

Growth  in  Service:  For  the  great  majority  of  our  teachers  no 
adequate  provision   exists   to   stimulate   their   growth   while   in    service. 
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Courses  of  stud}-  with  reading  and  lectures  by  stimulating  speakers  should 
be  provided  that  the  natural  tendency  to  inaction  and  stagnation  so 
easily  acquired  in  institutional  life  may  he  successfully  counteracted.  We 
can  learn  something  here  from  present-day  methods  in  some  of  our  more 
progressive  public  school  systems. 

Salaries:  But  teachers  with  the  qualifications  I  have  indicated  in 
training  and  experience  can  be  secured  and  retained  only  by  the  payment 
of  more  adequate  salaries.  The  salaries  paid  in  our  residential  schools 
are  inadequate;  they  are  far  below  those  paid  in  public  and  private  schools 
in  the  localities  from  which  our  schools  must  draw  their  teaching  staffs. 
Until  this  condition  is  remedied  we  cannot  demand  the  general  and  pro- 
fessional preparation  and  the  experience  which  I  have  set  down  as  a 
minimum  requirement  for  satisfactory  teachers  ;  nor  can  we  expect  the 
growth  in  service  so  essential  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Bund  Teachers:  What  I  have  set  down  as  minimum  requirements 
for  teachers  of  the  blind  applies  equally  to  teachers  without  sight.  In 
addition  to  the  handicap  which  blindness  inevitably  imposes,  we  have 
permitted  a  second  handicap — that  of  little  or  no  special  preparation  for 
the  work  for  which  these  teachers  are  employed.  What  is  our  usual 
procedure  here  ?  Many,  though  by  no  means  all,  American  schools  for 
the  blind  admit  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  value  of  the  teacher  without 
sight.  In  how  many  instances  do  we  demand  special  preparation  for  the 
job?  Is  not  the  usual  practice  to  employ  for  these  positions  our  more 
capable,  worthy,  and  needy  graduates  or  former  pupils,  whose  sole  equip- 
ment for  their  important  task  is  what  they  have  learned  in  our  schools 
for  the  blind  ? 

Here  we  should  treat  the  blind  precisely  as  the  seeing — demand 
special  preparation  for  teaching,  successful  experience  outside  our  special 
schools,  pay  more  adequate  salaries,  insist  upon  growth  in  service,  and 
discharge  the  incompetent.  We  have  had  many  conspicuous  successes 
among  our  blind  teachers  in  spite  of  the  double  handicap  under  which 
they  have  labored,  but  by  the  application  of  the  principles  I  have  sug- 
gested we  can  reduce  the  number  of  failures,  increase  greatly  the  efficiency 
of  our  sightless  teachers,  and  deal  more  justly  with  our  girls  and  boys. 

Retirement:  Too  many  residential  schools  for  the  blind  are  retain- 
ing old  teachers  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  render  efficient  service. 
This  is  but  natural  and,  we  feel,  fair,  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  our 
best  teachers  who  have  grown  old  in  the  service.  But  such  a  policy  has 
long  since  been  recognized  as  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
organization  with  which  these  old  employes  are  associated,  whether  it  be 
a  railroad  or  a  school  system.  The  principle  has  long  been  accepted  alike 
in  industry  and  education  that  justice  to  competent  employes  who  have 
served  the  organization  long  and  faithfully,  and  efficiency  in  business 
and  educational  systems  can  both  be  served  best  by  the  adoption  of  some 
adequate  retirement  system  based  upon  the  two-fold  principle  of  compen- 
sation and  length  of  service.  If  the  school  system  of  the  state  in  which 
each  school  is  located  has  an  Employes'  Retirement  system  and  if  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf  are  recognized  as  integral  parts 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  state,  immediate  efforts  should  be  made 
to  extend  the  system  to  include  the  staffs  of  these  special  schools.  If 
your  state  is  still  backward  in  recognizing  the  educational  status  of  your 
work,  organize  and  conduct  a  vigorous  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  girls  and  boys  of  your  state  in  justice  to  the  splendid,  devoted 
men  and  women  who  have  given  their  lives  to  our  field  of  special  educa- 
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tion.  Without  an  adequate  retirement  system,  the  efficiency  of  our  schools 
for  the  blind  will  continue  to  be  seriously  impaired ;  with  such  a  system, 
their  efficiency  will  be  materially  increased. 

MATRONS    AND    HOUSEMOTHERS    OR    ATTENDANTS 

In  theory  always,  in  practice  seldom,  we  insist  that  the  training  of 
our  children  outside  the  classroom  is  as  important  as  within  the  class- 
room. We  would  all  probably  admit  the  correctness  of  our  theory;  but 
in  the  selection  of  these  household  officers  we  too  often  disregard  the 
elements  of  culture  and  an  understanding-  of  child  nature.  These  officers 
are  generally  paid  lower  salaries  than  our  teaching  staff,  and  here  as 
elsewhere,  as  a  rule,  we  get  what  we  pay  for.  A  higher  type  of  woman 
is  demanded  for  these  important  positions  and  salaries  should  be  increased 
to  secure  trained  and  experienced  supervisors  with  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  child  nature. 

CURRICULA 

The  curricula  of  our  schools  are  predominantly  literary  or  academic. 
They  probably  meet  reasonably  well  the  needs  of  the  50%,  more  or  less, 
of  our  pupils  of  "average"  or  "superior"  mentality.  But  these  curricula 
do  not  meet  at  all  well  the  needs  of  the  other  50%i  of  our  student  body 
who  are  included  in  the  descriptive  terms  "dull  and  backward,''  "border- 
line,"  and   "probably    feeble-minded." 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  feeble-minded  should  be  eliminated.  For 
the  backward  and  borderline  pupils  a  wholly  different  curriculum  should 
be  provided  in  which  there  is  a  minimum  of  literary  or  academic  work 
and  a  maximum  of  manual  and  physical  work.  The  manual  work  should 
be  as  diversified  as  possible  in  quantity  and  quality.  Most  of  our  schools 
are  not  teaching  one-half  as  many  manual  subjects  as  this  type  of  pupil 
needs. 

By  the  term  "physical"  I  am  not  now  referring  solely  to  physical 
education  and  development  through  play  and  exercise  for  which  there 
should  be  liberal  provisions,  but  also  to  employment  and  exertion  in  a 
physical  way.  Some  of  these  pupils  who  have  vision  may  well  be  as- 
signed to  the  routine  work  of  the  institution.  All  of  them  should  be 
busied  each  day  with  responsibilities  in  doors  and  out — on  the  farms, 
in  the  cases  of  those  schools  that  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  farms, 
caring  for  the  grounds  and  stock — chickens,  pigs,  cows,  horses,  and  what- 
ever other  routine  responsibilities  can  be  supplied  by  the  institution 
whether  located  in  a  rural  or  an  urban  community.  While  every  one  of 
our  pupils — bright  and  dull,  partially  or  totally  blind  alike — should  be 
required  to  carry  his  share  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  school,  these 
"backward"  and  "borderline"  pupils  should  be  assigned  to  a  somewhat 
larger  share  that  their  time  may  be  more  profitably  employed  and  their 
period  of  training  be  thus  somewhat  extended  until  they  more  nearly 
attain  the  age  at  which  they  may  and  can  be  regularly  and  continuously 
employed. 

Physical:  As  the  foundation  of  all  our  work  is  the  physical  con- 
dition of  our  pupils,  special,  systematic,  and  continuous  attention  should 
be  given  to  their  physical  development.  Careful  physical  examination 
of  each  pupil  as  he  enters  school  by  the  general  physician,  dentist,  laryn- 
gologist,  ophthalmologist;  the  correction  of  defects  by  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  the  teeth ;  removal  of  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils  whenever 
present,  advised  in  exactly  one-fourth  of  our  new  admissions  last  year; 
treatment   of  eyes  where   necessary,   and   removal   of  eyes  bulging  and 
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otherwise  offensive  in  appearance-;  a  Wasserman  test  as  a  routine  prac- 
tice in  all  new  admissions,  followed  by  systematic  and  continuous  treat- 
ment in  all  cases  of  positive  reactions  until  treatments  are  either  no 
longer  necessary  or  are  useless — such  a  routine  starts  our  girl  or  boy  on 
the  road  of  physical  improvement  along  which  he  should  travel  all  his 
school  days  through. 

With  the  removal  of  these  handicaps  to  good  health  and  the  result- 
ing initial  improvement  in  physical  condition,  we  may  enter  upon  our 
course  of  systematic  physical  training  and  development.  Having  secured 
as  our  physical  instructors  men  and  women  thoroughly  trained  and  well- 
qualified  for  this  important  task  by  native  endowment  and  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  numerous  problems  involved,  systematic  instruction  should 
be  provided  daily  in  formal  gymnastics  and  athletics.  Supervised  play, 
or  rather  play  under  teacher  leadership,  should  be  provided  frequently 
if  not  daily;  and  playgrounds  well  equipped  with  useful  apparatus  should 
invite  free  play  during  the  hours  set  aside  for  recreation.  Nor  should 
we  forget  the  particular  value  to  our  girls  and  boys  of  dancing,  including 
folk  and  aesthetic  dancing  of  all  kinds. 

Perhaps  you  noted  the  splendid  physical  development,  hard  muscles. 
and  the  glow  of  health  in  the  Perkins  and  Overbrook  boys  that  competed 
on  the  athletic  field  on  Tuesday.  Every  residential  school  for  the  blind 
that  makes  adequate  provision  for  the  physical  development  of  its  pupils 
can  duplicate  that  exhibit. 

Manual:  As  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  the  hand  must  always  do 
duty  for  the  eye,  we  should  provide  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  materials  for  training  the  hands  and  developing  manual  dex- 
terity. I  trust  that  bead-work  has  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  subjects 
discarded  because  it  has  been  "found  wanting.''  To  girls  and  boys  alike 
I  would  teach  elementary  basketry,  chair-caning  and  reseating  of  every 
known  variety,  and  weaving.  To  girls  also  knitting,  crocheting,  hand 
and  machine  sewing,  elementary  dressmaking  and  millinery.  To  the 
boys,  a  course  in  woodwork  extending  at  least  over  four  years ;  and 
piano  tuning  for  those  who  have  the  "ear"  and  the  mechanical  ability. 
Those  schools  that  have  not  already  eliminated  broom-making  should  do 
so  without  delay:  many  years'  trial  has  justified  the  verdict  that  this 
trade  is  impracticable  and  unprofitable  for  either  the  individual  blind 
man  or  for  a  group  of  blind  workmen. 

Other  manual  subjects  should  be  included  to  supply  greater  variety, 
to  arouse  a  flagging  interest,  and  to  provide  hand  training  through  the 
entire  course.     I  have  enumerated  an  "irreducible  minimum." 

Literary  :  What  are  the  essentials  ?  Reading  and  writing  Braille ; 
the  elements  of  English  that  will  enable  our  girls  and  boys  to  speak  and 
write  correctly ;  elementary  arithmetic  with  special  reference  to  its  prac- 
tical use  in  every  day  life ;  literature,  poetry  and  prose ;  and  general 
science.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  literature  we  are  missing  golden 
opportunities  unless  we  are  seeing  to  it  that  our  children  are  each  year 
storing  away  in  memory  gems  of  thought  to  comfort,  cheer  and  inspire 
them  in  later  years.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  fully  under- 
stand what  they  are  learning.  In  my  boyhood  days  one  of  my  teachers 
who  understood  the  value  of  treasuring  up  in  memory  gems  of  literature 
that  would  later  unfold  their  full  meaning  taught  us  "Architecture  is 
frozen  music." 

Musical:  Rote  singing  by  the  youngest  pupils,  singing  classes  by 
girls  and  boys  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  chorus  singing 
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by  the  older  pupils;  piano  for  those  who  have  the  taste  and  ability;  and 
organ  for  a  selected  few. 

Nor  should  we  neglect  the  mandolin,  banjo,  guitar  and  violin.  Some 
of  these  stringed  instruments  are  available  for  many  of  our  pupils  of 
limited  musical  taste  and  ability  who  can  never  be  considered  for  more 
serious  musical  study.  Why  not  avail  ourselves  of  these  means  of  added 
culture  and  profitable  employment  of  leisure  time  for  our  musically  less 
talented  pupils  whose  number  is  not  inconsiderable? 

DIET 

Probably  the  most  serious  valid  criticism  against  our  American  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  in  common  with  institutions  for  children 
generally  is  the  wdiolly  inadequate  attention  given  to  the  new  science 
of  dietetics.  An  impartial  sympathetic  inquiry  into  this  important  phase 
of  our  work  by  a  competent  examiner  would,  I  fear,  disclose  the  fact 
that  for  most  Boards  of  Managers  and  Superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  the  science  of  dietetics  is  in  practice  an  unknown  science.  Our 
failure  to  observe  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  important  science 
probably  results  in  greater  financial  loss  than  carelessness  in  purchasing. 
On  the  staff  of  every  residential  school  for  the  blind  should  be  a  thor- 
oughly trained  dietitian  of  good  sound  judgment  and  common  sense ; 
and  the  addition  of  one  to  its  corps  of  cooks  and  the  close  supervision 
of  the  entire  corps  by  the  dietitian  would  greatly  improve  our  dietaries 
as  well  as  the  physical  condition  of  our  girls  and  boys. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SEX  HYGIENE 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  school  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  gives  any  systematic,  concrete  instruction  in  the  vital  and  im- 
portant problems  concerned  with  the  physical  development  of  our  girls 
and  boys  with  special  reference  to  their  sexual  development.  A  recent 
superficial  inquiry  in  one  representative  residential  school  disclosed  an 
ignorance,  almost  unbelievable,  particularly  among  the  women  supervisors 
and  teachers,  concerning  the  most  elementary"  facts  about  the  sex  develop- 
ment of  our  pupils.  The  ignorance  of  most  unmarried  women  about 
the  physical  development  of  the  adolescent  boy  is  truly  astounding. 

( )ur  courses  of  study  should  be  so  organized  as  to  provide  systematic 
instruction  in  reproduction  as  an  integral  part  of  all  biologic  sciences,  of 
which  such  instruction  forms  a  natural  and  normal  part.  Specific  in- 
struction in  sex  hygiene,  adapted  to  pupils  of  different  ages,  should  be 
given  by  a  few  members  of  the  staff,  carefully  selected  because  they 
possess  the  requisite  knowledge  and  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  pupils — generally  a  woman  for  the  girls,  a  man  for  the  boys. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  who  should  give  this  intimate 
and  personal  instruction.  All  agree  that  the  parents  are  the  logical  in- 
structors in  these  matters  which  so  vitally  concern  their  own  offspring; 
but  all  agree  that,  even  under  normal  conditions  where  the  child  is  living 
at  home,  parents  fail  to  perform  their  duty  in  this  important  matter.  In 
the  case  of  blind  children  who  are  being  educated  away  from  home  in  a 
residential  school,  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters  we,  their  instructors, 
are  in  loco  parentis. 

Others  contend  that  information  that  so  vitally  concerns  the  future 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  girl  and  boy  should  be  given  only  by  one 
who  knows  the  facts  best — the  family  physician.  Some  facts  that  may  be 
known  usually  only  to  the  graduate  in  medicine  must  be  supplied  by  the 
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physician.  But  even  this  knowledge  will  conic  with  greater  force  and 
emphasis  from  the  family  physician,  through  the  parent  or  teacher  who 
has  the  love  and  the  respect  of  the  pupil.  After  considerable  observa- 
tion, reading,  and  conferences  with  physicians,  parents,  teachers  and 
successful  social  workers,  the  writer  has  reached  the  conclusion  thai 
the  obligation  to  inform  the  pupils  in  our  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  as  to  sex  matters  rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  staff  of 
teachers  and  supervisors;  and  that  this  knowledge  can  be  easily  and  ade- 
quately supplied  by  members  of  the  start  who  possess  the  knowledge  and 
have  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  pupils;  and  further  that,  if  no  member 
of  the  staff  can  be  found  who  can  give  this  instruction  in  a  wholly  satis- 
factory manner,  this  is  due  either  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  of  the  proper 
relationship  between  pupil  and  teacher.  Either  fault  can  be  remedied — 
the  former  by  a  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  other 
officer,  otherwise  admittedly  qualified  for  the  task,  to  secure  adequate 
information ;  the  latter  by  securing  another  teacher  or  officer  between 
whom  and  the  pupils  the  proper  relationship  will  be  quickly  established. 

To  supply  the  appropriate  background  of  knowledge  to  all  teachers 
and  supervisors,  and  particularly  to  women  having  the  instruction  or 
supervision  of  boys,  a  systematic  course  of  reading  carefully  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  each  should  be  required. 

To  give  effect  to  this  last  suggestion  it  is  recommended  that  the 
President  of  this  Association  appoint  a  committee  of  not  less  than  three 
and  not  more  than  five  whose  duty  it  shall  be  (1)  to  indicate  where  in 
our  courses  of  study  appropriate  instruction  in  the  life  processes  and  sex 
development  can  be  given;  (2)  to  prepare  courses  of  reading  suitable  for 
teachers  and  supervisors;  and  (3)  to  present  their  conclusions  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  at  the  next  biennial  convention  of  this  association. 

These  suggested  plans  may  not  solve  the  difficult  problems  of  ade- 
quate instruction  in  sex  hygiene  but  they  are  a  conscientious  effort  to 
improve  the  situation.  If  the  plans  fail  utterly,  the  situation  will  not  be 
worse  than  it  is  at  the  present  time  when  the  laissez-faire  principle  has 
complete  sway. 

GREATER  UTILIZATION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANTS 

A  cursory  and  superficial  inquiry  into  the  length  of  the  school  year 
seems  to  warrant  the  statement  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  are  in  session  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  year, 
eight  months  out  of  twelve  of  each  calendar  year.  A  few  schools  have 
instruction  during  thirty-six  weeks,  which  is  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
year.  This  means  that  these  plants  are  idle  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  each  year.  Exceptions  to  this  general  statement  are  the  summer 
sessions  maintained  at  several  schools ;  viz.,  Faribault,  Minn. ;  Janes- 
ville,  Wis. ;  Overbrook,  Pa.,  and  doubtless  others  with  which  I  am  not 
conversant. 

Such  an  arrangement  deprives  our  girls  and  boys  of  educational 
opportunities  for  one-third  of  each  year;  in  twelve  years  this  amounts  to 
four  years  lost  time  and  opportunity — eight  years'  work  in  twelve  years 
of  the  most  impressionable  years  of  these  young  lives.  More  than  this, 
it  creates  wrong  impressions  and  develops  false  ideas  among  our  people 
in  that  our  girls  and  boys  get  the  notion  that  they  can  succeed  without 
hard  work  all  the  time.  There  can  be  no  eight  hour  day  for  the  blind 
man  or  woman  who  hopes  to  succeed. 

Furthermore,  the  education  of  the  blind  is  already  sufficiently  costly 
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and  no  unnecessary  increase  should  be  added.  The  latest  statistics  avail- 
able* show  that  for  the  school  year  1921-22  there  were  enrolled  in  fifty- 
one  residential  and  day  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  continental  United 
States  4,545  students,  and  that  the  value  of  property  in  these  schools  was 
reported  to  be  $14,180,388.  As  cost  rather  than  replacement  values  are 
reported  and  as  these  figures  represent  costs  prior  to  the  World  War, 
they  are  doubtless  far  below  present  values.  Nevertheless,  this  represents 
a  cost  value,  per  pupil,  of  $3,120.  To  close  our  schools  for  the  blind 
for  one-third  of  the  year,  where  the  cost  of  the  property  involved  is  in 
excess  of  $3,000  for  each  pupil,  is  an  economic  loss  which  we  are  not 
warranted  in  incurring. 

RESIDENTIAL  OR  DAY  SCHOOL? 

Valid  arguments  can  be  found  for  and  against  residential  and  day 
schools  for  the  blind.  As  in  the  general  field  of  education,  our  resi- 
dential schools  have  sacrificed  to  some  extent  a  thorough  and  complete 
knowledge  of  a  few  subjects  for  a  more  superficial  acquaintance  with  a 
larger  number  of  subjects. 

The  residential  school  usually  provides  adequate  opportunities  for 
acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  the  essential  elements  of  an  elementary 
curriculum.  It  supplies  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  the  training  of  the 
hand  which  must  do  duty  for  the  eye.  It  provides  a  musical  atmosphere 
for  every  child  and  a  thorough  course  of  professional  and  vocational 
training  for  the  musically  gifted.  The  residential  school  that  is  awake 
to  its  full  duty  affords  numerous  opportunities  for  socializing  its  girls 
and  boys.  It  aims  to  give  attention  to  the  training  outside  of  the  class- 
room in  the  essentials  of  home  life  which  is  the  right  of  every  child.  Its 
ratio  of  staff  to  pupils  is  so  relatively  large — in  some  of  our  schools  there 
is  more  than  one  employee  to  every  two  pupils — as  to  make  possible  due 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  individual  abilities  of  every  pupil 
enrolled. 

The  day  school  movement  has,  however,  much  in  its  favor  as  con- 
cerns the  training  of  girls  and  boys  without  sight.  It  makes  for  nor- 
mality ;  it  forces  the  family  to  feel  and  to  assume  its  responsibility  towards 
the  child  instead  of  shifting  it  so  largely  to  the  institution ;  it  enables  the 
child  to  feel  that  he  is  an  integral  part  of  the  family,  hearing  its  problems 
discussed  daily  including  the  financial  and  economic  questions ;  it  keeps 
him  in  the  community  of  which  he  is  and  should  continue  to  be  an  integral 
part.  As  the  blind  man  and  woman  should  be  prepared  to  live  with  those 
who  see,  training  in  this  important  matter  should  be  begun  in  his  school 
days.  The  day  school  for  the  blind  is  a  challenge  to  the  residential 
schools  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

However,  the  day  schools  have  not  solved  the  problem ;  their  work 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  In  only  two  or  three  centers  have  they 
completed  the  training  of  any  pupil ;  and  no  information  is  available  as 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  their  efforts  to  prepare  blind  youth  for  suc- 
cessful living.  The  lower  per  capita  cost  has  been  generally  stressed  as 
a  very  important  argument  in  their  favor,  but  their  costs  have  increased 
at  least  as  rapidly  as  in  our  residential  schools.  Their  teachers  receive 
very  much  larger  salaries  than  are  paid  in  the  residential  schools  and 
usually  no  overhead  is  included  in  the  cost,  as  the  class  for  the  blind  is 
assigned  to  one  room  in  a  building,  all  overhead  of  heat,  light,  janitorial 
and  supervisory  service  being  thus  absorbed. 

*  Department   of   the    Interior.    Bureau    of    Education.    Bulletin    1923,    No.    51,    "Schools    and 
Classes   for  the   Blind,    1921-22. " 
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So  far,  generally  speaking,  no  provision  has  been  made  in  public 
school  classes  for  physical  education  or  for  manual  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  mfusic ;  that  what  has  been  attempted  along  these  lines  is  wholly 
inadequate  is  admitted  by  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  public  school 
method. 

Here,  as  for  Ulysses,  safety  lies  in  steering  midway  between  the 
Scylla  of  the  residential  school  and  the  Charybdis  of  the  public  school 
movement.  Almost  without  exception,  every  normal  blind  child  should 
have  for  a  time  the  all-round  advantages  and  opportunities  still  available 
in  the  residential  school  alone.  Here  he  should  master  the  tools  and 
special  mechanical  appliances  that  he  must  use  in  continuing  his  education 
among  those  who  see.  With  these  thoroughly  mastered  he  will  still  have 
a  sufficient  handicap  by  reason  of  his  blindness.  Speaking  generally,  our 
residential  schools  that  are  located  within  reach  of  a  good  public  high 
school  should  confine  themselves  to  doing  well  the  work  of  the  elementary 
grades  and  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  school,  leaving  to  the  local 
high  school  the  work  of  the  last  two  years.  To  put  it  another  way,  let 
it  be  our  worthy  ambition  to  maintain  first  class  junior  high  schools  in 
our  residential  schools  and  expend  our  remaining  energies  in  combining 
for  the  advantage  of  each  capable  and  worthy  pupil  that  has  reached 
that  goal,  the  facilities  of  the  residential  school  for  the  blind  and  of  all. 
the  educational  resources  of  the  community  for  those  who  see.  Such  a 
plan  is,  we  believe,  sound,  alike  from  an  educational,  social  and  economic 
point  of  view ;  it  will  answer  effectively  the  challenge  of  the  day  school 
movement. 

FIELD  AND  PLACEMENT  WORK 

In  educational  and  social  work  a  complete  program  today  includes  a 
placement  officer  and  field  worker.  If  seeing  young  people  need  and  are 
granted  this  initial  aid  and  guidance  in  entering  employment,  how  much 
greater  the  need  for  young  people  without  sight!  If  a  prospective  em- 
ployer hesitates  to  employ  the  inexperienced  young  person  who  sees,  even 
at  the  request  of  the  placement  officer  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
his  teachers,  how  can  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  blind  force  open 
the  barred  doors  of  prejudice  or  batter  down  the  adamant  walls  of 
unbelief  in  his  abilities? 

The  most  thoughtful  educators  and  social  workers  in  our  special  field 
have  accepted  this  principle  and  have  acted  upon  it,  with  the  result  that 
the  sympathetic  field  worker  and  placement  agent  is  now  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  every  progressive  organization  for  the  blind — educational, 
social  or  economic — that  has  been  able  to  meet  the  expense  involved.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  those  who  are  blind  from  early  childhood  are 
from  two  to  three  years  behind  seeing  children  of  the  same  age  when 
they  enter  school  and  that  this  initial  handicap  is  seldom,  if  ever,  over- 
come. Our  graduate  of  Junior  High  School  attainments  is  probably  the 
equal  in  scholastic  attainments  and  all-round  training  of  the  seeing  pupil 
of  like  age  and  time  in  school :  he  is  not  his  equal  in  experience  and  infor- 
mation incidentally  acquired  through  work  and  play — his  handicap  makes 
this  practically  impossible.  We  owe  it  to  him,  then,  in  his  restricted 
and  artificial  life  to  develop  the  largest  possible  number  of  contacts  with 
real  life — the  hustling,  bustling  life  of  young  people  who  see — at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  that  thus  his  handicap  may  be  minimized  and 
his  chances  for  success  enhanced.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  helpful 
vocational  guidance  by  a  sympathetic  and  capable  field  worker — it  mat- 
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ters  not  what  his  title.     Such  an  officer  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our 
work ;  without  him  the  highest  possible  success  is  not  attainable. 

As  I  view  it,  these  are  some  of  the  essential  planks  in  our  PLAT- 
FORM OF  principles.  None  of  you  will  accept  them  in  their  entirety; 
many,  if  not  all,  of  you  will  accept  most  of  them  as  fundamentally  sound. 
If  what  I  have  said  shall  provoke  thought  and  arouse  animated  discussion 
both  on  the  convention  floor  and  elsewhere  and  subsequently,  I  shall  be 
gratified. 
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OUR  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

The  summer  session  maintained  at  the  Kindergarten  Building  for 
the  six  weeks  beginning  July  7  and  closing  August  15,  1924,  was  the 
third  summer  school  of  like  duration  that  has  been  provided  for  three 
groups  of  our  little  people  selected  for  these  advantages  that  are  afforded 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  usual  school  year. 

This  summer  nineteen  children — eleven  girls  and  eight  boys — of 
whom  eight  are  totally  blind,  were  enroled  and  were  in  regular  and 
constant  attendance.  Eight  of  them  live  in  Philadelphia,  six  of  whom 
went  home  on  Friday  afternoons  after  school  was  over  and  returned 
on  Monday  mornings  in  time  for  the  opening  session  at  nine  o'clock. 
One  of  the  group  is  an  orphan  and  three  are  half  orphans. 

Each  of  the  nineteen  children  selected  and  invited  to  the  summer 
school  needed  additional  instruction  and  practice  in  writing  and  reading 
Braille,  while  twelve,  having  very  poor  use  of  their  hands,  were  deficient 
in  hand  work.  Of  the  nineteen  in  attendance  fourteen  are  backward  in 
varying  degrees,  twelve  of  them  being  very  definitely  borderline  cases ; 
the  remaining  five  are  normal  blind  children  of  good  average  mentality. 

The  results  of  the  additional  work  in  Braille  with  the  backward  chil- 
dren were  most  encouraging  to  pupils  and  teachers  alike.  One  little  girl 
who  has  been  struggling  with  the  writing  of  Braille  for  the  past  three 
years  accomplished  the  task  during  these  six  weeks  of  school. 

The  handwork  consisted  of  reed  and  raffia  work;  cord  work,  such 
as  hand  crochet  and  weaving  of  doll  hammocks.  An  interesting  feature 
for  the  children  was  the  gathering  of  apples  every  day,  climbing  the  trees 
and  shaking  the  apples  to  the  ground.  Our  three  sand  boxes  gave  both 
girls  and  boys  much  useful  occupation,  each  child  having  a  bucket  and 
shovel,  play  dishes  and  molds. 

Some  of  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by  the  children  were  swimming  in 
the  pool  two  or  three  times  a  week,  automobile  rides  with  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Burritt,  bedtime  stories  and  band  concerts  broadcast  over  the  radio, 
picnic  suppers,  walks  after  supper,  and  games  on  the  lawn  in  the  evenings. 

A  celebration  of  all  birthdays  falling  in  July  and  August  was  given 
on  Wednesday,  July  23rd,  "Uncle  WIP''  from  Gimbel  Brothers'  Radio 
Department,  entertaining  our  little  people  and  some  of  the  grown-ups  too. 
He  brought  an  accompanist  with  him  and  "Uncle  Wip''  sang  songs  and 
told  stories.  The  children  dramatized  two  stories,  old  favorites  for  all 
little  folk,  "Three  Bears''  and  "The  Wee  Wee  Woman."  After  the 
entertainment  all  gathered  on  the  lawn  under  the  trees  where  tables 
were  set  for  the  party.  Mr.  Burritt  and  Uncle  WIP  were  guests  of 
honor  and  sat  at  the  tables  with  the  happy  group  of  children.  Another 
of  our  guests  was  Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Teaching  Society,  who  presented  each  girl  with  a  beautifully 
dressed  doll  and  each  boy  with  a  tennis  racket  and  ball.  Ice  cream  and 
cake  were  served  and  "the  party"  broke  up  after  several  pictures  of 
the  group  on  the  lawn  had  been  taken. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  employed  for  the  period  of  the  summer 
school  were  Miss  Margaret  Philips,  Miss  Anna  Hartman,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Morris — all  teachers.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holmes  was  house- 
mother; and  Miss  Louise  Hess,  a  pupil  teacher,  was  with  us  for  the 
last  three  weeks.  Our  domestic  help  consisted  of  two  dining-room  girls 
and  a  cook. 
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Almost  without  exception  the  children  who  came  to  summer  school 
are  further  advanced  in  their  work  this  fall  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.  Several  children  may  be  ready  for  promotion  in  February. 
We  who  work  with  these  same  children  throughout  the  school  year  are 
agreed  that  each  child  shows  decided  improvement  as  a  result  of  the 
individual  and  intensive  instruction  which  we  were  able  to  give  these 
children  who,  this  summer,  constituted  exactly  one-half  of  the  enrollment 
at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  school  year  that  closed  in  June. 

MARGARET  A.  PHILIPS, 
Principal  Teacher,  Kindergarten  Building. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
EIGHTH  YEAR,  1923-1924 

Tlie  revision  of  the  Binet  tests  advertised  and  distributed  in  the 
summer  of  1923  seems  to  have  met  a  real  need,  and  there  has  been  a 
continued  though  small  sale  of  guides  and  record  books  all  through  the 
year.  A  considerable  number  of  those  ordering  the  guide  have  also 
ordered  the  manual  of  group  tests.  In  many  cases  these  books  have  been 
ordered  by  librarians  and  psychologists  who  are  probably  using  them 
as  reference  books  for  students,  but  we  have  also  had  a  considerable 
number  of  orders  for  record  booklets  upon  which  the  results  of  the 
tests  are  probably  to  be  recorded.  Up  to  date  we  have  sent  out  46  guides, 
30  manuals,  and  1355  record  booklets,  for  which  we  have  received  over 
fifty  dollars  in  cash.  (The  balance  of  the  guides  and  manuals  have  been 
complimentary  copies.) 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Binet  tests  for  the  blind 
are  gradually  coining  into  use  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  names  of  new  persons  asking  for  the  books, 
which  indicates  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  they  are  now  being  put: 

Miss  Grace  Arthur,  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Miss  Florence  McDowell,  Sight  Saving  Work,  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Mr.  R.  S.  French,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,   California. 
Mr.  Simon  H.  Tulchin,  Psychologist,  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  Chicago,  111. 
Miss  Alice  V.  Burdge,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Miss  Maude  Chase,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Hugh  G.  Rowell,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Walsh,  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City. 
Monsieur  D.  Simon,  Coloni  D'infants,  Epinay-sur  Orge,  France. 
Miss   Marion   A.   Campbell,   Illinois   Society  for   the   Prevention   of   Blindness, 
Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Chartrand,  New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 
Miss  Eva  Freeman,  Dallas  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  lectures  begun  some  years  ago  for  teachers  and  pupils  have 
been  continued,  and  in  the  chapel  talks  quite  a  variety  of  topics  has 
thus  far  been  presented,  with  the  hope  that  even  young  people  may  with 
advantage  apply  to  their  own  lives  the  simplest  principles  which  psy- 
chology has  to  offer.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  talks,  the 
titles  follow  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  presented,  the  first 
two  having  been  given  in  the  year  1922-1923: 

Habit 

Instinct 

Imagination 

What  Makes  Us  Go 

Instinct,  Habit  and  Ideals 

The  Gentle  Art  of  Talking 

Miss  Sargent's  magnum  opus  "What  Can  the  Blind  Do?  A  Study 
of  Five  Hundred  Former  Pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind"  was  pushed  to  completion,  published,  and  dis- 
tributed before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  an  excellent  report  was  given 
at  the  Watertown  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind*.  Miss  Sargent  also  tested  forty  new  pupils  and  retested 
sixty-seven  old  ones,  gave  the  group  tests  from  the  Manual  to  the 
students  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  fourth  grade  (which  seems  the 
lowest  grade  in  which  these  group  tests  can  be  successfully  given),  and 
had  general  charge  of  the  teachers'  discussions  in  applied  psychology. 

*   The  Twenty-seventh   Biennial  Convention  met  at   the   Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,   Mass. 
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The  Watertown  Convention  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  present  the 
different  types  of  work  which  the  Department  of  Research  has  been 
carrying  on,  and  the  attendants  at  the  convention  responded  with  great 
enthusiasm  to  the  topics  discussed.  The  Director  presented  a  general 
paper  on  "Mental  Tests''  and  in  free  discussion  attempted  to  explain 
the  varied  applications  of  psychology  to  the  work  of  teachers,  from 
the  testing  and  gradation  of  pupils  to  "Mental  Hygiene"  and  its  relation 
to  psychoanalysis. 

The  Director  is  very  glad  to  seize  any  opportunities  which  present 
themselves  of  explaining  to  the  general  public  the  nature  of  the  work 
being  carried  on  by  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  specific  tasks  which 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Research.  Two  opportuni- 
ties have  come  this  year:  a  lecture  on  "The  Psychology  of  the  Blind" 
was  given  to  the  graduate  students  at  Clark  University  in  November, 
and  to  the  Holyoke  Exchange  Club  later  in  the  year.  As  usual,  the 
audiences  showed  a  ready  interest. 

Besides  a  continuance  of  the  activities  already  started,  several  new 
lines  of  work  will  be  attempted  next  year.  Having  now  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College  a  group  of  advanced  students  in  experimental  psychology  who 
are  interested  in  mental  testing,  the  Director  hopes  through  their  assist- 
ance to  make  a  final  standardization  of  the  Binet  tests,  completing  the 
work  started  last  year,  and  to  supplement  and  improve  the  Manual,  "Self- 
Surveys  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,"  by  furnishing  tables  of  norms  based 
upon  all  of  the  reported  testing  to  date,  through  the  aid  of  any  hints 
which  may  make  the  tests  easier  to  give,  and  through  the  inclusion  of 
some  new  tests  based  on  recently  published  work  in  schools  for  the 
seeing.  In  this  effort  we  shall  have  the  help  of  Miss  Ruth  Wilcox,  who 
has  had  not  only  secretarial  training  but  also  a  half  year  of  residence  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  as  assistant  to  Miss  Maxfield,  and  who  will  there- 
fore be  able  to  give  valuable  assistance  to  the  Director  in  pushing  this 
work  along. 

Another  line  of  work  involves  co-operation  with  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  As  Miss  Kathryn  Maxfield,  the  newly  appointed 
Research  Assistant,  has  for  five  years  been  working  under  the  Director 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  it  seems  fitting  that  there  should  be  frequent 
conferences  with  reference  to  her  research  work  under  Mr.  Irwin,  and 
whatever  we  have  discovered  in  testing  in  the  eastern  schools  will  be 
freely  offered  for  her  assistance. 

Still  another  type  of  work  is  the  proposed  inauguration  of  speech 
testing  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  somewhat  along  the  line  of 
the  work  begun  last  year  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  upon  which  Dr. 
Sara  M.  Stinchfield  made  a  report  at  the  Watertown  Convention.  (Dr. 
Stinchfield  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  has  charge  of  the 
corrective  speech  work  at  Mount  Holyoke  College.) 

Realizing  the  unusual  importance  of  the  correct  use  of  speech  and 
the  elimination  of  defects  in  the  speech  of  the  blind,  the  Director  was 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Allen  last  year  that  we  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  have  a  specialist  and  pioneer  in  the  scientific 
testing  of  speech  begin  work  at  the  Perkins  Institution.  By  a  series  of 
trips  Dr.  Stinchfield  gave  her  standard  speech  tests  to  all  the  students 
in  the  Perkins  Institution  and  began  corrective  drill  with  a  small  number 
of  students  in  the  spring.  After  making  arrangements  with  Mr.  Allen. 
Dr.   Stinchfield  gave  special  instruction  in  speech   training  methods   to 
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a  young  blind  woman  who  had  taken  Mr.  Allen's  Harvard  Course  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  this  summer,  and  this  fall  she  is  supervising- 
corrective  speech  work  by  this  young-  woman  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 
It  is  our  hope  that  a  somewhat  similar  procedure  may  be  possible  at 
Overbrook,  especially  since  the  tests  not  only  demonstrate  defects  in  the 
use  of  the  speech  organs,  but  also  give  valuable  side-lights  on  various 
nervous  disorders  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  better  understanding 
of  many  individuals  who  have  been  considered  problem  cases. 

With  this  new  testimony  to  add  to  the  verdict  of  our  intelligence 
tests,  school  records,  and  teachers'  estimates,  we  hope  to  be  more  success- 
ful in  interpreting  the  character  of  the  students  and  to  give  them  the 
best  possible  educational  and  vocational  guidance. 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES, 

Director. 
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A  TENTATIVE  COURSE  OF  TRAINING  FOR  HOME  TEACHERS 

For  some  time  Overbrook  has  felt  keenly  the  need  of  special  training 
for  Home  Teachers  of  the  blind  and  three  years  ago  we  initiated  an 
experiment  along  this  line.  We  have  said  little  about  it  because  we 
wanted  to  give  it  a  thorough  test.  We  now  feel,  however,  that  our 
course  of  training  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  that  we  are  on 
sufficiently  solid  ground  to  speak  with  some  assurance  of  what  we  have 
accomplished. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  been  sending  out,  to  meet  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  home  teaching,  young  women  with  little  specific  training  for  the 
work.  The  Overbrook  girls  have  sometimes  gone  directly  from  our 
school,  with  perhaps  a  year  of  training  in  a  Normal  School  intervening. 
This  theoretical  training  was  indispensable,  but  it  gave  the  prospective 
home  teacher  no  light  on  the  social  problems  she  would  have  to  meet, 
and  meet  first  of  all. 

With  this  need  in  mind,  we  took  counsel  with  the  Directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work.  In  having  this 
school  as  our  friend  and  neighbor  we  are  more  than  fortunate.  Its 
work  is  of  the  highest  quality;  its  spirit  is  helpful  and  inspiring.  The 
Directors  were  at  first  open-minded,  then  co-operative,  and  lastly  enthusi- 
astic. They  made  our  problem  their  own,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  unique 
opportunity  for  service ;  in  no  sense  as  a  burden  but  rather  as  an  ad- 
venture. 

Our  course  for  the  training  of  home  teachers,  as  it  now  stands, 
extends  over  a  period  of  two  years ;  one  year  the  student  spends  in  inten- 
sive work  at  Overbrook,  the  next  year  she  works  in  connection  with  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work. 

Of  the  many  courses  which  that  school  offers  we  have  selected  those 
which  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  home  teaching — social  case  work, 
community  problems,  child  welfare,  health  and  nutrition  (with  special 
reference  to  diseases  of  the  eye),  the  field  of  social  work.  The  courses 
differ  somewhat  from  year  to  year  and  our  program  is  flexible. 

In  addition  to  these  theoretical  courses  our  students  have  taken  two 
days  a  week  for  field  work.  This  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity;  it  consists  of  visiting  the 
families  needing  assistance,  and  of  conferences  with  the  district  workers 
and  with  the  teachers  of  the  school.  The  simpler  social  problems  are 
given  at  first,  gradually  the  more  difficult  families  are  dealt  with,  until 
finally  the  most  complex  situations  are  handled. 

In  this  phase  of  the  work  we  have  again  been  fortunate  in  that  our 
students  have  been  able  to  work  under  a  district  supervisor  who  was  at 
one  time  connected  with  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Overbrook 
and  who  has,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  a  real  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  our  girls. 

The  practical  problems  of  guides  and  readers  have  at  times  been 
acute,  but  they  have  been  successfully  met  by  the  members  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Philadelphia  who  have  given  to  our  cause  most  generously 
of  their  time  and  effort. 

I  think  we  may  be  pardoned  in  having  a  little  pride  in  what  our 
girls  have  achieved.  They  have  gone  into  miserable  homes,  with  every 
difficulty  of  poverty  and  disease,  and  have  met  these  problems  with  cour- 
age and  efficiency.     The  reaction  to  their  work  has  been  inspiring.     It 
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seems  as  if  blindness  were  almost  an  asset,  so  ready  has  been  the  response 
in  many  cases. 

For  the  year  at  Overbrook  a  very  full  program  has  been  planned. 
The  time  has  been  assigned  to  study,  lectures,  and  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  1  may  call  practice.  The  work  for  this  year  is  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  supervision  of  our  stall"  and  of  those  persons  in  or  out 
of  the  city  conversant  with  work  for  the  blind  who  can  be  prevailed  upon 
to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

The  following-  is  a  suggested  program : 

Studies — Psychology,  pedagogy,  English,  typewriting  and  business 
methods  (including  the  making  of  reports,  filling  in  of  blanks,  etc.),  dif- 
ferent systems  of  embossed  reading,  and  public  speaking. 

Practice — In  our  Dispensary  and  Infirmary;  in  our  Kindergarten; 
in  our  Salesroom  and  Exchange;  and  a  resume  of  handicrafts. 

Lectures — A  course  of  forty-four  lectures,  covering  the  held  of 
home  teaching  of  the  blind,  of  which  the  following  are  typical  titles : 

Finding  the  Cases 

Readjustments 

Resources  Available  for  the  Blind 

Guides,  Transportation,  Living  Arrangements 

We  are  proud  and  glad  when  reports  come  to  us,  as  they  frequently 
do,  of  the  success  of  our  home  teachers ;  but  there  has  always  been  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  we  sent  them  out  alone  and  single  handed,  as  it 
were,  with  inadequate  equipment,  to  meet  their  many  and  complex  prob- 
lems. At  last  we  feel  that  wre  are  giving  them  something  like  justice  in 
offering  this  course  of  professional  training,  somewhat  comparable  to 
that  given  the  professional  worker  in  other  fields. 

Is  the  plan  practical?  Will  it  work?  It  has  proved  practical.  It 
has  worked.  Our  girls  have  secured  positions  and  made  good  in  them. 
And  from  year  to  year  we  trust  that  the  course  will  develop  in  richness 
of  content,  in  practical  value,  and  in  results. 

JOSEPHINE  L.  CHRYSLER, 

Head  Mistress,  Girls'  School. 
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SALESROOM   AND   EXCHANGE 

Co-operating  with  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE   BLIND 

Someone  has  sanely  and  wisely  stated  that  charity  can  only  allevi- 
ate poverty  but  can  never  cure  it.  When  blindness  occurs  it  brings  with 
it  economic  disaster,  desolation,  and  fear  of  family  disintegration.  This 
is  a  vivid  situation  faced  by  every  newly  blinded  person.  The  question 
of  rehabilitation  requires  sound  judgment,  practical  thinking,  patient 
optimism,  and  the  ability  to  realize  the  condition  of  the  individual. 

The  inspiring  of  confidence,  the  arousing  of  interest,  the  stimulation 
of  self-help,  the  development  of  initiative,  the  direction  of  energy,  and 
the  training  of  the  individual  as  far  as  possible  for  opportunity  suitable 
to  his  ability  and  general  makeup,  is  the  only  way  by  which  effective  and 
permanent  rehabilitation  can  be  satisfactorily  secured. 

Our  policy  pursued  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  concentrated  upon 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  in  dealing  with  blind  people  in  the  matter  of  em- 
ployment has  proved  itself  sound  and  thoroughly  normal.  It  has  been 
productive  of  wholesome  individual  independence,  restoring  many  indi- 
viduals to  usefulness  and  rendering  them  self-sustaining  and  happy. 
Permanent  segregation  of  the  blind  should  be  resorted  to  only  when  no 
other  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  found. 

At  the  present  time,  in  Philadelphia,  there  are  twenty-three  estab- 
lishments employing  in  all  forty-one  blind  persons  who,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  are  all  giving  satisfaction.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
seventeen  others  gainfully  employed  in  individual  business,  making  a 
total  of  fifty-eight  blind  persons  employed  among  the  seeing. 

Besides  the  placements  that  have  been  made,  a  number  of  men  and 
women  were  supplied  with  home  work  as  regularly  as  work  was  secured. 
The  amount  of  such  work  always  depends  upon  the  co-operation  and 
patronage  of  the  public.  The  City  Office  cannot  guarantee  steady  employ- 
ment to  home  workers  nor  is  any  subsidy  pi'Qvided,  but  they  are  always 
encouraged  and  directed  to  secure  work  for  themselves  whenever  they 
can. 

Through  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  Junior  League  of  Phila- 
delphia, improvements  were  made  to  the  front  of  the  new  building  at 
1305  Locust  Street. 

Other  greatly  needed  repairs  and  improvements  were  made  possible 
by  a  donation  from  Airs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  through  Mr.  Cadwalader. 

The  City  Office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  has  become  a  potential  factor  in  the  community.  We  have 
had  the  recognition  of  the  press,  as  well  as  favorable  comments  from 
leading  citizens  as  to  the  importance  and  practicability  of  this  work  in 
the  community.  The  City  Office  co-operates  with  agencies  and  hospitals 
in  Philadelphia  but  always  directs  their  attention  to  the  conviction  of 
what  the  Field  Officer  believes  to  be  the  best  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
blind.  His  idea  is  that  social  agencies,  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Bureau,  and  the  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  as  well  as  former 
employers  of  the  newly  blind,  should  always  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  rehabilitation  and  placement  of  each  case  in  which  each  is 
interested. 

The  question  of  placement  of  the  blind  among  the  seeing  is  most 
vital  and  means  the  education  of  the  seeing  as  to  the  abilities  of,  and 
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possibilities  for,  the  blind.  The  more  blind  people  mingle  with  those 
who  see,  the  more  normal  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the  blind 
becomes.  Therefore,  it  is  just  as  important  for  us  to  secure  proper  and 
normal  employment  for  the  blind  as  it  is  to  give  them  an  education. 
Each  blind  person  who  is  properly  placed  in  his  community  means 
encouragement  to  the  blind,  satisfaction  to  the  school  in  which  his  train- 
ing was  received,  as  well  as  independence  to  the  individual  and  an 
economic  saving  to  the  community. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  forward-looking  interests  for  the 
blind  in  the  state  have  been  inspired,  originated,  and  promoted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  now  more 
than  ever  the  public  turns  to  us  for  guidance  in  current  problems  of 
rehabilitation  and  employment. 

Payments  to  Workers:  Within  the  year  December  1,  1923,  to  No- 
vember 30,  1924,  we  paid  through  the  Exchange  $18,909.91  to  eighty- 
eight  individuals  and  to  one  organization  working  for  the  blind. 

Beneficiaries:  Among  the  eighty-eight  persons  who  have  been  paid 
varying  amounts  through  the  Exchange  are  twenty-seven  present  pupils, 
forty-six  former  pupils,  fourteen  who  have  acquired  blindness  in  adult 
life,  and  one  former  pupil  of  another  school. 

WOMEN  MEN  TOTAL 

Present   Pupils    12  15  27 

Former   Pupils    26  20  46 

Non-Pupils     2  12  14 

Work  Done:  The  subjoined  tabulated  statement  indicates  the  nature 
and  the  amount  of  the  work  done: 

Pianos  tuned   416 

Players  tuned    10 

426 

Brooms  Sold   4261 

Hearth  Brooms  Sold 58 

Whisks  Sold   558 

Brushes  Sold 1112 

Mops  Sold   2 

Toy  Brooms  Sold 12 

6003 

Caning :  Chairs  3550 

"      pith   131 

"      rush    98 

"       log  cabin  binding 14 

"      spline    19 

Grilles  265 

Settees    27 

4104 

Basketry — Raffia :  Coat  hangers   36 

Reed :     Baskets    65 

Flower  hangers    25 

Trays    4 

Log  baskets   2 

Waste   baskets    1 

Lamp    shade    1 

Lamp  base   1 

Fern  stands   2 

137 
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Knitting :  Sweater   suits    25 

Sweaters   10 

Miscellaneous    articles    10 

45 

Ruus  and  Rag  Carpet :     Rugs   braided    18 

Rugs     385 

Rugs   woven    181 

Rugs    crocheted    4 

588 

Carpet     1499^  yds. 

String  assorted   70,074  lbs. 

Annual  Payments  to  Workers 
Year  Amount      Year  Amount 

1911  $3,000.00   1918  $12,302.93 

1912  4,780.07  1919  13,688.41 

1913  5,662.38  1920  15,406.08 

1914  8,603.44  1921  *14,934.29 

1915 9,553.35  1922  16,674.18 

1916  9,571.98  1923  16,513.41 

1917  12,885.02   1924  18,909.91 

*    Industrial    depression. 

LIBORIO  DELFINO, 
Manager  Salesroom  and  Exchange. 
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THE  BLIND  STUDENTS'    SELF-HELP  CLUB 

Any  plan  to  help  students  to  help  themselves  is  worth  trying  out. 
The  plan  described  here  is  not  a  new  one ;  but  it  has  been  improved  as 
we  have  tried  out  new  ways  and  methods. 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  "doubting  Thomases'' ;  we  did  not  see  any- 
thing in  this  magazine  selling;  we  thought  it  a  scheme  to  enrich  the 
publishers  at  the  expense  of  the  handicapped ;  but  we  were  game  enough 
to  give  it  a  trial.  Result :  our  eyes  wrere  opened  to  its  possibilities ;  plans 
were  made  for  promoting  and  developing  initiative  in  this  new  field  for 
blind  boys  in  school  and  college. 

We  selected  for  this  form  of  salesmanship  pupils  having  a  worthy 
objective — either  a  college  education  or  money  to  get  into  business;  the 
necessary  equipment  for  piano  tuning,  such  as  business  cards,  a  type- 
writer, and  legitimate  advertising.  And  the  personality  of  the  would-be 
salesman  was  always  uppermost  in  our  minds. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  class  in  business  devoted  one 
period  a  week  to  the  study  of  methods  of  approach  and  answers  to  objec- 
tions ;  concentrating  on  a  good  sales  talk,  each  member  of  the  class  ^eing 
first  the  seller  and  then  the  buyer.  After  each  sale  general  criticism 
followed,  thus  giving  the  rudiments  on  which  to  build.  Then  came  the 
real  test:  each  boy  went  out  once  a  week  or  once  in  two  weeks  and 
tried  to  put  across  his  sales  idea;  sometimes  the  teacher  went  along; 
many  times  a  boy  with  some  sight  acted  as  guide. 

For  eight  years  we  have  concentrated  on  one  magazine — The  Review 
of  Reviews,  a  magazine  first-class  in  every  department  and  one  which 
appeals  especially  to  men — since  the  prospects  were  almost  entirely  men. 

We  have  averaged  about  fifteen  boys  every  summer  vacation,  some 
working  a  month,  others  all  three  months.  Ten  boys  worked  at  this  form 
of  salesmanship  during  the  whole  year,  each  getting  out  at  least  one 
evening  a  week.  Their  roster  was  so  arranged  that  each  student  could 
keep  up  in  his  class  work. 

Many  of  our  boys  could  not  have  attended  the  West  Philadelphia 
High  School  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  except  for  the  advan- 
tages offered  through  this  kind  of  salesmanship.  At  the  high  school, 
such  incidental  expenses  as  car  fares,  lunches,  class  dues,  etc.,  amounted 
to  five  or  six  dollars  a  week ;  the  cost  at  the  university — not  includ- 
ing tuition — twice  as  much.  It  has  only  been  within  the  past  three  years 
that  we  have  had  any  state  aid  for  students  going  to  college. 

Since  1914  eighty-five  boys  have  tried  out  this  selling  game.  Some 
were  better  trained  than  others,  had  more  stamina,  and  received  help 
and  encouragement  at  home  in  the  matter  of  getting  guides — just  that 
little  bit  of  help  which  is  so  often  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  Five  have  paid  all  their  expenses  through  college  by  selling 
the  Review  of  Reviews ;  six  have  paid  one-third  to  one-half  of  their 
total  expenses ;  twelve  others  are  either  now  in  college  or  planning  to 
enter  next  September,  and  have  easily  earned  an  average  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  each  year.  Most  of  the  others  have  worked  during  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  summer  vacation. 

One  young  man  has  worked  eight  years  at  this  sales  work  while  in 
our  high  school  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  specialized 
in  insurance  at  the  Wharton  School,  a  department  of  the  University,  and 
finished  his  course  there  last  February.  He  has  averaged  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  subscriptions  every  summer  for  the  last  four  years.     During 


the  school  year  he  sold  three  hundred  more  each  year.  His  mother  tells 
me  that  for  the  past  eight  years  he  has  not  asked  for  a  dollar  from  her 
and  has  insisted  upon  paying-  her  for  his  board.  Besides  paying  for  his 
college  expenses,  he  had  a  thousand  dollars  in  liberty  bonds  when  his 
work  at  the  university  was  completed.  No  wonder  he  is  ranked  high 
as  an  insurance  agent,  now  associated  with  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  whom  he  has  sold  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
insurance  since  February  first,  the  day  on  which  he  left  the  university. 

One  graduate  of  the  College — University  of  Pennsylvania — took  the 
insurance  course  in  the  Wharton  School.  He  lives  in  a  city  of  about 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants  and  is  quite  successful,  specializing  in  fire, 
automobile,  and  casualty  insurance.  Most  of  his  expenses  were  met  by 
selling  magazines. 

Another  graduate  of  the  university  has  connected  himself  with  an 
insurance  firm  in  Scranton  and,  being  a  live  wire,  has  entered  politics. 
For  two  years  of  his  university  life  he  lived  in  the  dormitories  there  and 
came  in  contact  with  the  varied  life  of  the  college  students.  The  extra 
expense  was  met  by  selling  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

One  other  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  received  his 
Master's  Degree  from  Harvard  University  one  year  after  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  here.  He  is  now  ably  running  his  ranch  in 
Oklahoma.  About  one-half  of  his  expenses  were  met  through  the  sale 
of  magazines. 

Some  of  the  salesmen  did  not  go  to  college  but  went  directly  into 
business ;  some  are  holding  responsible  positions  as  typists ;  some  are 
doing  well  as  piano  tuners ;  one  has  made  a  national  reputation  as  a 
French  scholar — he  spent  the  year  1923-1924  in  the  University  of  Paris 
on  a  scholarship  given  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  He  has  earned 
more  than  one-half  of  his  college  expenses  by  selling  magazines,  and  his 
relatives  and  friends  kept  the  ball  rolling  for  him  last  year  while  he  was 
pursuing  his  studies  in  France. 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  answer  your  question :  "Do  we  take  sub- 
scriptions to  other  magazines  ?"  We  have  heard  this  question  so  often 
from  people  who  wanted  us  to  increase  our  list  two  years  ago.  We 
yielded  to  the  pressure  and  are  now  a  fully  launched  Agency  taking  sub- 
scriptions to  any  magazine  published.  We  call  ourselves  the  blind 
students'  self-help  club.  We  have  been  able  to  obtain  as  good  rates 
on  most  magazines  as  the  larger  agencies,  such  as  the  Franklin  Square, 
etc. ;  in  fact,  we  can  surpass  the  prices  of  the  agencies  on  The  Review  of 
Reviews,  The  Literary  Digest,  The  World's  Work,  and  many  others, 
and  can  equal  the  rates  on  the  remainder.  The  Literary  Digest  has  been 
especially  good  to  us,  giving  a  rate  that  makes  it  profitable  to  work  for 
this  magazine  alone  or  in  connection  with  others. 

During  the  past  two  years  former  graduates  of  the  school  have 
asked  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  take  up  this  business  of  selling 
magazines  as  a  side  issue  to  their  regular  work.  We  have  heartily  encour- 
aged this,  and  have  given  circulars,  order  books,  blanks,  etc.,  to  facilitate 
their  efforts.  I  have  cleared  all  the  magazines  for  them,  exacting  from 
the  publishers  a  five  to  eight  per  cent  for  time  and  overhead.  This  saves 
the  salesman  the  time  and  trouble  of  clearance  to  the  varied  publishers 
as  well  as  relieving  him  of  responsibility  regarding  complaints ;  it  also 
permits  me  to  demand  discounts  through  volume  of  business  sent  in,  said 
discounts  and  increase  in  commission  being  allowed  members  of  the  Club. 
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Any  blind  person  who  has  a  fair  education  and  desires  to  find  a 
profitable  and  legitimate  way  of  earning  his  living  can  sell  magazines, 
either  in  connection  with  his  present  occupation,  working  during  his 
spare  time,  or  he  can  devote  to  it  all  his  time  and  gradually  build  up  a 
clientele  which  will  be  his  as  long  as  he  renders  service.  People  are  loyal 
as  long  as  we  give  them  what  they  want  and  in  this  business  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  them  a  little  more  than  they  want.  According  to  statistics 
the  average  family  takes  four  magazines :  a  large  per  cent  of  the  sub- 
scriptions for  these  are  sent  direct  to  the  publishers.  New  prospects  are 
secured  by  personal  contact ;  old  ones  are  held  by  that  time-saver,  the 
telephone.  For  ready  reference  a  card  catalog  is  kept  on  which  are 
recorded  the  name  of  the  subscriber  and  the  magazine  for  which  he  is 
subscribing,  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  subscription.  Notation  is  also 
made  to  indicate  whether  it  is  a  new  subscription  or  a  renewal.  In 
Braille?    Yes. 

In  other  words  this  plan,  started  so  hesitantly  ten  years  ago  as  a 
means  of  helping  boys  meet  their  need  of  funds  to  obtain  a  higher  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes,  has  grown  and  developed  into  a  wider 
field  of  usefulness — that  of  a  definite  vocation. 

ALBERT  G.  COWGILL. 
Head  Master,  Boys'  School 
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STORY  OF  A  THREE  YEARS'  EXPERIMENT  IN  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1921-1922  a  few  of  the  boys 
and  their  instructor  took  over  the  small  flock  of  chickens  housed  near 
the  Hospital  Building',  now  used  as  a  Cottage  for  older  boys,  as  a  start 
in  the  work  of  poultry  husbandry. 

Utilizing  the  practice  with  this  flock  as  a  nucleus  of  experience  we 
set  about  a  program  of  slow,  cautious  expansion  of  the  poultry  plant  with 
certain  definite  objectives  in  view.  These  objectives  were  two-fold — 
practical  and  cultural.  Believing  that  poultry  keeping  would  be  a  practi- 
cable and  profitable  vocation  for  certain  blind  people  and  a  worth-while 
avocation  for  many  others,  we  desired  to  provide  practice  for  our  boys 
which  should  impart  to  them  a  working  knowledge  of  plant  construction 
and  equipment,  stock  selection  and  management,  and  marketing.  Fur- 
thermore, poultry  keeping  appeared  to  offer  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  development,  among  our  pupils,  of  teamwork,  leadership,  initiative, 
business  ability,  and  socialization  through  contacts  with  a  retail  market 
outside  the  school.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  it  seemed  to  promise 
a  practicum  wherein  should  develop  clean,  normal  impressions  of  the 
delicate  phenomena  of  sex  and  reproduction.  Our  objectives  thus  in- 
cluded an  added  contribution  to  vocational  training,  development  of  re- 
sponsibility and  new  interests,  contact  with  outside  people,  and  enrich- 
ment of  the  course  of  study. 

With  these  objectives  before  us  and  bearing  in  mind  that  failure 
and  loss  threaten  the  headlong  among  poultry  keepers,  we  commenced 
designing  and  building  plant  additions.  The  boys,  both  the  totally  blind 
and  those  with  partial  sight,  took  an  active  working  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  houses  and  yards.  Classroom  instruction,  reading  and 
discussion  pertaining  to  the  various  phases  of  poultry  keeping  supple- 
mented the  practical  work.  Obviously  this  theoretical  aspect  of  the 
course  was  of  great  value  in  tending  to  minimize  costly  errors  outside. 

Because  it  offered  less  practical  obstacles  and  because  there  was  an 
immediate  fancy  market  for  the  product  literally  at  our  door,  we  chose 
egg  production  as  the  aim  and  are  still  confining  ourselves  to  this  alone. 

We  felt  a  leaning  toward  the  central  laying  house  plan  of  operation 
because  of  its  economy  of  labor  and  materials  but,  after  visualizing  our 
special  local  conditions,  we  actually  built  portable,  separate-flock  houses 
of  both  100  and  200  square  feet  floor  area. 

The  building  procedure  has  been  necessarily  slow  and  progressive, 
in  order  that  the  boys  might  take  actual  part  in  it  and  yet  have  poultry 
to  handle  as  soon  as  possible.  Since  the  spring  of  1922  we  have  con- 
structed three  one-flock  houses,  each  accommodating  from  25  to  35  birds, 
and  two  two-unit  houses  for  50  to  7?  laying  hens  each.  The  standard  of 
excellence  in  construction  was  kept  high.  Thus  these  houses  were  rela- 
tively expensive.  Including  the  runs  which  accompanied  them,  the  five 
houses,  providing  seven  units,  cost  $792.16,  exclusive  of  labor  cost. 
Equal  practical  value  could  be  realized  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  this 
and  would  be  justified  by  a  less  prominent  location  than  ours,  which  is 
in  the  heart  of  a  better-class  urban  residential  section.  Equipment  for 
these  houses  cost  $115.38,  including  brooder  stove  and  hover  which  is 
still  adequate  for  our  needs. 

We  have  Single  Comb  Wrhite  Leghorn  stock  which  we  bought  day- 
old  and  brooded  ourselves,  and  a  flock  of  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The  Leg- 
horns are  our  mainstays  and  are  handled  so  as  to  produce  sterile  eggs. 
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The  Reds  constitute  a  breeding  flock  which  produces  hen-raised  chicks 
and  serves  to  furnish  the  reproduction  lessons.  The  Reds  were  chosen 
because  of  their  greater  domesticity  and  brooding  excellence. 

There  is  real  enthusiasm  and  rivalry  in  the  plant  management,  car- 
ried on  entirely  by  teams  of  boys,  with  the  instructor  acting  merely  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  One  boy  is  responsible  for  each  house  to  the 
captain  of  his  team.  The  captain  records  all  data  and  oversees  the  con- 
duct of  his  team.  In  order  that  the  interest  may  be  sustained  in  as 
large  a  group  as  possible,  each  team  serves  but  a  week  at  a  time.  The 
personnel  of  the  team  rotates  in  such  manner  that  each  member  becomes 
captain  in  his  turn  and  each  boy  handles  a  different  flock  each  week  his 
team  serves.  Here  we  sacrifice  continuity  of  effort  and  experience  in 
order  to  maintain  interest  within  a  larger  group.  The  boys  market 
their  eggs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  at  the  fancy  price.  None  of  the 
eggs  is  over  twenty-four  hours  old  when  delivered. 

Our  market  was  unsolicited  and,  without  advertising,  the  strictly 
local  demand  for  the  eggs  has  grown  to  proportions  which  much  exceed 
our  product. 

As  yet  we  do  not  have  a  profit  sharing  plan.  The  income  is  credited 
against  our  total  outlay.  As  soon  as  our  profits  have  reimbursed  us  for 
the  cost  of  buildings  and  equipment,  or  perhaps  sooner,  we  intend  to 
inaugurate  some  plan  by  means  of  which  our  boys  may  profit  by  their 
labors. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of  this  experiment  is  the  sus- 
tained interest.  All  the  chicken  chores  are  done  during  the  scant  free 
time  remaining  after  a  rather  exacting  school  schedule  has  been  met. 
There  is  actual  competition  for  the  privilege  of  remaining  during  the 
summer  vacation  months  to  carry  on  the  poultry  work. 

Probably  some  little  aid  from  some  one  with  sight  is  necessary  if 
a  totally  blind  person  is  to  succeed  in  poultry  keeping.  Yet,  after  hav- 
ing watched  blind  boys  of  relatively  irresponsible  age  handle  the  exacting 
details  of  poultry  care  these  three  years,  we  feel  almost  justified  in 
believing  that  to  some  of  them  this  need  of  aid  is  almost  negligible.  To 
illustrate :  Last  summer  I  had  four  well  grown  White  Leghorn  cockerels 
remaining  alone  in  a  large  run  and  wished  them  transferred  to  a 
house  nearer  our  cottage.  With  us  at  the  time  were  two  older  boys 
who  had  some  sight.  As  an  experiment  I  asked  them  to  bring  the 
cockerels  over.  After  half  an  hour  they  returned  crestfallen  to  report 
their  failure.  Knowing  it  had  been  a  rather  large  order,  since  these 
birds  were  very  active  and  it  was  mid-afternoon,  I  showed  no  displeasure 
and  promptly  forgot  the  errand.  Ten  minutes  later  a  totally  blind  lad 
of  fourteen,  who  had  heard  from  the  other  boys  of  their  effort,  appeared 
with  two  cockerels  under  each  arm  and  asked  me  what  to  do  with 
them.  I  did  not  inquire  as  to  his  technique ;  the  accomplishment  seemed 
quite  sufficient. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  as  regards  mortality  among  the  fowls 
and  our  little  plant  of  some  200  laying  hens  is  fast  paying  for  its  home. 
Our  first  day-old  chicks  reached  us  March  12.  1923.  Nineteen  months 
later  over  half  of  our  total  outlay  had  been  returned  to  us  in  eggs  and 
broilers. 

We  are  still  experimenting,  have  yet  much  to  learn,  but  we  are  pleased 
with  the  results  of  our  poultry  keeping  and  I  believe  each  of  my  "crew 
of  chicken  raisers"  at  Overbrook  would  join  me  in  saying  that  we  like 
it  and  feel  that  it  keeps  us  profitably  occupied  during  our  spare  time. 
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Following  is  a  report  of  our  experiment  as  of  September  30,  1924. 
and  a  financial  statement  of  our  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  ( )ctober 
1,  1923,  to  September  30,  1924. 

REPORT  OF  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

March  12,  1923-September  30,  1924 
Operating  Income  : 

Cash  receipts,  eggs  and  poultry $900.79 

Operating  Cost: 

Stock:  425   day-old  chicks $83.75 

Feed :  Total  to  October  1,  1924 643.69 

Expendable  supplies    65.77 

793.21 

Operating   Gain    $107.58 

Inventory  Valuation  : 

Houses  and  yards — cost  basis $792.16 

Enuipment    115.38 

Stock— 172  pullets  @  $3.00 516.00 

Incidental:  75  bags  @  .05 3.75 

Feed  on  hand 20.00 

Coal  on  hand 3.00 

$1,450.29 

Total   Cash   Outlay: 

Houses   and  yards $792.16 

Equipment    115.38 

$907.54 
Less  operating  gain 107.58 

799.96 

Net   Gain    $650.33 

Fiscal  Year  October  1,  1923-September  30,  1924 
Income : 

Eggs,  broilers,   feed   bags $775.61 

Expense : 

Feed    , $476.56 

Supplies     41.77 

150  day-old  chicks 27.00 

Charge  off  on  account  of  Interest  and  Depreciation  : 

Houses  and  yard,  11%   (6%  and  5%) $87.14 

Equipment,  16%    (6%  and  10%) 10.93 

98.07 

643.40 

*Net    Operating    Profit $132.21 

*   Profit  of  20  per  cent,   plus   on  investment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIN  A.  CHAMBERS, 

Instructor. 
October  1,  1924. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  LIBRARY  AND  PRINTING  OFFICE 

During  the  school  year  1923-1924  the  time  has  been  divided  between 
the  Special  Library  and  the  Printing  Office. 

In  the  former  much  time  has  been  spent  in  assembling  references 
on  a  large  variety  of  subjects  relating  to  the  blind,  and  in  recording  them 
by  means  of  a  card  catalog.  The  special  library,  so  full  of  valuable  mate- 
rial, has  been  made  more  available  for  ready  reference. 

In  the  printing  office  much  of  the  Braille  transcribing  has  been  done 
on  paper  in  order  that  pupils  of  our  own  school  might  not  be  hampered 
in  their  work  at  high  school  and  college.  In  this  way  lessons  have  been 
copied  from: 

Charclenal's  Complete  French  Course 

La  Belle  Nivernaise 

Carnahan's  Review  Grammar   (French) 

Brass  plates  have  been  embossed  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One  Half, 
as  follows : 

Large  size  684 

Medium  287 

Small    43 

Christmas  cards  sent  out 250 

The  brass  plates  were  made  from : 

Outlines  of  Harmony  (revised  and  enlarged),  by  Russell  King  Miller. 
The  "Red  and  White,"  semi-annual  magazine,  by  the  Overbrook  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Examination  Questions. 

A  First  Book  in  Spanish,  by  J.  P.  W.  Crawford. 

Just  David,  by  Eleanor  H.  Porter. 

NELLIE  G.  McINTYRE, 
Librarian }  Special  Library,  and  Manager,  Printing  Office. 
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REPORT   OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  cards  which  have  for  many  years  been  kept  on  file  in  our 
library  to  record  not  only  the  number  of  books  read  by  each  pupil  but 
also  the  character  of  the  reading,  do  not  have  as  high  a  record  as  in  some 
past  years.  However,  this  fact  does  not  indicate  that  there  is  any 
less  interest  among  our  readers.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  increased 
interest,  and  the  lower  record  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that 
certain  popular  books  such  as  "If  Winter  Comes,"  by  Hutchinson,  "The 
Enchanted  Canyon,"  by  Willsie,  and  a  number  of  others  which  find 
their  way  to  eager  readers,  are  passed  from  one  to  another,  thus  pre- 
venting the  making  of  an  exact  record.  Although  this  practice  is  a 
violation  of  library  rules,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  prevent  it  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  up  the  interest  in  reading. 

Special  effort  has  been  made  this  year  to  interest  the  pupils  in  poetry. 
It  is  never  a  difficult  matter  to  induce  the  primary  and  intermediate 
children  to  read  short  poems.  At  Christmas  time  they  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  taking  home  to  their  parents  these  poems  which  they  them- 
selves have  copied.  The  nearer  it  is  to  Christmas  the  more  the  cry  of 
"poems"  and  "more  poems"  is  heard. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  labeling  the  shelves  in  the  library 
this  year.  Because  of  the  many  changes  during  the  last  three  years  on 
account  of  the  discarding  of  old  print  books  and  various  worn  out  books 
of  the  old  systems,  this  was  very  essential. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  many  books  which  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  at  Overbrook  on  account  of  the  changed  type  are  still  effecting 
their  purpose  elsewhere.  At  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School,  Win- 
netka,  111.,  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  discarded  books  are  being  used  to 
advantage.  A  former  graduate,  studying  for  the  ministry,  has  enriched 
his  library  by  the  addition  of  a  few  of  our  devotional  books.  Other  grad- 
uates, able  to  read  New  York  Point,  have  built  up  for  themselves  small 
libraries.  We  have  continued  to  send  books  to  "The  Home  for  Con- 
sumptives" at  Chestnut  Hill,  and  hope  to  do  so  as  long  as  there  are 
finger  readers  there  to  enjoy  them.  In  these  ways  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  good  friends  of  days  gone  by  are  still  active 
in  service. 

The  very  old  books  for  which  we  have  no  demand  are  given  to  the 
"Good  Will  Industries"  to  be  sold  as  old  paper. 

With  the  help  of  our  new  assistant,  William  Davis,  it  is  hoped  and 
believed  that  the  library  will  increase  in  value  and  usefulness  as  more 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  work  that  has  hitherto  suffered  for  lack 
of  time  and  the  necessary  assistance. 

SARAH  STERLING, 

Librarian. 


JOHN   CADWALADER 
Member    of    Board    1870-1925 
President    1896-1925 
true   friend   and   a   wise   counsellor   of   the  blind 


NINETY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 


MANAGERS 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR    THE 


Instruction  of  the  Blind 


Presented  December,  1925 


Proceedings  of  the  Ninety-Third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 


The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was  held  on  Thursday, 
December  17,  1925,  at  5  P.  M. 

Captain  Wilson  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr.  Eli  Kirk  Price  Sec- 
retary of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the  Principal 
were  presented  and  on  motion  were  referred,  with  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Audit  and  Inspection,  to  the  incoming  Board  to  publish  such 
portions  of  them  as  it  might  deem  advisable. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  were  made  and 
on  motion  the  Secretary  was  unanimously  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot 
for  those  nominated.  The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot 
as  directed  and  the  Chairman  declared  the  following  persons  duly  elected : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 


Patron 

His  Excellency,  Governor  GIFFORD  PINCHOT 


President 

JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.D.         (1894) 


Vice-Presidents 

JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD  (1899) 

SYDNEY  G.  FISHER  (1901) 

GEORGE  E.  deSCHWEINITZ,  M.D.   (1905) 

BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  JR.  (1905) 


Corresponding  Secretary 

JOSEPH  LAPSLEY  WILSON         (1907) 


Recording  Secretary 

ELI   KIRK   PRICE  (1897) 


Treasurer 
JAMES  CROSBY  BROWN         (1906) 


Consulting  Physician 
CHARLES  D.  HART,  M.D.  (1912) 


Consulting  Surgeon 

JOHN  H.  GIBBON,  M.D.         (1925) 


EDWARD    HOPKINSON 
GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS 
WM.   H.   JEFFERYS,   M.D. 
GEORGE  M.  COATES,  M.D. 
CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 
A.   CHARLES   MYERS 


Managers 

(1910) 

ARTHUR  N.  COLES 

(1922) 

(1912) 

THOMAS  L.  ELWYN 

(1922) 

(1913) 

ALEXANDER  P.  GEST 

(1923) 

(1914) 

JOHN  CADWALADER 

(1925) 

(1916) 

NICHOLAS   G.   ROOSEVELT 

(1925) 

(1920) 

STANDING   COMMITTEES 


Finance 

JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD  EDWARD  HOPKINSON 

JOSEPH  LAPSLEY  WILSON  GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS 


Instruction 

SYDNEY  G.  FISHER  GEORGE    E.    deSCHWEINITZ,    M.D. 

WILLIAM  H.  JEFFERYS,  M.D.  GEORGE  M.  COATES,  M.D. 

ALEXANDER  P.  GEST  THOMAS  L.  ELWYN 


Household 

ALEXANDER  P.  GEST  CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 

JOSEPH  LAPSLEY  WILSON  BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  JR. 

GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS  ARTHUR  N.  COLES 

NICHOLAS   G.  ROOSEVELT 


Admission  and  Discharge 

EDWARD  HOPKINSON  GEORGE  M.  COATES,  M.D. 

CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE  ARTHUR  N.  COLES 


City  Office 

JOSEPH  LAPSLEY  WILSON  JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD 


Ladies'    Visiting  Committee 
MRS.  JOHN  CADWALADER  MRS.  ELI  KIRK  PRICE 

MRS.  DAVID  D.  WOOD 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


PRINCIPAL 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT 


OFFICE   STAFF 

Anna  M.  Burns 
Myra  Farmer 
Margaret    Wolff 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

Head  Mistress,  Girls  Head  Master,  Boys 

JOSEPHINE  L.  CHRYSLER  ALBERT   G.   COWGILL 

Assistants 

Sadie  E.  Brown  Edwin  A.  Chambers 

Effie  L.  Bullard  *Elwood  M.  Govan 

Ethel  M.  Kennedy  Eleanor  Moon 

C.  Belle  Moore  Gladys  Moon 

*Ida  E.  Price  Constance  Morey 

Mary  Quinn  Feronia  C.  Tull 

J.  Pauline  Curran,  Commercial  Subjects 

Hazel  Ingersoll,  Vrouir  Arzrouni,  Physical  Training 

Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Physical  Expression  and  Declamation 

Readers  to  Resident  Pupils  Attending  High  Schools, 
Professional  Schools  and  Universities 

Viola  Chambers  Grace  S.  Sargent 

Sydney  A.  Cullum  Amos  Clarkson 

Harry  K.  Lynne 

Assistants  at  the  Kindergarten 

Margaret  A.  Philips,  Principal  Instructor 

*Annie  K.  Hartman,  Connecting  Class 

Elizabeth  T.  Morris,  Kinder gartner 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Principal  Instructor 

RUSSELL  KING  MILLER 

Assistants 
♦Oscar  H.  Bilgram,  Piano 

Elsie  E.  Bruggemann,  Piano 

*M.  Lucile  Mahan,  Singing 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Piano  and  Solfeggio 

*William  A.  Currlin,  Tuning 


MANUAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 
Principal  Instructor 

LENA  MAY  HIBLER 

Assistants 

*Mabel  Colvin,  Hand  and  Machine  Sewing 

**Herbert  Hartung,  Cane-seating 

**Augusta  M.  Horner,  Cane-seating 

*Edith  Manning,  Knitting  and  Crocheting 

Ellen  Page,  Woodwork 

*  Blind. 
**  Partial    sight. 
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RESEARCH   DEPARTMENT 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Director 
Ruth  F.  Sargent,  Assistant 


LIBRARY   AND    PRINTING    OFFICE 

Sarah  Sterling,  Librarian  and  Proof  Reader 

Nellie  G.  McIntyre,  Manager  Printing  Office  and  Librarian  Special  Library 
*Ida  E.  Price,  Finger  Proof  Reader 
**\Yilliam  Davis,  Assistant 


HOUSEHOLD    DEPARTMENT 
Steward 

EDWARD  P.  SIMMONDS 

Matron 

ELIZABETH  C.  LORIMER 

Housemothers 

Girls  Senior  Boys 
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Ninety-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

to  the  Members  of  the  Association  and 

to  the  Legislature. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  herewith  submitted  that  new  possibilities 
for  the  blind  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  Reference  to  the 
Principal's  report  shows  the  achievement  of  the  individual  and  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  the  pupils  have  used  their  opportunities  to 
equip  themselves  for  courageous  and  constructive  lives. 

With  the  growth  of  the  school's  work  comes  the  necessity  for  greater 
funds  with  which  to  meet  its  needs.  The  appropriation  from  the  State 
does  not  cover  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  and  educating  the  pupils, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  increasing 
activities  and  necessities  of  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

The  intelligence  and  devotion  of  the  Principal  and  the  Officers  of 
the  School  make  for  a  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON, 
January  28,  1926.  President. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 
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Gentlemen  : 

In  presenting  this,  my  nineteenth  annual  report,  my  thought  inevi- 
tably gravitates  first  to  the  one  most  significant  event  of  the  past  year — 
the  death  of  Mr.  Cadwalader  on  March  11,  1925.  For 
Death  of  so  many  years  had  Mr.  Cadwalader  been  concerned 

with  the  affairs  of  the  school  and  so  interested  was 
he  in  everything  connected  with  it  and  its  management,  in  the  individuals 
who  constituted  the  staff,  and  particularly  in  the  girls  and  boys  who  are 
the  school — many  of  whom  he  knew  personally — that  Overbrook  without 
Mr.  Cadwalader  had  come  to  be  unthinkable. 

First  elected  to  the  Board  at  its  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting, 
December  15,  1870,  Mr.  Cadwalader  served  the  school  as  a  member  of 
several  committees  and  in  the  following  official  positions : 

Committee  on  Household 1870-1876 

Committee  on  Admission  and  Discharge 1875-1890 

Committee  on  Instruction 1885-1895 

Committee   on   Finance 1 890- 1 896 

Corresponding  Secretary  1884-1890 

Vice-President  1890-1896 

President December  17,  1896-March  11,  1925 

Mr.  Cadwalader  was  thus  serving  his  fifty-fifth  year  as  a  member  of 
the  Board;  his  twenty-ninth  as  President. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Cadwalader  pointed  with  manifest  and  justi- 
fiable pride  to  the  fact  that  when  he  entered  the  Board  several  of  the 
early  managers  were  still  active  in  the  school's  management. 

The  extent  of  Mr.  Cadwalader's  service  can  be  more  fully  appreci- 
ated when  it  is  recalled  that  his  official  connection  with  the  school  spanned 
eighteen  of  the  thirty-nine  years  of  Mr.  Chapin's  administration  as 
Principal,  Mr.  Battles'  two  years,  the  entire  seventeen  years  of  Mr.  Allen's 
administration,  and  the  eighteen  years  that  I  have  served  as  Principal — 
fifty-five  of  the  ninety-two  years  of  the  school's  corporate  existence. 

Any  effort  to  evaluate  Mr.  Cadwalader's  services  to  the  blind  is 
inadequate.  Two  or  three  illustrations  will  emphasize  the  breadth  of 
his  sympathetic  interest  in  every  movement  that  concerned  blind  people. 

The  efforts  of  twelve  former  pupils  of  this  school  to  arouse  public 
interest  in  providing  a  home  for  successful  blind  men  and  women  who 
had  reached  old  age  and  who  were  no  longer  able  to  support  themselves 
made   a   strong  appeal  to   Mr.   Cadwalader.     This   resulted   first   in   an 
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active,  personal  but  unofficial,  interest  in  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for 
Aged  Blind  founded  in  1906  and  now  located  at  6713  Woodland  Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

This  interest  resulted  in  Mr.  Cadwalader's  acceptance,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  these  blind  people  working-  for  those  similarly  handicapped, 
of  the  office  of  President  of  that  Institution,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
1913.  He  has  been  personally  responsible  for  securing  $104,000  of  the 
endowment  fund  of  this  Home — a  fund  amounting  to  $160,000. 

A  more  recent  movement  in  behalf  of  blind  young  women,  also 
inspired  by  graduates  of  this  school  and  sponsored  by  the  Alumnae,  is 
the  establishment  of  the  Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning  Club  Fund,  a  fund  named 
for  Miss  Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning  who  was  for  twenty-five  years  principal 
teacher  in  our  girls'  department. 

The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  establish  comfortable  living  quarters 
and  pleasant  environment  for  blind  women  who  live  and  work  among 
those  who  see.  This  movement  made  a  particularly  strong  appeal  to  Mr. 
Cadwalader,  who  has  had  a  special  interest  in  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  since  1914,  when  he  was  first  a  guest  at  the 
annual  supper. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the  last  personal  services  which  Mr. 
Cadwalader  rendered  to  the  blind  was  his  gratuitous  service  as  counsel 
for  the  Alumnae  Association  in  a  legacy  recently  left  to  them  by  Miss 
Dunning's  sister. 

The  occasion  of  Mr.  Cadwalader's  last  visit  to  the  school  is  a  striking 
tribute  to  the  very  helpful  spirit  he  always  manifested  toward  every 
movement  for  helping  blind  people.  Helen  Keller  had  written  requesting 
that  he  permit  his  name  to  be  used  on  the  Committee  in  Philadelphia  that 
was  being  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  establish  an  Endowment  Fund  to  further  the  work  of  the 
Foundation.  Eager,  as  he  always  was,  to  lend  every  possible  aid  to  every 
appeal  that  had  for  its  object  an  increase  in  opportunity  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  status  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Cadwalader,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Cadwalader,  made  a  special  trip  to  the  school  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, November  15,  1924,  to  confer  with  me  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Foundation  and  the  part  Helen  Keller  was  to  play  in  furthering  its  plans 
and  purposes. 

A  striking  evidence  of  Mr.  Cadwalader's  tolerance  of  the  views  of 
others  and  of  his  generous  sympathy  and  broadmindedness  even  after  he 
had  passed  his  four-score  years  is  found  in  his  response  to  Miss  Keller's 
request.  "I  do  not  as  a  rule  favor  these  efforts  to  secure  permanent 
funds,"  wrote  Mr.  Cadwalader,  "preferring  to  rely  upon  the  personal 
interest  which  exists  for  all  those  in  need  in  this  country,  rather  than 
taking  a  course  which  amounts  to  a  demand  instead  of  a  suggestion.  My 
fifty-four  years  of  active  interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind  make  it, 
however,  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  unite  in  any  effort  that  is  sup- 
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ported  by  those  having  the  same  interest  as  myself.  I  authorize  you  to 
include  my  name  on  the  Committee  as  you  ask  and,  as  I  have  told  Air. 
Burritt,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  movement  such  assistance  as  is  in  my 
power.    It  is  an  inspiration  to  have  you  take  an  active  part  in  this  effort." 

Himself  unable  to  attend  the  luncheon  at  one  of  Philadelphia's  lead- 
ing hotels  in  honor  of  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  with  characteristic  thoughtfulness  and  kindly  helpfulness  Mr. 
Cadwalader  made  it  possible  for  a  group  of  the  Alumnae  to  be  at  the 
luncheon  and  to  enjoy  the  occasion  with  the  numerous  friends  of  the 
blind. 

Though  unable  because  of  failing  health  to  attend  regularly  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  during  the  past  year,  his  intense  love  for 
Overbrook  and  his  strong  devotion  to  duty  spurred  him  on  to  attend  the 
Ninety-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institution  held  at  the  Salesroom 
and  Exchange,  1305  Locust  Street,  on  Thursday,  December  18,  1924. 
This  proved  to  be  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  he  was  privileged 
to  attend,  thus  rounding  out  in  a  most  fitting  manner  his  fifty-four  years 
of  devoted  service  to  those  whom,  handicapped  by  blindness,  he  delighted 
to  serve. 

His  frequently  expressed  wish  that  he  might  "die  in  the  harness" 
was  granted  so  far  as  his  official  relation  to  the  management  of  the 
school  is  concerned,  for  he  was  present  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Board  on  February  19,  1925 — the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  prior 
to  his  death  on  March  11,  1925. 

A  simple  service  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Cadwalader's  long  connec- 
tion with  the  school  was  held  in  the  auditorium  on  Monday  afternoon, 
March  30,  1925,  to  which  all  members  of  the  Board  and  of  Mr. 
Cadwalader's  immediate  family  and  a  few  intimate  friends  were  invited. 

The  auditorium  was  decorated  simply  for  the  occasion,  and  all 
pupils  and  members  of  the  staff  were  present. 

The  girls,  dressed  in  white,  marched  in  procession  while  they  sang 
"For  all  the  saints  who  from  their  labors  rest,"  the  boys  taking  up 
the  singing  of  the  last  verse  as  the  procession  entered  the  auditorium. 

Dr.  William  H.  Jefferys,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  Mr.  Cadwalader  was  a  member,  took  charge  of  the  service. 

After  the  girls  who  had  marched  in  the  procession  were  seated,  Dr. 
Jefferys  read  several  prayers  and  the  prayerbook  version  of  the  fifteenth 
psalm,  a  favorite  reading  of  Mr.  Cadwalader.  The  school  then  united 
in  singing  the  anthem  "I  hear  Thy  voice,"  after  which  Dr.  Jefferys  gave 
a  short  address  in  which  he  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Mr.  Cadwalader's 
life  and  work.  The  singing  of  the  hymn  "Jerusalem,  the  golden"  fol- 
lowed, and  Dr.  Jefferys  closed  the  service  by  pronouncing  the  benediction. 

From  an  association,  official  and  personal,  of  more  than  seventeen 
years,  I  have  gained  these  impressions  of  Mr.  Cadwalader  in  his  relations 
to  work  for  blind  people — both  children  and  adults : 
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1.  Blindness  made  an  unusually  strong  appeal  to  him.  Through  his 
long  association  with  the  school  and  other  organizations  for  the  blind  he 
had  acquired  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  blind  people  and  of  their 
difficulties  under  the  handicaps  that  blindness  imposes.  He  understood 
them,  and  they  appreciated  it  and  loved  and  trusted  him. 

2.  He  noted  and  frequently  spoke  of  the  marked  improvement  in 
the  physical  condition  and  mental  alertness  of  our  pupils  under  the 
enlarged  opportunities  that  were  provided  for  their  physical  and  mental 
development  in  the  new  plant  at  Overbrook  to  which  the  school  came  in 
January  1899. 

3.  He  was  an  ideal  President.  Though  a  man  of  positive  convic- 
tions for  which  he  stood  with  absolute  firmness,  he  frequently  yielded — 
and  always  most  graciously — to  the  opinions  of  those  whose  judgment 
he  trusted,  where  he  believed  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  would  be 
served.  Though  by  reason  of  his  long  association  with  the  work  of 
educating  the  blind,  he  had  reached  certain  very  definite  conclusions,  he 
never  imposed  his  views  upon  the  Principal  of  the  school  nor  did  he  ever 
dictate  to  him  how  he  should  manage  its  affairs  or  how  he  should  teach 
or  train  the  girls  and  boys  who  had  come  to  Philadelphia  to  secure  train- 
ing that  would  liberate  them  from  the  thraldom  of  their  blindness. 

4.  Probably  the  outstanding  impression  that  Mr.  Cadwalader  has 
left  upon  the  school — pupils  and  staff  alike — and  upon  all  blind  people 
and  workers  for  the  blind  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him  is 
that  of  a  sympathetic  friend  who  was  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  their 
problems,  whether  personal  or  official,  and  to  give  wise  counsel  even  at 
great  personal  sacrifice  of  time  and  effort.  So  far  as  the  blind  are  con- 
cerned, he  was  among  them  "as  one  who  serves." 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  on  April   16,   1925, 
Dr.  James  P.  Hutchinson  was  chosen  unanimously  as  President  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Cadwalader. 

Dr.   James  P.  Hutchinson,  t-.  ,  ,  ,1  t>  i      •         1  on  i       t\ 

~     JX1       „     . ,  First    elected    to    the    Board    in    1894,    Dr. 

Our  New  President. 

Hutchinson  is  serving  his  thirty-first  year  as  a 
member  of  the  Board.  During  this  time  he  has  given  nine  years  to  the 
problems  of  the  Household  Committee ;  twenty-three,  to  those  of  the 
Committee  on  Instruction;  and  for  two  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  school. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  within  which  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  Board  have  become  increasingly  acute,  Dr.  Plutchinson  has 
continued  to  be  optimistic  about  the  school's  future.  He  has  rendered 
invaluable  assistance  in  our  recent  efforts  to  present  our  needs  to  the 
Legislature  through  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  convince  them  of  the  justice  of  our  claims — efforts  that  have 
met  with  gratifying  success. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Hutchinson  heartens  the  entire  staff,  for  we 
know  that  his  long  and  intimate  connection  with  the  school  through  two 
of  its  most  important  committees  has  given  him  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  our  problems  such  as  few  possess ;  and  his  radiant  optimism 
inspires  us  all  to  our  highest  endeavor. 
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Pennsylvania  has  taken  advanced  ground  educationally  this  year  by 
the  adoption  of  a  definite  policy  of  special  education  for  handicapped 
A  State  Policy  of  children.  Under  date  of  July  1,  1925,  the  State 
Special  Education  Department  of  Public  Instruction  sent  to  City  and 
for  Handicapped  County   Superintendents   of  schools  a  communication 

Children.  Qn   ''SPECIAL  EDUCATION   IN    PENNSYLVANIA/' 

In  setting  forth  "The  Problem;'"'  the  State  Superintendent  says : 

"Section  1413  of  the  School  Code  places  upon  the  school  district  the 
responsibility  for  providing  special  education  for  its  handicapped  children. 
Where  there  are  ten  or  more  pupils  requiring  any  particular  type  of 
special  education,  the  school  board  is  required  to  organize  a  special  class 
or  make  other  provision  for  them.  Where  numbers  are  smaller,  joint 
classes  may  be  formed  with  adjacent  districts  or  special  education  may 
be  secured  in  residential  schools.  For  such  special  classes  the  district 
will  receive  $300  per  class  in  addition  to  the  regular  State  aid  under  the 
Edmonds'  Act;  thus  a  third  class  district  will  receive  $650  per  teacher 
employed  in  approved  special  education." 

Attention  is  then  directed  to  several  "Types  of  Handicapped 
Children/'  the  following  being  specifically  mentioned  and  defined : 

Mentally  subnormal,  defective  speech,  blind  and  deaf,  partially  blind 
and  partially  deaf,  crippled,  undernourished  or  tuberculous,  exceptionally 
bright,  and  restoration  cases  needing  adjustment  or  coaching  classes. 

The  obligation  of  the  state  and  the  school  districts  toward  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  the  partially  blind  and  the  partially  deaf  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  these  words: 

"School  districts  rather  than  parents  are  responsible  for  arranging 
for  the  admission  of  pupils  who  are  blind  or  are  deaf  at  one  of  the  resi- 
dential schools  under  the  supervision  of  this  Department.  Recent  legis- 
lation requires  that  such  arrangements  be  made  for  all  such  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  unless  satisfactory  provision  for  home 
instruction  or  local  classes  is  possible.  The  district  pays  one  quarter  and 
the  state  three  quarters  of  the  tuition  and  maintenance  of  such  pupils  in 
residential  schools. 

"Sight  conservation  classes  for  the  partially  blind  are  feasible  in  the 
larger  districts.  In  any  case  text  books  in  24  point  type  and  other  special 
material  may  be  used  by  the  grade  teacher.  The  partially  deaf  may  be 
taught  by  the  supervisor  of  corrective  speech,  may  be  taught  with  the 
deaf  in  special  classes,  or  in  some  cases  sent  to  schools  for  the  deaf." 

The  attention  of  City  and  County  Superintendents,  as  the  responsible 
officers  of  school  administration,  is  directed  to  "New  Legislation" 
by  the  Legislature  of  1925  that  places  squarely  upon  school  districts  the 
obligation  of  providing  education  for  handicapped  children.  The  duty 
of  the  school  districts  toward  blind  and  deaf  children  is  specifically  set 
forth  in  these  words : 

"The  work  for  children  handicapped  by  blindness  or  deafness  was 
recognized  as  a  part  of  this  program  of  special  education  in  1923  when 
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the  schools  for  these  children  were  placed,  by  legislative  action,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  their  teachers 
made  beneficiaries  of  the  State  Teachers'  Retirement  System.  Legisla- 
tion in  1925  has  put  this  program  on  a  substantial  basis  by  making  appro- 
priations for  ( 1 )  subsidy  to  school  districts  for  special  education  in  special 
classes  and  (2)  payment  of  the  state's  share  of  the  tuition  and  main- 
tenance of  blind  or  deaf  pupils  in  residential  schools.  The  function  of 
mental  clinics  and  of  school  psychologists  in  recommending  pupils  for 
special  education  is  recognized  in  Section  1413." 

Recognizing  the  scarcity  of  properly  qualified  teachers  as  one 
important  reason  for  the  postponement  of  the  organization  of  special 
classes,  the  State  Superintendent  stresses  the  need  of  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  sets  forth  the  minimum  requirements  for  "standard  and 
partial  special  class  certificates."  As  leading  educators  of  the  blind  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  importance  of  requiring  a  better  and  more 
specific  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  blind  for  their  work,  and  as  steps 
to  provide  this  preparation  have  already  been  taken,  the  statements  of 
the  State  Superintendent  as  to  "Teacher  Preparation"  are  timely  and 
significant : 

"Teachers  trained  in  this  field  are  scarce,  for  Pennsylvania  is  not 
the  only  state  where  the  number  of  these  classes  has  been  increasing. 

"Section  1413  of  the  School  Code  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
minimum  standards  in  special  education  by  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion. To  be  approved  for  special  state  aid,  special  classes  in  the  public 
schools  must  be  taught  by  persons  holding  a  special  class  teachers'  certifi- 
cate. Requirements  for  the  standard  certificate  and  partial  certificate 
are  as  follows : 

"A.  Standard  Certificate.  The  requirements  for  the  standard 
special  class  certificate  include : 

1.  Graduation  from  a  four  year  high  school  or  equivalent. 

2.  70  semester  hours  of  approved  training  distributed  as  follows : 

(a)  Academic  training — 20  semester  hours. 

(b)  General  professional  courses — 20  semester  hours  (successful 

teaching  experience  may  be  counted  up  to  24  semester  hours 
in  groups  (a)  and  (b)  at  a  rate  of  4  semester  hours  per 
year  of  experience). 

(c)  Special  professional  preparation — 20  semester  hours. 

(d)  Unclassified — 10  semester  hours. 

"B.  Partial  Certificate.  The  requirements  for  a  partial  special  class 
certificate  are  as  follows:  (Until  further  notice  partial  certification  will 
not  be  made  for  speech  correction,  sight-conservation  classes,  classes  for 
the  blind,  or  classes  for  the  deaf.) 

1.  Graduation  from  a  four  year  high  school  or  equivalent. 

2.  Normal  school  graduation  or  equivalent. 

3.  One  year  of  successful  experience  in  special  class  teaching  in  the 

group  of  classes  designated  for  certification,  or  six  semester 

hours  of  special  professional  training. 
The  partial  special  class  certificate  is  good  for  one  year,  and  may  be 
renewed  on  completion  of  six  additional  semester  hours  of  professional 
training. 
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"C.  Types  of  Special  Classes  for  Which  Special  Certification  is 
Required.  The  distribution  of  special  professional  courses  and  training 
will  be  determined  by  the  type  of  special  classes  for  which  the  teacher 
desires  certification.     The  principal  types  are  designated  as  follows: 

1.  Orthogenic  Classes.     These  include  restoration  classes,  disciplin- 

ary classes,  classes  for  the  backward  and  mentally  subnormal. 

2.  Orthopedic  Classes.     These  include  classes  for  cripples,  cardiac 

cases,  hospital  cases,  etc. 

3.  Nutrition  Classes.     These  include  classes  for  tuberculous  and  for 

anemic,  undernourished  and  malnourished  children. 

4.  Speech  Correction  Classes.     These  are  not  classes,  in  the  strict 

sense  of  the  word,  since  the  pupils  remain  enrolled  in  their 
regular  classes,  but  are  given  special  teaching  in  speech 
correction. 

5.  Sight  Conservation  Classes.     For  the  partially  blind. 

6.  Classes  for  the  Blind. 

7.  Classes  for  the  Deaf.    These  include  classes  for  the  partially  deaf. 

8.  Non-English  Speaking  Classes.     Classes  for  immigrant  children 

who  do  not  speak  English. 

9.  Classes  for  Gifted  Children!1 

The  statement  closes  with  these  significant  words : 

"In  general  the  requirements,  herein  set  forth,  are  intended  to 
encourage  a  special  preparation  in  the  field  indicated,  either  through 
courses  intended  for  teachers  of  these  atypical  groups,  or  in  allied  subjects, 
together  with  recognition  of  teacher  training  in  service.  School  boards 
which  find  difficulty  in  securing  properly  qualified  teachers  are  urged  to 
employ  for  the  coming  year  successful  primary  teachers  with  good 
ability  in  industrial  and  manual  arts  who  will  secure  partial  certification 
by  taking  professional  courses  this  summer.'' 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1925  is  fraught  with 
unusual  significance  to  Pennsylvania's  blind. 

Le  islation  ^-     The  provision   of  the   school  code   which   re- 

Affecting  the  quires  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen 

Blind  of  to  attend  school  was  amended  so  as  to  include  blind 

Pennsylvania.  an(j  cjeaf  chjidren  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen, 

thus  making  it  mandatory  that  the  training  of  these  handicapped  children 
be  begun  at  six  instead  of  at  eight  years  of  age  and  be  continued  until 
sixteen  years  of  age,  a  compulsory  school  attendance  of  ten  years  in  the 
case  of  blind  and  deaf  children  in  lieu  of  eight  years  in  the  case  of 
children  with  normal  vision  and  hearing.  In  special  cases  this  required 
instruction  may  be  provided  in  the  child's  home,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  obligation  for 
providing  this  instruction,  however,  now  rests  upon  the  school  district 
and  not  upon  the  parents,  as  heretofore. 

2.  The  state  and  the  school  districts  share  the  cost  of  educating 
blind  children  and  deaf  children  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 
in  the  proportion  of  75 %  and  25 %  respectively ;  the  state  meets  the  entire 
cost  for  those  under  six  and  over  twenty-one.   This  legislation  places  upon 
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the  local  school  district  its  reasonable  share  of  the  obligation  to  provide 
education  for  children  handicapped  by  blindness  or  by  deafness,  while 
the  state  continues  to  assume  the  major  portion  of  the  cost. 

One  effect  of  this  requirement  should  be  a  wider  dissemination, 
among  school  districts  throughout  the  state,  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  these  special  problems  in  education  exist  and  that  the  school 
officials  of  the  district  have  a  direct  obligation  in  helping  to  solve  them. 

3.  The  Legislature  provided  $6000  in  1921  and  $5000  in  1923  by 
special  acts  specifically  appropriating  these  amounts  "for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  blind  students  who  are  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
attendance  at  institutions  of  higher  learning."  While  this  arrangement 
has  been  satisfactory,  if  continued  it  would  be  necessary  for  someone  to 
make  certain  that  the  bill  was  drafted  in  proper  form  and  introduced  at 
each  session  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  particularly  gratifying,  therefore, 
that  the  Legislature  of  1925  approved  the  inclusion  of  this  appropriation 
as  an  item  in  the  biennial  budget  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Under  this  plan  the  Legislature  provided  $8000  for  the 
biennium  beginning  June  1,  1925. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the  "Department  of  Public 
Instruction  is  authorized  to  expend  the  necessary  amount  *  *  *  not 
to  exceed  $500  per  year  for  each  such  blind  or  deaf  student." 

4.  A  State  Council  for  the  Blind  as  an  administrative  unit  within 
the  State  Department  of  Welfare  has  been  established  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  "Commission  to  Study  Conditions  Relat- 
ing to  Blind  Persons  in  Pennsylvania"  appointed  by  Governor  Pinchot 
in  May,  1923.  The  Commission's  recommendations  were  incorporated 
in  two  bills*- — one  defining  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Council ;  the 
other  making  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  the  current  biennium. 

The  Governor  signed  the  first  bill  with  this  memorandum : 

"I  approve  this  bill  because  of  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  but  with  clear  conviction  that  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
herein  created  should  be  within  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
instead  of  within  the  Department  of  Welfare,  and  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  later  be  transferred." 

In  signing  the  bill  making  the  appropriation  the  Governor  reduced 
the  amount  from  $35,000  to  $15,000. 

Those  who  wish  fuller  information  as  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  will  find  the  "Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion"** and  these  two  acts  in  the  appendix  of  this  report. 

*  Acts  412   and   324-A— Laws   of   1925. 

**  The  detailed  report  of  the  Commission  may  be  secured  by  addressing  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga 
Campbell,  Executive  Director,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue, 
Overbrook,     Philadelphia. 
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The  general  plan  for  providing-  reading  to  our  graduates  who  are 

attending    high    schools    and    other    institutions    of    advanced    learning, 

explained  somewhat  in  detail  in  our  report  for  1924, 

The  Reading  ^   been   contjnued   this         ar 

Problem  •  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  * 

Our  four  resident  readers  have  been  increased 
to  five,  with  Mrs.  Chambers  carrying  the  responsibility  and  arranging 
all  the  details  as  she  has  done  for  the  past  three  years. 

In  order  that  we  might  have  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible  a 
record  of  the  amount  of  volunteer  reading,  we  asked  each  reader  to 
record  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  on  the  occasion  of  each  visit, 
her  name,  the  name  of  the  pupil  read  to,  and  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  the  reading.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  readers  failed  to  comply 
with  this  request  but  in  spite  of  such  omissions  75  different  names  appear 
in  the  list,  distributed  among  five  organizations  as  follows : 

Bryn  Mawr  College  students 31 

Junior  League  of  Philadelphia,  Blind  Committee 20 

Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Committee  on  the  Blind 14 

Villa  Nova  College  students 7 

Teachers  from  Miss  Sayward's  School 3 

We  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  record  of  voluntary  service  to  a  group  of 
blind  students  that  equals,  much  less  surpasses,  this  remarkable  achieve- 
ment of  these  75  volunteer  readers  to  Overbrook's  girls  and  boys. 

Dr.  Hayes,  our  Director  of  Research,  has  prepared  for  this  report* 

a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Psychological  Research 

for  its  ninth  year  (1924-25).     This  report  sets  forth 

mt      ear  o  ^     work-  0f  the  department  so  clearly  and  so  corn- 

Research  Work.  r  J 

pletely  that  little  need  be  added. 

The  results  obtained  by  Miss  Beulah  Hulberg,  teacher  of  the  class 
for  the  blind  in  the  Longfellow  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  described 
in  the  paragraphs  reproduced  in  Dr.  Hayes'  report,  by  the  use  of  graphs  in 
embossed  form  for  blind  pupils  are  so  significant  and  stimulating  as  to 
suggest  their  practical  value  in  our  classrooms.  Any  plan  that  enables  a 
slow  plodding  finger  reader  to  increase  his  speed  by  10  words  a  minute ; 
a  rapid  reader,  his  rate  by  156  words  a  minute;  and  a  dull  pupil,  to  add 
12  words,  a  bright  pupil  39  words  a  minute  to  his  speed  in  typewriting, 
will  surely  challenge  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  educator  of  blind 
youth.  As  soon  as  the  Research  Department  and  our  Printing  Office 
can  prepare  these  graphs  we  shall  use  them  in  our  classrooms  for  stimu- 
lating the  work  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

To  those  of  us  who  embarked  in  1916  upon  the  uncharted  sea  of 
educational  measurements  in  schools  for  the  blind  with  considerable 
trepidation  and  some  question  as  to  their  practical  value,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  fully  one-half  of  the  residential  schools  and  several  day 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  shown  an 
active  interest  in  testing. 

*  See   Appendix,   page   76. 
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The  "speech  survey"  of  the  school  made  last  spring  by  Dr.  Sara  M. 
Stinchfield,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  in  charge  of  corrective 
speech  work  at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  has  directed  our  attention  point- 
edly to  the  need  of  speech  corrective  exercises  for  a  rather  large  group 
of  our  pupils.  Satisfactory  results  in  this  important  field  will  not  be 
obtained  until  one  or  two  members  of  our  staff — perhaps  one  each  in 
the  girls'  and  the  boys'  departments — have  received  the  necessary  train- 
ing to  give  them  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
problem  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  supply  the  corrective  exercises. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  give  intensive  attention  to  this  problem  during  the 
current  school  year. 

The  Research  Department,  through  Miss  Sargent's  work,  is  giving 
valuable  assistance  in  an  intensive  study  of  our  curriculum.  This  study 
is  being  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  making  our  courses  more  definite 
and  of  improving  the  subject  matter  and  the  method  wherever  the  need 
for  such  improvement  is  discovered.  Our  purpose  is  to  make  available 
during  the  current  school  year  our  courses  of  study  in  mimeographed 
form  for  the  use  of  our  staff  and  of  others  who  may  be  interested. 
Without  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  Research  Department  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  work  would  probably  not  have  been  accomplished,  as  our 
past  experience  has  proven. 

The  biographies  of  several  former  pupils  prepared  by  Miss  Sargent 
have  been  informative  and  stimulating  to  the  staff,  and  to  the  Board 
who  have  been  supplied  with  copies  of  each  biography. 

While  the  precise  value  of  research  studies  in  schools  for  the  blind 
will  not  be  known  until  the  results  have  stood  the  test  of  use  and  further 
critical  study,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  in  these  studies  we  are  making 
definite  contributions  in  our  special  field  to  educational  progress  in  this 
country.  There  is  little  question  that  in  after  years  Overbrook  will  point 
with  pride  to  its  contribution  to  progress  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
through  the  medium  of  the  measurement  of  intellectual  abilities  and 
attainments  and  of  vocational  interests  and  capabilities. 

Added  impetus  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  our  plans  for 
increasing  opportunities  for  the  professional  and  vocational  training  of 
~      .  f  our  more   advanced  pupils.     It  is  encouraging  to 

Development  of  J     1  . 

Plans  for  the  note  now  raP1(i  has  been  the  extension  of  oppor- 

Professional  and  tunities   for   vocational  training   in   our   residential 

Vocational  Training  schools.     Time  was  when  the  only  vocational  train- 

of  Our  Graduates.  jng  SUppije(j  m  tiiese  schools  was  in  broom-making 

and  in  piano-tuning.  While  general  training  was  provided  in  numerous 
other  subjects,  as  for  example,  in  music,  until  recent  years  no  vocational 
training  in  music  was  supplied  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 
Today  in  addition  to  training  for  piano-tuning  our  more  progressive 
schools  are  providing  training  for  several  vocations  that  have  been  found 
practicable  for  blind  people. 
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Extremely  fortunate  in  its  location  within  the  limits  of  the  third 
most  populous  city  in  America,  within  easy  reach  of  its  numerous  and 
varied  industrial,  civic,  educational  and  religioifs  institutions,  by  com- 
bining the  resources  of  the  residential  school  and  a  great  metropolitan 
center,  Overbrook  is  developing  vocational  courses  in  music  ;  in  kinder- 
garten and  in  physical  education  for  the  partially  blind ;  in  poultry  rais- 
ing ;  in  home  teaching ;  in  massage ;  in  osteopathy ;  in  telephone  operating 
and  typewriting,  including  dicta-typing ;  in  law ;  and  in  several  com- 
mercial lines,  notably  insurance  and  real  estate. 

"A  course  of  study  for  home  teachers,"  written  by  Miss  Mclntyre, 
librarian  of  our  special  library  who  is  acting  this  year  as  instructor  of 
the  home  teaching  class,  and  "The  report  of  the  poultry  husbandry 
department"  by  Mr.  Chambers,  both  included  in  the  appendix  of  this 
report,  will  emphasize  these  two  most  recent  developments  in  vocational 
courses  here  at  Overbrook. 

Specific  training  for  these  several  vocations  is  not  usually  begun, 
however,  until  the  student  has  completed  satisfactorily  the  general  infor- 
mation and  pre-vocational  courses  which  are  the  basic  requirement  for 
the  school's  diploma.  Assuredly  blind  youth  need  not  less  but  more 
general  preparation  than  the  seeing  before  instruction  for  a  specific 
vocation  is  begun.  And  the  blind  are  entitled  to  courses  in  vocational 
training  that  are  not  less  extended  or  in  any  way  inferior  to  those  pro- 
vided for  seeing  students— indeed,  if  they  are  to  make  their  way  in  life 
successfully  among  those  who  see,  they  must  be  more  thoroughly  trained 
and  more  capable  than  seeing  young  people  of  the  same  social  strata 
and  of  equal  mental  endowmient. 

We  believe  that  we  may  continue  to  feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  the 
number  of  present  and  former  pupils,  nearly  all  of  them  graduates  of 
the  school,  who  are  attending  high  schools,  professional  schools,  and  uni- 
versities in  preparation  for  the  vocations  they  are  planning  to  follow. 

A  count  of  the  various  institutions  attended  during  the  school  year 
under  review  indicates  five  high  schools,  six  special  schools,  and  eight 
colleges  and  universities.  The  variety  of  the  interests  of  these  students 
is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  the  eight  students  wTho  attended 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  alone  there  were  representatives  in  four 
departments,  namely,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Wharton  School,  the 
College,  and  the  Law  School. 

During  the  academic  year,  September  1924  to  June  1925,  twelve 
girls — six  of  them  present  pupils — and  twenty-two  boys — eleven  of  them 
present  pupils — a  total  of  thirty-four,  attended  high  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Exactly  one-half  of  this  number  lived  here  at 
the  school  and  continued  their  education  in  local  educational  institutions ; 
the  other  half  attended  institutions  variously  located  throughout  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States. 
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Members    of   the    gymnasium    team    as   they   appeared    in    their    annual    exhibition, 
Tuesday   evening,    April    7,    1925 
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Our  summer  schools,  conducted  for  the  first  time  in  1922,  were  pro- 
vided again  during'  the  summer  of  1925. 

At  the  Kindergarten  Building  twenty-two  children 

Our  Fourth  11     i     r  .1  ■  1     >  •  1 

0  .     ,  were   enrolled    tor   the   six   weeks     session   beginning 

bummer  bchool.  ° 

Monday,  July  6th.  The  kindergarten  group,  in  charge 
of  Miss  Helen  Smith,  our  graduate  of  1923  who  last  year  took  the 
Kindergarten  Training  Course  at  Temple  University,  contained  seven 
pupils — five  girls  and  two  boys ;  the  connecting  class,  taught  by  Miss 
Hartman,  our  regular  teacher  of  that  group,  registered  eight  pupils — six 
girls  and  two  boys;  and  the  first  grade  group  consisting  of  seven  pupils 
— four  girls  and  three  boys — was  taught  by  Miss  Philips. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned  the  summer  was  cool  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, usually  possible  to  have  full  sessions  from  9  A.  M.  to  12  M.  and 
from  1.40  to  3.00  P.  M.  The  daily  program  of  the  connecting  class  and 
first  grade  for  five  days  of  the  week,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive, 
was  as  follows : 


9.00—  9.15 

Morning  circle. 

9.15—  9.25 

Memory  work. 

9.25—10.00 

Writing  Braille — Studying  spelling. 

10.00—10.15 

Recess. 

10.15—10.45 

Handwork. 

10.45—11.00 

Recess. 

11.00—12.00 

Reading  and  story  telling. 

1.40—  2.00 

Number  work  or  phonetic  and  spelling  work 

(oral  or  written). 

2.00—  2.10 

Recess. 

2.10—  3.00 

Handwork. 

The  kindergarten  morning  program  was  mostly  free  play  during  the 
first  period,  using  kindergarten  materials ;  games ;  lunch  during  the  middle 
of  the  morning ;  and  handwork :  in  the  afternoon,  stories  or  a  rest  period ; 
and  handwork  adjusted  to  the  abilities  of  the  pupils.  All  the  kindergarten 
work  was  given  on  the  porch  or  under  the  trees. 

The  lawn  swings  and  the  tents  provided  were  a  great  novelty  to 
the  children  and  were  in  constant  use ;  the  little  tea  table  made  by  our 
carpenter  made  it  possible  for  the  children  to  give  real  tea  parties  ;  the 
sand  boxes  were  in  constant  use  during  the  hours  devoted  to  play ;  blow- 
ing soap  bubbles ;  playing  the  Victrola ;  a  wash  day  with  small  individual 
wash  tubs,  the  children  wearing  their  bathing  suits — these  indicate  the 
variety  of  the  kindergarten  activities. 

Six  new  pupils — four  girls  and  two  boys — were  admitted  for  the 
summer  school,  as  we  have  found  this  an  excellent  time  to  initiate  the 
instruction  of  our  little  people.  The  smaller  numbers  and  the  possibilities 
of  providing  instruction  out  of  doors  permit  greater  freedom,  make 
easier  the  adjustment  to  the  school  routine,  and  parent  and  child  are 
happier  in  the  thought  that,  as  the  session  extends  over  but  six  weeks, 
their  separation  will  be  brief. 


Wherever  possible,  and  always  in  the  case  of  those  who  live  in  the 
city,  the  children  went  home  on  Friday  afternoon  and  were  required  to 
return  in  time  for  school  on  Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

The  following-  paragraphs  from  Miss  Philips'  report  on  the  summer 
school  describe  those  experiences  which  gave  the  children  the  greatest 
pleasure  during  these  six  weeks : 

"The  three  greatest  pleasures  the  children  experienced  during  the 
summer  wTerc  Mr.  Brown's  lecture  on  bees  ;  a  bus  ride  to  Martin's  Road ; 
and  trips  with  Mr.  Burritt  in  his  automobile. 

"Mr.  Brown  came  one  morning  and  talked  about  honey  bees.  After 
his  talk,  which  was  most  interesting  and  instructive,  he  took  a  group  of 
older  children  and  showed  them  the  bee  hive  with  the  bees  inside.  Those 
with  partial  sight  were  able  to  see  the  bee  first  coming  to  life,  the  queen 
bee,  wax  cells,  cells  filled  with  honey,  and  many  most  interesting  things. 
One  little  chap  had  his  hand  inside  the  hive.    The  bees  did  not  sting  him. 

"The  bus  ride  created  great  excitement  and  happiness.  The  children 
were  continually  expressing  their  delight  to  each  other.  They  sang,  con- 
versed with  strange  passengers,  remarked  about  appetizing  dinner  odors, 
and  wanted  to  stop  at  a  restaurant  for  dinner.  A  strange  lady  on  the 
bus  gave  Bertha  Fieden  a  small  papoose  tucked  in  a  tiny  Indian  cradle. 
Bertha  prized  the  doll  more  than  anything  else  that  was  given  her.  She 
took  it  everywhere  with  her — to  class,  out  to  play,  to  bed,  and  even  had 
a  safe  hiding  place  for  it  while  at  meals. 

"Mr.  Burritt  took  for  rides  those  children  deserving  rewards  of  merit 
and  in  these  rides  almost  all  were  included." 

Miss  Effie  Molan,  housemother  of  our  Cottage  "A"  boys,  acted  as 
housemother.  Instead  of  the  regular  help  employed  at  the  Kindergarten 
Building  during  the  school  year,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  employing 
new  help.  After  having  tried  both  plans  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  employ  our  regular  help  as  far  as  possible  as  they  are  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  these  little  people. 

The  plan  of  offering  opportunities  for  useful  employment  to  a  selected 
few  of  our  older  boys  made  possible  by  the  use  of  the  hospital  building 
as  a  boys'  cottage  was  continued  again  during  the  summer  of  1925.  Five 
boys  constituted  this  group.  Three  of  the  five- — one  of  whom  is  totally 
blind — all  three  full  or  half  orphans,  were  here  the  entire  summer  except 
for  about  four  weeks'  vacation ;  the  other  two  were  in  attendance  for  six 
and  two  weeks  respectively. 

The  time  of  these  older  boys  was  divided  between  poultry  work 
with  Mr.  Chambers  in  the  morning,  and  collecting,  caning  and  delivering 
chairs  in  the  afternoon,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hartung. 

Our  four  years'  experience  with  these  two  phases  of  summer  school 
work  has  so  convinced  us  of  their  value  as  to  spur  us  on  to  find  a  prac- 
ticable plan  to  enable  us  to  provide  employment  and  useful  occupation 
for  a  portion  of  each  day  of  the  long  summer  vacation  for  a  larger  group 
of  our  older  pupils  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  reach. 
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The  amounts  earned  through  caning  chairs  by  the  boys  who  were 
here  enabled  them  each  to  finance  a  two  weeks'  vacation  and  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  supply  of  much  needed  clothing. 

To  permit  a  plant,  whose  present  value  is  in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars,  to  be  entirely  idle  for  one-fourth  of  each  calendar  year,  when 
blind  girls  and  boys  are  in  dire  need  of  training  and  employment  involves 
an  educational  and  economic  loss  that  we  have  no  moral  right  to  incur. 

Inquiries  about  our  summer  school  are  being"  received,  the  most 
recent  being  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Texas  School  who  is  aroused 
to  this  need  and  is  determined  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Legislature 
at  its  next  session. 

With  an  increasing  realization  of  the  need  of  guidance  and  assistance 
for  our  pupils  and  for  newly-blind  adults  who  were  appealing  to  us  in 
increasing  numbers  in  their  initial  efforts  to  secure 
The  Salesroom's  remunerative  employment,  fifteen  years  ago  the  school 

.qoaTqoc   ear~~  entered  upon  the  experiment  of  endeavoring  to  meet 

this  need  through  the  medium  of  a  center  so  located  as 
to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  blind  and  their  friends.  The  keen  interest  and 
active  co-operation  in  the  project  of  Air.  Cadwalader,  late  President  of 
our  Board,  and  Mr.  John  Thomson,  then  Librarian  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia,  made  possible  the  opening  in  May  1910  of  our  "Sales- 
room and  Exchange''  at  204  South  Thirteenth  Street. 

Here,  under  the  guidance  and  inspirational  leadership  of  Air.  Delfino, 
the  school  served  the  blind  in  every  way  possible  under  its  charter  and 
within  the  funds  available.  Thirteen  years  later  (June  1923)  this  center 
of  vocational  guidance  for  the  blind  moved  from  its  first  location  in  a 
rented  building  to  its  present  home  at  1305  Locust  Street  in  a  building 
purchased  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose.  Long  before  this  the  project 
had  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

Not  only  has  this  centrally  located  center  of  activities  for  blind 
people  served  the  usual  number  of  blind  individuals  during  the  year 
under  review  but  it  has  also  provided  a  convenient  meeting  place  for  a 
half-dozen  organizations,  the  majority  of  which  are  concerned  with  the 
interests  of  the  blind,  young  and  old.  There,  too,  the  Board  and  the 
Committee  on  Admission  and  Discharge  meet  monthly. 

Eager  and  determined  that  those  who  see  shall  understand  the  blind 
and  have  faith  in  them,  Mr.  Delfino  has  secured  an  unusual  amount  of 
excellent  publicity  through  the  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  and  of  other 
Pennsylvania  cities  he  has  visited  during  the  year.  Xot  only  have 
informative  articles  appeared  among  the  news  items  of  the  day,  but  the 
reassembling  of  the  school  in  September  was  the  occasion  for  a  half- 
column  editorial  in  one  of  Philadelphia's  leading  dailies — a  rather  unusual 
occurrence  in  a  city  of  nearly  two  million  people. 
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Among  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania  is  ade- 
quate training  and  placement  of  the  capable  adult  blind,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  within  the  usual  working-age  limits.  "At  the  present  time,'' 
as  Mr.  Delfino  very  aptly  says,  "there  is  no  place  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania where  an  adult  can  receive  regular  training." 

To  aid  in  meeting  this  need  Mr.  Delfino  believes  "that  plans  should 
be  formulated  for  the  extension  of  this  work  of  the  Institution  and 
arrangements  made  with  the  city  and  the  state  on  some  per  capita  basis 
for  a  definite  period  of  practical  training  of  newly-blind  adults"  and 
suggests  "that  a  well-trained,  sympathetic,  industrial  home  teacher  be 
employed  to  teach  the  blind  in  their  homes,  or  when  feasible  and  neces- 
sary, group  them  at  the  City  Office.  This  teacher  should  instruct  her 
pupils  to  make  useful  and  attractive  salable  articles,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  idea  should  be  not  merely  to  keep  the  blind  occupied  and 
busy  but  to  have  them  receive  the  financial  return  from  their  labor." 

In  its  recent  report  to  the  Legislature  the  Commission  to  Study  Con- 
ditions Relating  to  Blind  Persons  in  Pennsylvania  included  among  its 
recommendations  the  provision  of  "adequate  facilities  for  the  training, 
placement  and  follow-up  of  the  capable  adult  blind,  speaking  generally, 
those  between  21  and  50  years  of  age,  the  number  of  whom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  estimated  to  be  2500." 

Only  those  who  have  tried  it  know  how  difficult  is  the  placement  of 
blind  among  seeing  workers ;  those  alone  who  have  succeeded  in  it  know 
the  satisfaction  to  placement  agent  and  worker  alike.  Each  individual 
problem  of  the  sightless  worker's  employment  thus  solved  increases  the 
self-respect  and  self-reliance  of  the  worker,  makes  possible  for  him  a 
more  normal  life,  effects  an  economic  saving  to  the  state,  and  is  most 
gratifying  to  every  worker  for  the  blind. 

What  more  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact  can  be  found  than  Mr. 
Delfino's  statement  that  40  blind  persons,  four-fifths  of  whom  are  totally 
blind,  employed  in  19  establishments  in  Philadelphia  are  earning  approxi- 
mately $41,576  annually;  that  13  men,  nine  (9)  of  whom  became  blind 
in  adult  life,  are  earning  approximately  $9,100  annually  as  newsdealers; 
and  that  seven  (7)  others  "engaged  in  miscellaneous  business"  have  an 
aggregate  annual  income  of  approximately  $4,368  ? 

That  60  blind  people — three-fourths  of  them  totally  blind  and  four- 
fifths  of  them  former  pupils  of  the  school — are  earning  annually  approxi- 
mately $55,000  is  a  striking  tribute  to  these  workers  in  the  dark,  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  man  who  has  placed  them,  himself  blind,  and  a  source 
of  constant  inspiration  to  the  staff  of  the  school.  Any  workshop  for  the 
blind  subsidized  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by  state  and  municipal 
appropriations  that  enabled  60  blind  persons  to  earn  $55,000  in  one  year 
would  point  with  pride  to  such  an  achievement.  How  much  more  satis- 
fying it  is  when  this  amount  has  been  earned  without  any  such  subsidy ! 
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The  experiment  begun  in  the  fall  of  1924  of  providing  for  our  teach- 
ers two  courses  of  training  along  quite  different  lines,  as  explained  in 
Pro  ress  in  our  1924  annual  report,  met  with  sufficient  success  to 

Training  of  encourage  us  to  continue  to  find  ways  to  stimulate  the 

Teachers  in  growth  of  our  teachers  in  service. 

Serv,ce-  While  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the 

study  of  so  encyclopaedic  a  book  as  Best's  "The  blind ;  their  condition 
and  the  work  being  done  for  them  in  the  United  States,"  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  as  a  result  of  even  a  rather  superficial  study  of  this  monu- 
mental work,  the  teaching  staff  of  this  school  is  now  better  informed  as  to 
all  problems  in  work  for  the  blind  that  must  be  faced — problems  involving 
not  only  the  training  and  education  of  blind  children  and  youth  but 
their  subsequent  employment;  the  training  and  employment  of  the  adult 
blind ;  and  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  all  blind  persons. 

The  course  of  lectures,  "Some  common  problems  and  objectives 
in  education  and  social  work,"  organized  and  conducted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  and  Health  Work,  was  helpful  and  stimulating; 
some  of  the  lectures  extremely  so.  These  lectures  were  given  in  our 
auditorium  before  the  entire  staff  at  4  o'clock  on  alternate  Thursday 
afternoons.  The  subjects  presented  and  the  names  of  the  lecturers  are 
as  follows: 

Objectives  in  social  work Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray 

Director,  Penna.  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work 

Institutional  resources  for  handicapped  children Sarah  H.  Spencer 

Supervisor  of  Child  Welfare,  Dept.  of  Social  Case  Work, 
Penna.  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work 

The  handicapped  family  and  its  treatment Karl  deSchweinitz 

Secretary,  Family  Society  of  Philadelphia* 

Social  treatment  of  the  dependent  child : J.  Prentice  Murphy 

Executive  Secretary,  Children's  Bureau 
The  adjustment  of  a  family  handicapped  by  blindness  of  the 

breadwinner  Anna  Budd 

Supervisor,  Kensington  District,  Family  Society  of  Philadelphia* 

Problems  and  objectives  of  public  school  education Edwin  C.  Broome 

Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools 

Individualizing  the  child  through  special  classes Francis  N.  Maxfield 

Director,  Special  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

A  sound  health  program  for  school  children William  C.  Ewing 

Director,  Philadelphia  Child  Health  Society 

Sex  life  and  education  of  the  institutional  child Anna  B.  Pratt 

Director,  White-W'illiams  Foundation 

Individualizing  the  child  through  social  case  work Edith  Everett 

Supervisor,  Dept.  of  Counseling  and  Training, 
White-Williams  Foundation 

Individualizing  the  child  in  the  institution Elsa  Ueland 

President,  Carson  College  for  Girls 

A  mental  hygiene  program  for  school  children Dr.  William  Sandy,  Jr. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Mental  Health,  State  Dept.  of  Welfare 

*  Until  October   1,   1925,   The   Philadelphia   Society   for   Organizing   Charity. 
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That  the  staff  needs  and  will  respond  to  inspiration  and  stimulation 
there  is  no  question  ;  the  best  method  to  reach  the  desired  result  with  a 
group  whose  interests  are  somewhat  diversified  presents  an  extremely 
difficult  problem. 

This  fall  our  weekly  half-hour  teachers'  meetings  are  concerning 
themselves  with  a  critical  examination  of  our  courses  of  study.  The 
entire  staff  has  been  organized  into  committees,  to  each  of  which  has 
been  assigned  one  or  more  subjects  of  the  curriculum  for  detailed  presen- 
tation in  such  form  that  it  may  be  mimeographed  and  thus  made  avail- 
able for  each  member  of  the  staff  and  for  others  who  may  be  interested. 
It  is  our  ambition  to  issue  the  report  of  each  of  these  thirteen  committees 
during  the  current  school  year. 

As  plans  for  continuing  and  expanding  the  work  of  the  school  were 
being  developed  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  there  was  an  urgent 
need  for  the  management  of  the  school  to  formulate 
Committee  on  definite  plans   for  the  future  activities  of  the  school. 

Accordingly,  the  Committees  of  Instruction  and  the 
Household  met  at  the  school  on  Tuesday,  August  4,  1925,  at  the  call  of 
the  President  to  consider  plans  for  future  developments. 

As  this  call  was  made  during  the  summer  when  many  members  of 
these  committees  of  the  Board  were  absent  from  the  city,  only  four 
members  responded.  These  four — Dr.  Hutchinson ;  Mr.  Sydney  G. 
Fisher,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Alexander  P.  Gest  of  the  Instruction  Com- 
mittee ;  and  Captain  Joseph  Lapsley  Wilson,  of  the  Household  Committee 
— with  the  Principal,  Mr.  Fisher  acting  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  spent 
the  entire  afternoon  in  a  full  and  detailed  discussion  of  the  future  policies 
that  should  be  adopted  in  order  that  the  interests  of  those  for  whom  the 
school  was  founded  might  be  served  best. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Fisher  named  as  a  "Commit- 
tee on  Future  Policy"  Mr.  Gest,  Chairman,  Captain  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Burritt.  Mr.  Fisher  was  added  to  the  committee  of  which  Dr.  Hutch- 
inson, as  President  of  the  Board,  is  an  ex-officio  member. 

This  committee  held  several  informal  meetings  for  further  study  of 
the  problems  and  presented  its  first  formal  report  to  the  Board  at  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  November  19,  1925. 

Even  the  limited  investigations  that  have  been  made  have  convinced 
the  committee  and  the  Board  of  the  urgent  need  of  sufficient  capital  funds 
to  continue  the  activities  of  the  school  and  so  to  expand  them  as  to  make 
more  efficient  the  training  provided. 

Some  of  the  school's  most  urgent  needs,  as  listed  in  the  Ninetieth 
and  Ninety-second  Annual  Reports  (1922  and  1924),  have  been  met  in 
part.  Others  there  enumerated  are  still  to  be  met;  notably,  "three  cot- 
tages:— one  each  for  senior  girls  and  senior  boys,  with  rooms  in  each  for 
teachers  and  members  of  the  staff,  and  one  for  the  Steward." 
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We  have  faith  to  believe  that  when  these  needs  are  properly 
presented  those  will  be  found  who  can  and  will  aid  in  the  noble  work  of 
providing  opportunities  for  skirls  and  boys  handicapped  by  blindness. 

The  report  of  the  temporary  Commission  to  Study  Conditions 
Relating  to  Blind  Persons  in  Pennsylvania  appointed  by  Governor 
Report  of  the  Pinchot  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  177 

Commission  to  of  the  Legislature  of  1923  was  submitted  to  the  Legis- 

Study  Conditions         j  ^        f  ig2S  j     acc()r(lance  with  the  provision  of  the 

Relating  to   Blind  .  ' 

Persons  in  Penn-  law.     A  summary  of  this  report,  prepared  by  the  Sec- 

sylvania*  retary  of  the  Commission,  is  included  in  the  appendix 

of  this  report.  This  summary  contains  all  the  essential  points  covered  by 
the  Commission  in  its  report,  which  makes  unnecessary  further  comment 
as  to  its  contents. 

At  the  call  of  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  Secretary  of  Welfare,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind,  which  was  created  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1925  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
was  held  in  Harrisburg  on  Monday,  December  7,  1925,  the  Governor 
having  named  prior  to  that  date  three  of  the  four  appointive  members  of 
the  Council  provided  for  in  the  law. 

The  Council  has  employed  as  its  Executive  Director,  Mrs.  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell  of  Pittsburgh.  To  this  new  position  Mrs.  Campbell 
brings  a  successful  experience  in  work  for  the  blind  in  numerous  capaci- 
ties, with  a  broad  and  sympathetic  background  of  general  social  and  edu- 
cational work.  Workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  state  will  be  in 
substantial  agreement  in  believing  that  this  appointment  augers  well  for 
the  future  of  Pennsylvania's  blind.  And  every  worker  for  the  blind  in 
the  state  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  development  of  the  policies 
of  the  Council  under  Mrs.  Campbell's  leadership. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Commission,  the  majority  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  workers  with  blind  people  and  therefore  particularly  interested, 
that  its  recommendations  have  been  enacted  into  law  and  that  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  has  begun  to  function  so  promptly. 

One  of  our  leading  local  newspapers,!  in  an  editorial  suggested  by 

the  breaking  of  ground   at   Fifty-fourth   Street   and   City  Line   Avenue 

"preparatory  to  the  start  of  construction  on  the  Col- 

The  Overbrook  lege   0f   Liberal  Arts,   the   first   unit   of   the   new    St. 

,-.         ,.      c-j  Toseph's  College,"  referred  to  the  new  location  of  this 

hxpanding  tduca-  *  ° 

tional  Center.  college  in  "what  is  generally  spoken  of  as  'the  Over- 

brook  section.'  ':     The  editorial  goes  on  to  say : 

"A  few  years  ago  the  Episcopal  Academy,  giving  up  its  quarters  on 
Locust    Street,    moved   to   that   section.      Recently   the    Friends'    Central 

*  This  report  may  be  procured  by  addressing  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell.  Executive 
Director.  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  Department  of  Welfare.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission.  Mr.   O.  H.   Burritt,  64th   Street  and  Malvern    Avenue,  Overbrook,   Philadelphia. 

t  The   Evening  Bulletin,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,  September  26,   1925. 
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decided  to  leave  its  location  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets  and  join  the 
(  )\  erbrook  group,  and  these  schools,  together  with  some  of  the  smaller 
private  academies  and  the  big  seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  and  the 
handsomely  housed  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  all  com- 
bine to  give  that  district  a  special  educational  interest.  There,  too,  before 
long,  is  to  be  completed  the  magnificent  new  high  school  which  the  city 
is  erecting  on  Lancaster  Avenue." 

This  editorial  has  suggested  an  inquiry  into  the  approximate  number 
of  students  that  may  fairly  be  included  among  those  who  are  receiving 
their  education  in  "the  Overbrook  section." 

Three  public  schools  within  a  radius  of  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
our  school — Overbrook,  Cassidy  and  Jesse  George — provide  educational 
opportunities  for  approximately  2600  children  below  high  school  grade. 

Six  private  schools  including  our  own,  Friends'  Central,  Episcopal 
Academy,  Miss  Sayward's  School,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  Academy,  supply  educational  opportunities  for  approximately  1425 
pupils  of  elementary  and  high  school  grades.  The  Overbrook  High 
School,  to  be  opened  in  September  1926,  will  accommodate  approximately 
4000  students. 

Two  institutions  for  advanced  learning — St.  Charles  Borromeo  Sem- 
inary, for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
St.  Joseph's  College — will  have  a  combined  capacity  for  800  young  men. 

Our  school  is  thus  seen  to  be  fortunately  located  in  a  growing  edu- 
cational center  which,  with  the  opening  of  the  new  St.  Joseph's  College 
and  the  Overbrook  High  School,  will  provide  educational  opportunities 
for  approximately  8800  students  from  the  elementary  school  grades 
through  college  and  theological  seminary. 

And  in  the  development  and  extension  of  our  rapidly  expanding 
policy  of  combining  our  educational  facilities  with  those  provided  for 
seeing  young  people,  this  educational  development  at  our  very  doors  is 
of  immeasurable  value. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Morris,  our  Kindergartner  since  February  1924, 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  to  return  to  her  home. 

Her  successor  is  Miss  Beatrice  E.   Plowman  of 
anges  in     e  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a  graduate  of  the  Harrisburg  Cen- 

tral High  School  and  the  Froebel  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  at  Harrisburg.  In  addition  to  her  professional  training  Miss 
Plowman  brings  to  our  work  some  excellent  experience  procured  by 
maintaining  for  two  summers  at  the  Harrisburg  Academy  a  private  sum- 
mer play  school  for  children  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age.  She 
seems  to  possess  the  qualities  that  we  consider  essential  for  success  in 
our  special  field. 

Miss  Lena  M.  Hibler,  who  has  been  our  principal  instructor  in  the 
Manual  Arts  Department  since  September  1920,  resigned  in  June  to 
accept  a  position  on  the  staff  of  Girard  College. 
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She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Nellie  M.  Warner  of  South  Wales,  N.  Y., 
a  graduate  of  the  Masten  Park  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Sargent  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training,  with  supplemental  train- 
ing at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Occu- 
pational Therapy.  Miss  Warner  brings  to  our  special  problems  a  back- 
ground of  fifteen  years'  successful  experience  of  which  eleven  were  spent 
in  the  field  of  physical  education.  She  has  entered  upon  her  work  with 
a  sympathetic  interest  which  augurs  well  for  her  success. 

On  account  of  ill  health  Miss  Sadie  E.  Brown,  assistant  teacher  in 
our  girls'  school  since  September  1914,  was  granted  a  temporary  leave  of 
absence  October  1,  1924.  She  continued  to  grow  worse  and  died  at  her 
home  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  December  24,  1924.  Miss  Brown  had  exceptional 
ability  and  an  unusual  understanding  of  girls,  particularly  those  of  adoles- 
cent age.  In  her  death  our  girls  have  lost  an  excellent  teacher  and  a 
sympathetic  friend. 

This  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  employment  of  Miss  Ada  K. 
Phillippy  of  Greencastle,  Pa.  Miss  Phillippy  secured  her  training  at 
Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  and  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
from  which  she  received  her  degree  in  June  1925.  She  has  had  two 
years'  experience  in  teaching  in  a  private  school  while  attending  the 
University. 

Mr.  Vrotiir  Arzrouni,  our  boys'  physical  instructor  since  September 
1924,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Harry  K.  Lynne  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  a  pre- 
medical  student  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Lynne  is  not 
unknown  to  us  as  he  was  last  year  one  of  our  readers  for  students  attend- 
ing institutions  of  advanced  learning.  He  has  already  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  leader  of  boys. 

The  death  of  her  father  made  necessary  the  resignation  of  Miss  C. 
Belle  Moore,  teacher  of  our  girls'  third  grade  since  December  1917. 
Miss  Moore  was  an  earnest,  painstaking  and  successful  teacher  whom  we 
regret  to  lose. 

She  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Ruby-Jo  Logue,  of  Gooding  Idaho,  a  high 
school  graduate  with  some  advanced  training  in  normal  school  and  in 
college.  In  preparation  for  teaching  blind  children  Mrs.  Logue  took  the 
Harvard  Course  which  has  been  given  each  year  for  the  past  six  years 
by  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  under  the  combined  auspices  of  that  Institution  and  Harvard 
University. 

Miss  Lucille  Mahan,  who  came  to  us  in  September  1912  to  continue 
her  voice  training  and  who  has  been  our  resident  teacher  of  singing  since 
September  1918,  resigned  during  the  summer  to  accept  a  similar  position 
in  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  with  increased  opportunities  for 
service  and  compensation. 

The   vacancy   thus   caused   has   been   filled   by   the   appointment   in 
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October  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Fox  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  an  experienced  teacher 
of  singing". 

The  death  of  one  of  the  members  of  her  family  made  necessary  the 
resignation,  early  in  January,  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Carmany,  housemother 
of  our  Cottage  "E"  girls  since  September  1922.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Palmer, 
who  had  served  so  acceptably  as  housemother  of  our  Cottage  "B,"  Cot- 
tage "C,"  and  Graduate  Cottage  (Hospital  Building)  boys,  filled  this 
vacancy  for  the  balance  of  the  school  year.  This  fall  the  position  has 
been  taken  by  Mrs.  Hannah  W.  Gordon  of  New  Egypt,  N.  J.,  who  had 
been  our  nurse  since  December  1918,  except  for  a  brief  period  this  year. 

The  vacancy  thus  created  in  the  position  of  nurse  has  been  filled  by 
the  selection  of  Miss  Louise  M.  Smyth  of  Wenonah,  N.  J. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  deaths  of  two  former  members 
of  our  school  family.  Miss  Fanny  Gutzlaff,  who  lived  at  the  school  con- 
tinuously from  January  1843  until  December  1919,  died  at  the  Chestnut 
Hill  Home  for  Incurables,  May  16,  1925.  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  our 
teacher  of  broom-making  for  many  years,  who  resigned  in  June  1919 
after  62  years'  connection  with  the  school  as  pupil  and  as  teacher,  died 
at  his  home  in  Indiana,  Pa.,  September  5,  1925. 

In  concluding  this,  my  nineteenth  annual  report,  I  wish  to  make 
public  acknowledgment  of  my  appreciation  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 

me  by  the  Board  and  of  their  continued  support ;  and 
In  Conclusion.  of  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  entire  staff,  which  is 

responsible  in  very  large  measure  for  whatever  suc- 
cess has  been  attained  at  Overbrook  during  the  year  under  review. 

STATISTICS 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  May  31,  1925 

Movement  of  Population 

GIRLS 

Resident   at   last    report 98 

Admitted 14 

Population    112 

Discharged     13 

Resident  at  the  close  of  the  year. 99 

Nationalities  of  Pupils* 

Number  of  children  foreign  born   10 

Number  of  children  native  born  of  foreign-born  parents 65 

Number  of  children  native  born  of  native-born  parents 163 

Number  of  children  native  born  of  unknown  parentage 3 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  June  1,  1924,  to  May  31,  1925 241 

Foreign  countries  represented  in  birthplaces  of  pupils : 

Italy    4         Russia    2         Hungary    1 

Poland    2         Canada     1 

*So  difficult  is  it  to  define  "nationality"  and  to  establish  the  nationality  of  our  pupils  that 
we  have  resorted  to  a  classification  by  place  of  birth. 
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BOYS 

TOTAL 

115 

213 

14 

28 

129 

241 

20 

33 

109 

208 

Foreign  countries  represented  in  birthplaces  of  parents 
12 


Italy 

Russia  and 

Lithuania     12 

Ireland     10 

Austria     6 

Poland    6 


England     6 

Germany    3 

Armenia    1 

Canada     1 

Denmark   1 

Hungary    1 


Turkey     1 

Austria-Poland    2 

England-Ireland    ....  1 

England-Wales    1 

Russia-Hungary    ....  1 


Age  at  Admission  of  the  28  Pupils  Received 
June  1,  1924-May  31,  1925,  Inclusive 


Age 

4     

5     

6     

No.      Age 

2            9     

2          11     

1          13     

No. 
...    1 
...  2 
. . .  3 

Age 

16  .... 

17  .... 

18  .... 

21  .... 

22  .... 

No. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Age 

26     .... 
31     .... 
33     .... 

No 

1 

1 

1 

7     

8     

1          14     

3          15     

...   1 
...  3 

Total  admissions. . 

..  28 

Ten  pupils  admitted  were  under  10  years  of  age,  the  youngest  being 
4  years  and  6  months;  nine,  from  10  to  15  years;  three,  from  15  to  20 
years;  four,  from  21  to  26  years;  one,  at  31  years;  and  one,  at  33  years. 

Of  the  pupils  admitted,  twenty-three  were  from  Pennsylvania;  three 
from  New  Jersey;  and  two  from  Connecticut.  Of  those  in  attendance 
during  the  year,  200  were  partly  supported  by  Pennsylvania  (thirty-five 
counties  represented);  twenty-four  by  New  Jersey;  nine  by  Delaware; 
three  by  Connecticut ;  and  the  remainder  by  the  institution  or  by  friends. 

Length  of  Time  Here  of  the  33  Pupils  Discharged 

June  1,  1924-May  31,  1925,  Inclusive 

Time   Here  No.         Time  Here  No.        Time    Here  No. 

Less   than  4  years  1         11  years  2 

1  year  3  5      "       1  12      "       1 

1  year  4  7      "       3         14      "       2 

2  years  6  8      "       2         15      "       3 

3  "       2         10      "       3 

Total  discharges 33 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  Those  Admitted 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  6 

Optic  Atrophy  3 

Iridocyclitis    (Traumatic)    3 

Buphthalmos    2 

Interstitial   Keratitis    2 

Purulent  Conjunctivitis    2 

Congenital    Cataracts    

Congenital  Dislocation  of  Lens 

Detachment  of  the  Retina   (Traumatic) . 

High  Myopia  

Iridocyclitis    

Microphthalmos    

Retinitis    Pigmentosa    

Sympathetic    Ophthalmia    (Traumatic).. 

Ulcerative    Keratitis    

No    Diagnosis    


Total    Admissions    28 
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Relatives  Blind: — One  girl  has  two  brothers  and  one  sister  who 
are  blind.  Each  of  two  boys  has  a  second  cousin  who  is  blind.  One  girl 
has  a  grandfather  who  is  blind. 

Health  : — There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  serious  illness 
among  members  of  the  staff  during  the  year.  The  matron,  one  of  the 
housemothers  at  the  kindergarten  building,  and  four  teachers  have  been 

absent  at  different  times  on  account  of  illness  for  periods  varying  from 
three  weeks  to  six  months. 

While  the  general  health  of  the  pupils  was  good,  several  cases  of 

whooping   cough    kept    the    kindergarten    building    in    quarantine  from 

Thanksgiving  until  Christmas.  There  were  also  a  few  sporadic  cases 
of  measles  and  mumps  during  the  year. 

Necrology: — George  S.  Barren  (Baranoski)  died  at  his  home  in 
Reading,  Pa.,  January  6,  1925. 

STUDIES  PURSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

GIRLS                   BOYS  TOTAL 

Kindergarten     16                  15  31 

Academic  Subjects 

English  : 

Reading    93                 74  167 

Writing   (Braille)    93                  74  167 

Spelling 93                 97  190 

Language    41                 20  61 

Grammar    36                 52  88 

Rhetoric   5                   8  13 

Literature     10                  12  22 

Composition     83                  48  131 

Physical  Expression  and  Declamation  : 

Elements  of  Speech  93                 97  190 

Impersonation     93                 97  190 

Presentation  of  Plays   78                 82  160 

Foreign  Languages  : 

Latin    13                 21  34 

French    4                   5  9 

History  : 

Ancient     5                 20  25 

Medieval     : 3                 20  23 

Modern     3                 20  23 

English 201  20 

American    40                 48  88 

Civics 10                  11  21 

Current  News    62                 85  147 

Science  : 

General  Science   30  30 

Nature  Work   44                 53  97 

Physiology   and   Hygiene    8                  40  48 

Physical   Geography    13                  11  24 

Geography    64                 67  131 

Physics    8  8 

Mathematics  : 

Number    Work    31                  12  43 

Arithmetic    46                 72  118 

Algebra     9                  12  21 

Plane  Geometry  3                  12  15 
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girls  boys 

Commercial  Studies: 

Business    Arithmetic    

Business  Law   

Typewriting     25 

Dictaphone     10 

Filing     25 

Shorthand    (Braille)     1 

Form  Study : 

Drawing    48 

Modeling    36 

Manual  Arts 

Woodwork     

Chair   Caning    43 

Carpet  and  Rug   Weaving 5 

Reedwork     10 

Knitting    61 

Hand  Sewing   42 

Machine   Sewing    40 

Crocheting     31 

Domestic    Science    6 

Physical  Training 

Athletics     66 

Gymnastics     66 

Corrective    Gymnastics    16 

Dancing    66 

Swimming    20 

Music 

Chorus   Singing   28 

Solfeggio    40 

Individual  Voice  Culture    14 

Piano     30 

Organ    

Theory    4 

Tuning    


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  following  for  the 
courtesies  extended  to  us : 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Parker,  for  season  tickets  to  the  Children's  Concerts  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Miss  Cornelia  Greenough,  for  tickets  to  the  Children's  Concerts  and  to  the 
Philadelphia    Orchestra. 

Miss  Anne  Thomson,  for  six  season  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  and  for  tickets  to  a  concert  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford   Hotel. 

Mr.  William  K.  Huff,  Executive  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Forum,  for 
eight  season  tickets  to  the  events  of  the  Forum. 

Mr.  Charles  Hirsch,  Treasurer,  for  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 
Societv  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Junior  League  of  Philadelphia,  for  tickets  to  a  play  at  the  Little  Theatre. 

Pupils  of  the  West  Philadelphia  High  School,  for  staging  "The  Mikado"  at 
our  school. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Anderson,  for  tickets  to  the  Mendelssohn  Club  Concert. 

Miss  Ann  L.  Mullen,  for  tickets  to  a  Musical  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Musical  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  through  Mr.  Clayton 
McMichael,  for  tickets  to  the  concert  of  the  Club. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Thayer,  for  tickets  to  the  Dayton  Westminster  Choir,  with 
check  to  cover  cost  of  transportation  for  pupils  and  guides. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Douglas,  for  musical  chimes  and  gong  to  our  Boys'  Glee  Club. 
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11 

11 

11 

11 

39 

64 

? 

12 

19 

44 

1 

15 

63 

15 

51 

70 

70 

94 

137 

10 

15 

57 

67 

61 

42 

40 

31 

6 

70 

136 

84 

150 

62 

78 

84 

150 

84 

104 

17 

45 

28 

68 

8 

22 

33 

63 

1 

1 

2 

6 

12 

12 

Mr.  E.  W.  Rubencame,  for  his  effojrts  in  aiding  to  secure  uniforms  for  our 
Boy  Scouts,  Troop  123. 

Girls'  Glee  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  entertainment  and 
refreshments  for  our  girls  in  Cottage  "F." 

Mr.  Walter  Wallace,  for  an  organ  recital  in  memory  of  Dr.  David  D.  Wood. 

Mrs.  Charles  Kimnerle,  for  the  gift  of  a  piano. 

Mr.  Ellis   Gimbel,    for  entertaining  the  pupils  at  the  circus. 

Temple  University  Women's  Club,  for  a  scholarship  in  the  Kindergarten 
Department  of  Temple  University. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Kurtz,  for  a  package  of  clothing. 

Mr.  Clinton  F.  Cordray,  for  a  five-tube  radio  set. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Linn,  for  chocolate  valentines  to  the  children  at  the  Kinder- 
garten  Building. 

F.  H.  Roberts  Co.,  for  three  dozen  boxes  of  Easter  eggs. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Murphy,  for  three  crates  of  grapefruit  and  two  barrels  of 
oranges  sent  from  Florida. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  for  a  copy  of  "One  Girl's  Influ- 
ence," in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One  Half. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Strong,  for  two  books  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  Two. 

The  Junior  League  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Philadelphia  Red  Cross  for  put- 
ting material  into  Braille  for  the  benefit  of  our  pupils. 

"The  Cubs"  for  entertainments  given  at  the  school  and  for  invitation  to  a 
special  performance  at  the  theatre  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Miss  Ida  Riegel,  for  a  gift  of  One  Hundred  Dollars. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Caledonian  Club,  through  Miss  Annie  Leslie, 
Treasurer,  for  a  gift  of  Ten  Dollars  to  our  Girls'  Glee  Club. 

"A  Friend,"  for  Ten  Dollars  to  the  girls  of  our  Harmonica  Group. 

Mr.  George  H.  Buckwald  and  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Anderson,  for  their  efforts  and 
initial  contribution  for  the  purchase  of  a  saxophone  for  one  of  our  pupils. 

The  members  of  the  Friends'  Sunday  School  Class  at  Lansdowne,  for  Fifteen 
Dollars. 

Mrs.  Albert  Hernig,  for  a  Christmas  gift  of  Five  Dollars  to  be  used  for  a 
needy  boy  in  Cottage  "A." 

Rev.  G.  H.  Bechtold,  for  a  copy  of  "The  Small  Catechism"  by  Dr.  Martin 
Luther,  in  American  Braille. 

Miss  Florence  W.  Fulton,  for  a  Christmas  gift  of  Five  Dollars. 

Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Saxman,  for  a  Christmas  gift  of  Twenty-five  Dollars. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Arthur  Bookmyer,  for  a  Christmas  gift  of  Ten  Dollars  and  a 
box  of  candy  "for  a  needy  boy." 

DeArmond  and  Company,  for  a  donation  of  Ten  Dollars. 

Miss  S.  Janet  Sayward,  for  the  loan  of  her  school  bus  at  Christmas  time  and 
for  a  gift  of   Seventy-five   Dollars. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Blind  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women; 
the  students  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  Villa  Nova  College ;  three  teachers  from 
Miss  Sayward's  School;  members  of  the  Junior  League  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  W. 
Carmine,  and  others,  for  volunteer  reading  "to  our  pupils  who  are  attending  High 
Schools,  Professional  Schools,  and  Universities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  BURRITT, 
December  17,  1925.  Principal. 
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PUPILS'  DAILY  PROGRAM 


6:20 

Rising"  bell 

7:00- 

7:30 

Breakfast 

7:30- 

7:45 

Bed  making  and  preparing  for  school 

7:45- 

8:00 

Walk  in  cloister  and  grounds 

8:00- 

8:25 

Study  hour  under  supervision  of  teacher 

8:30- 

8:45 

Prayers  in  Auditorium 

8:45- 

9:00 

Current  Events  read  from  daily  newspaper 

9:00- 

9:50 

Classes 

9:50-10:00 

Recess 

10:00-10:50 

Classes 

10:50-11:00 

Recess 

11:00-11:50 

Classes 

11:50-11:55 

Recess 

11:55- 

12:20 

Classes 

12 :30- 

1:00 

Dinner 

1:00- 

1:40 

Free  time 

1:40- 

2:10 

Chorus  in  auditorium 

2:10- 

3:00 

Classes 

3:00- 

3:10 

Recess 

3:10- 

4:00 

Classes 

4:00- 

4:10 

Recess 

4:10- 

5:00 

Classes 

5:00- 

6:00 

Free  time 

6:00- 

6:30 

Supper 

6:30- 

7:00 

Free  time 

7:00 

Bedtime  for  younger  boys  and  girls 

7:00- 

8:20 

Study  hour  under  supervision  of  teacher 

8:30- 

9:00 

Reading  to  assembled  classes  by  teacher 

9:00 

Bedtime  for  intermediate  boys  and  girls 

9:45 

Bedtime  for  older  boys  and  girls. 

The  program  for  Saturday  is  the  same  as  other  week  days  until  the 
dinner  hour;  after  that  the  children  are  free  to  receive  visitors.  To  a 
great  extent  Sunday  is  a  free  day;  there  is  a  teacher  on  duty,  and  chil- 
dren are  required  to  attend  their  various  places  of  worship.  The  rising 
bell  and  the  breakfast  bell  ring  thirty  minutes  later  than  on  other  morn- 
ings in  the  week. 
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Developing    self-control    as    well    as    physical    fitness 


LIST   OF    PUPILS. 


Enrolled  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  May  31,  1925 

FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 
GIRLS 

accession  residence 

no.                name                                                                received  by  counties 

2493  Andres,  Florence   1919  Lackawanna 

2700  Aurand,   Dorothy   Madeline 1925  Mifflin 

2421  Baldi,  Carolina   1918  Philadelphia 

2557  Barber,   Lauretta    1921  Bucks 

2475  Bavuk,   Violet    1919  Philadelphia 

2698  Bellman,   Catherine    1925  Berks 

2689  Biondi,  Annunciata   1924  Philadelphia 

2656  Braxman,    Minnie    1923  Philadelphia 

2570  Condran,  Mary   1921  Dauphin 

2701  Cooper,  Grace  Helen 1925  Schuylkill 

2597  Crawford,    May    1922  Philadelphia 

2694  *Curcio,   Evelyn    1924  Philadelphia 

2626  Damico,   Carmella    1923  Philadelphia 

2678  Deremer,  Dorothy   1924  Northampton 

2657  Deyarmint,    Ora    1923  Mifllin 

2183  Drissell,    Anna    1910  Philadelphia 

2609  Dunsmore,   Catherine    1922  Philadelphia 

2633  Fieden,   Bertha    1923  Philadelphia 

2422  Gane,  Anita   1918  Montgomery 

2524  Garrison,    Mary    1920  Luzerne 

2640  Genthner,  Esther    1923  Berks 

2692  Genthner,  Marian  Isabel 1924  Berks 

2371  Gillett,    Gertrude    1916  Philadelphia 

2569  Gordon,    Louise    1921  Franklin 

2485  Gorman,   Mary    1919  Philadelphia 

2567  Gorman,  Theresa   1921  Philadelphia 

2229  Griffen,    Meta    1912  Philadelphia 

2165  Gurtowska,  Valeria   1909  Philadelphia 

2494  Haines,   Mary    1919  Delaware 

2669  Henry,  Geneva   1923  Philadelphia 

2178  Hess,  Louise    1910  Philadelphia 

2702  Heuston,   Shirley  Ann    1925  Blair 

2672  Hilton,    Florence    ' 1924  Chester 

2566  Hoffner,  Jean    1921  Philadelphia 

2589  Jones,   Katherine    1922  Bucks 

2313  Keeley,   Frances    1915  Lehigh 

2406  Kemp,  Anna  Irene    1917  Lehigh 

2436  Kepner,  Dorothy    1918  Philadelphia 

2511  Kittinger,  Carolyn   1920  Northampton 

2352  Kutz,   Leah    1916  Carbon 

2679  Kutz,   Sophie   1924  Bucks 

2663  Leiter,    Margaret    1923  Perry 

2660  Lenhart,    Sarah    1923  Mifflin 

2677  Llewellyn,  Thelma  Dorothy 1924  Philadelphia 

2337  Loux,  Mary  1915  Luzerne 

2469  Lungren,    Isabelle    1919  Lebanon 

2544  McGinty,   Katharine    1921  Philadelphia 

2627  Mcintosh,  Mary  Catherine   1923  Cambria 

2449  McPeek,   Nellie  M 1919  Northampton 

2327  Maitland,  S.  Marguerite    1915  Philadelphia 

2559  Maynard,    Dorothy    1921  Lackawanna 

2504  Meadows,   Marguerite  V 1920  Dauphin 

2588  Merget,   Dorothy    1922  Philadelphia 

2397  Miller,  Dorothv  1 1917  Chester 

2499  Miller,  Mary  V 1920  Franklin 

2617  Milleysack,   Caroline   Bernice    1922  Lackawanna 

*  Readmission. 

45 


ACCESSION  RESIDENCE 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED  BY    COUNTIES 

2583  Molnar,    Alary    1921  Luzerne 

2482  Morrow,   Mattie  L 1919  Philadelphia 

261 1  Moyer,   Helen    1922  Luzerne 

2648  Myers,    Blanche  Ellen    1923  Union 

2440  Narducci,    Rose    1918  Erie 

2664  *Ochs,  Anna   M 1923  Chester 

2389  Ocksreider,  Grace  M 1917  Luzerne 

2227  Pauley,  Eva  May  1912  Berks 

2278  Picczynski,  Catherine  1913  Philadelphia 

2667  Popolchak,  Mary    1923  Susquehanna 

2501  Raihl,    Matilda   M 1920  Lancaster 

2602  Riedy,    Helen   Louise    1922  Lycoming 

2307  Rose,    Eva    1915  Philadelphia 

2641  Sapp,   Similene    1923  Philadelphia 

2351  Skelton,   Mildred  S 1916  Dauphin 

2156  Smith,  Helen  1 1909  Blair 

2649  Snyder,  Mary  Ellen   1923  Carbon 

2704  Sorensen,  Doris  Emma   1925  Philadelphia 

2349  Spunn,   Lena   1916  Philadelphia 

2668  Stein,  Virginia   1923  Philadelphia 

2260  Stern,  Ella  May  1913  Chester 

2647  Stern,   Sarah  Alice    1923  Chester 

2271  Stevenson,  Myrtle  E 1913  Northumberland 

2399  Sullivan,  Elizabeth  L 1917  Bradford 

2319  Tangert,  Anna  Grace 1915  Lancaster 

2659  Thorpe,  Lucretia    .  1923  Delaware 

2146  Turner,  Ruth  C 1909  Bucks 

2435  Weikert,  Lela  Grace  1918  Franklin 

2607  *Weiss,  Florence   1922  Lehigh 

2434  White,   Edith   Florence    1918  Wyoming 

2682  Woodburn,  Mary  1924  Luzerne 

2412  Zadlo,  Branislow   1917  Philadelphia 

2356  Zipp,  Annie   1916  Northampton 


FROM   OTHER  STATES 


ACCESSION  RESIDENCE 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED  BY    STATES 

2517  Adams,    Emily    1920  Delaware 

2593  Berry,  Helen   1922  Delaware 

2534  Bird,    Esther    1920  New  Jersey 

2453  Bowen,   Edith    1919  New  Jersey 

2637  Brooks,    Mildred    1923  Delaware 

2510  Clarke,  Mary  1920  New  Jersey 

2639  Davidow,  Mamie    1923  New  Jersey 

2691  *Dillett,    Izetta    1924  New  Jersey 

2366  Doran,    Ethel    1916  New  Jersey 

2658  Goheen,    Thelma    1923  Delaware 

250S  Hansen,    Clara    1920  New  Jersey 

2687  Harvey,    Ethel   Luella    1924  Connecticut 

2265  King,    Maria    1913  Delaware 

2381  Lynn,  Alberta   1917  New  Jersey 

2632  Morris,    Madeline   A 1923  Delaware 

2144  Rutherford,    Irma    1909  New  Jersey 

2451  Scherer,  Helen   1919  New  Jersey 

2629  Shockley,   Gladys   1923  New  Jersey 

2673  Smith,    Hazel    1924  Delaware 

2470  Steward,  Bertha  M 1919  Delaware 

2219  Tasch,   Kathryn    1911  New  Jersey 

2684  Todd,   Susan    1924  Connecticut 

2387  Wilkinson,  Jessie  D 1917  Delaware 

*  Readmission. 
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FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 
BOYS 

ACCESSION  RESIDENCE 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED  BY    COUNTIES 

2696  Adams,  William  Clyde  1925  Northumberland 

2515  Amadio,    Jesse    1920  Montgomery 

2610  Anderson,    Lloyd   W 1922  Northampton 

2263  Barren,  George  S 1913  Berks 

2496  Bender,  Frederick  M 1920  Lycoming 

2586  Bixby,  Ivan  Frederic    1922  Bradford 

2652  Bodzio,    Chester     1923  Luzerne 

2600  Boyer,   Chester    1922  Dauphin 

2562  Boyle,  John  P 1921  Philadelphia 

2488  Brader,  Irvin  1919  Luzerne 

2322  Braxton,  Alger  W 1915  Delaware 

2644  Brennan,    Martin    1923  Philadelphia 

2298  Brooks,   Samuel    1914  Philadelphia 

2688  Burke,  Elwin  Lewis    1924  Clinton 

2685  Buza,   Alexander    1924  Luzerne 

2695  *Carberrv,  Joseph    1924  Philadelphia 

2420  Chronister,    Sylvan    1918  Dauphin 

2508  Cicirello,   Alphonsus    1920  Philadelphia 

2431  Collins,   George  H 1918  Delaware 

2446  Collins,  James  W 1919  Delaware 

2454  Copeland,   Arthur   E 1919  Philadelphia 

2634  Cornelius,   Leon   W 1923  Union 

2439  Cox,    Allen    1918  Philadelphia 

2608  Decker,  Elwood    1922  Lackawanna 

2662  *Ditzler,    Harry    1923  Montour 

2654  Ege,  Carl  Robert   1923  Berks 

2683  Erb,  John  Russell   1924  Mifflin 

2479  Fenton,  Alfred    1919  Cumberland 

2665  Forbes,   John    D 1923  Franklin 

2320  Gabriele,  Louis   1915  Philadelphia 

2671  Gale,  Burton  R 1923  Wayne 

2703  Garrison,    Elwood    1925  Dauphin 

2270  Gavin,  Martin  Joseph   1913  Philadelphia 

2272  Gearhart,    Kenneth    1913  Clearfield 

2484  Genthner,   Charles    1919  Berks 

2521  Genthner,  LeRoy  Franklin   1920  Berks 

2335  Geroeskie,   John    "...  1915  Dauphin 

2571  Gesek,   Chester    1921  Lackawanna 

2560  Gleason,    John    1921  Philadelphia 

2651  Gotesky,  William   1923  Luzerne 

2582  Greco,  Vincenzo   1921  Philadelphia 

2353  Henry,   Edward    1916  Lancaster 

2613  Hersh,    Russell    1922  Lehigh 

2618  *Hill,   Harry  Leonard    1922  Philadelphia 

2532  Hoffner,  Willard  C 1920  Philadelphia 

2262  Jigerjian,    Garabed    1913  Northumberland 

2604  Jones,  William  P 1922  Bucks 

2394  Kearney,   Albert  J 1917  Philadelphia 

2395  Kearney,   Elmer  C 1917  Philadelphia 

2464  Keiper,   Ralph    1919  Northampton 

2553  Kendall,  James  Nelson    1921  Fulton 

2175  Kessler,   Samuel    1910  Philadelphia 

2598  Konkle,  George  M 1922  Lycoming 

2616  Langham,  William  Elmer  1922  Blair 

2285  Lare,  John  Wralter   1914  Montgomery 

2495  Lauster,    Paul    1919  Lehigh 

2396  Lechner,  Wayne  Gordon   1917  Berks 

2489  Leggett,   Thomas    1919  Philadelphia 

2680  Lengel,  Floyd  David   1924  Luzerne 

2433  Lugiano,   Frank    1918  Schuylkill 

2388  McCall,  Marcus  Kennedy  1917  Philadelphia 

*  Readmission. 
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ACCESSION 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED 

2373  McCullough,  Ray  Reynard   1917 

2542  McDonald,  Thomas  J 1921 

2505  Marinangeli,  Edward    1920 

2599  Mihalck,   Victor    1922 

2605  Miller,    Edgar    H 1922 

2675  Minko,  John   P 1924 

2643  Mowbray,  Edward  Maurice  1923 

2474  Mowery,    Edward    S 1919 

2452  Moycr,  Jerry   1919 

2621  Musselman,  Earl  J 1922 

2606  Neithamer,   William    1922 

2367  Noggle,   Ray    1916 

2528  Ortman,  Franklin  Joseph    1920 

2619  Pannszka,  Peter   1922 

2299  Pearlman,  Benjamin   1914 

2572  Piccioli,   Harry    1921 

2539  Pierson,   Thomas    1921 

2699  Plawa,  Stanley  Peter   1925 

2438  Ponett,    Charles    1918 

2681  Pratt,  Benjamin  Arnett   1924 

2625  Price,  Lewis  Leroy 1922 

2350  Puskoskie,   Charles    1916 

2292  Rettew,  Charles  Paul   1914 

2368  Rudy,   Joseph    1916 

2405  Ruth,  Jay  Clifford  1917 

2622  Savitz,  Donald  B 1922 

2498  Schlechtweg,    William    1920 

2293  Schreffler,  John  Cameron   1914 

2481  Schwering,  Charles  F.,  Jr 1919 

2642  Scott,  James  Warren   1923 

2636  Scott,  Robert  McClellan   1923 

2577  Shaw,    Bertram    1921 

2578  Smyth,  Charles  Raymond   1921 

2294  Snyder,   Chester    1914 

2429  Standish,   John    1918 

2428  Sterner,   Ralph    1918 

2655  Straka,   Paul    1923 

2686  Switra,    Anthony    1924 

2410  Thomas,  James  L 1917 

2413  Trapp,   Francis    1917 

2693  Turnbull,    James    1924 

2574  Veitz,    Edward    1921 

2398  Ventresca,   Edmund    1917 

2645  Ventresca,   Paul    1923 

2666  Visit,    John    1923 

2674  Watt,  George  Harrison   1924 

2216  Young,  John  W 1911 

2332  Young,   Paul  C 1915 

2697  Zarefoss,  Albert  Henry   1925 

2536  Zultanski,  Max  1920 

FROM  OTHER   STATES 

ACCESSION 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED 

2646  Allman,    Robert    1923 

2386  Aoplegate,   Edgar  Freeman    1917 

2491  Burns,   Donald   R 1919 

2555  Cifelli,   Norberto    1921 

2565  Fink,  Burton   1921 

2417  Forcelli,    Tony    1918 

2409  Glass,   Charles   Sylvanus    1917 

2615  Hassett,  William    1922 

2587  Kennedy,   Edward   J 1922 

2514  Kennedy,  Robert  C.  M 1920 

2705  Lyndhurst,  Arthur  Valentine  1925 
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RESIDENCE 
BY    (OUNTIES 

Cumberland 

Philadelphia 

Lackawanna 

Luzerne 

Carbon 

Philadelphia 

Delaware 

Cumberland 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Schuylkill 

Dauphin 

Lancaster 

Luzerne 

Philadelphia 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Northampton 

Philadelphia 

Northampton 

Schuylkill 

Dauphin 

Dauphin 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Philadelphia 

Lycoming 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Northumberland 

Philadelphia 

Lehigh 

Lackawanna 

Northumberland 

Delaware 

Lehigh 

Montgomery 

Wyoming 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lackawanna 

Franklin 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Somerset 

Luzerne 


RESIDENCE 
BY    STATES 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

New  Jersey 

Florida 

Connecticut 

Canada 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 


ACCESSION 

NO. 


NAME 


2554  Moore,  Earle  S 1921 

2372  O'Connor,  Murray  C 1916 

2628  Piehowski,  Joseph    1923 

2300  Putnam,  John  Everett    1914 

2592  Rohinson,  Leonard  A 1922 

2369  Sehweiber,    August    1916 

2690  Stuhl,  William  Joseph    1924 

Number  of  Pupils : 

Girls     

Boys     


RESIDENi  E 
BY    STATES 

New  Jersey 
West  Virginia 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
Tennessee 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 

112 
129 


Total    241 

Ages  of  Pupils  Enrolled 


Age 
Girls 
Boys 

Age 
Girls 
Boys 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17   18 

2 

1 
1 

3 
2 

4 
6 

5 
1 

6 
8 

9 
6 

5 
13 

5 
7 

9 
13 

9 

11 

17 

8 

6   3 

15   5 

9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

34 

41 

42  Tot'l 

5 
9 

2 
7 

4 
6 

5 
5 

5 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1  112 
.  129 

Of  the  total   enrolment  there   are    twenty-five   pupils   under   10  years   of   age; 
eighty-one,  from  10  to  15  years;  one  hundred  seventeen,  from  15  to  22  years;  and 

eighteen,  over  22  years. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  MUSICALE 

GIVEN   BY  THE  PUPILS  OF 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

AT  THE  SCHOOL 

Sixty-fourth  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  1  6th,  1924 
At  8.15 


PROGRAM 

1.  Processional  :  "0  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful" 18th  Century 

2.  Carol  :     "It   Came  Upon  the  Midnight   Clear" Willis 

3.  Organ  Solo  :    Toccata  Dubois 

Harry  J.  Ditzler 

4.  Anthem  :    "Like  Silver  Lamps"    Barnby 

5.  Carols  :  a.  "Carol,  Sweetly  Carol" Mansfield 

b.  A  Christmas  Carol   Brali  ms 

c.  Carol  of  the  Flowers Bas-Quercy 

d.  "The  Glorious  Song  of  Old" Mary  Loux 

c.  "Ring,  Christmas  Bells"    Bliss 

Junior  Choruses 

6.  Cantata  :     The  Shepherds'  Vision   Irene c  Bcrge 

Solos  by  Catherine  Dunsmore 

7.  Carols  :    a.     "Out  on  the  Hills" Geibel 

b.     "Ye  Shepherds  Awake" German 

8.  Anthems  :    a.     "See  Amid  the  Winter's   Snow" West 

b.     "Jesu    Bambino"    Von 

9.  "Silent  Night"    Traditional 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

GIVEN  BY 
Overbrook  Athletic  Association 

The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction   of  the   Blind 

Sixty-fourth  and   Malvern  Avenue 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Friday,   March  27,    1925 

Music   Furnished   by    the    Harmonica    Baud — Boys'    and    Girls'    School,    Conducted 
by  Mr,  Alfred  N.  Hoxie,  Assisted  by  Mr.  Fred  Sonne n 


JACK'S  BIRTHDAY  DINNER 
By  Edith  Palmer  Putnam 

Scene :    A  room  in  Jack's  home. 
Time :    Today. 

Cast  of  Characters 

Jack  Horner    Charles   Genthner 

Jack's  Mother   George  Konkle 

Witch   . . Thomas   McDonald 

Turkey Edgar  Miller 

Pumpkin    Robert   Kennedy 

Turnip    Thomas   Leggett 

Potato    Norberto    Cif elli 

Onion    Earl   Moore 

Cucumber  John  Boyle 

Cabbage    John    Gleason 

Corn Victor  Miha'.ek 

Mince   Pie    LeRoy   Genthner 

Cranberries — Bertram   Shaw,   Edward   Vietz,    Elwin   Burke,  Jesse   Amadio,   Alfred 
Fenton,  William  Jones,  Paul  Lauster. 


SAM  AVERAGE 

A  Silhouette 
By  Percy  MacKaye 

Scene :    In  the  Camp  of  the  Americans  near  Niagara  Falls. 

Time:    1814. 

Cast  of  Characters 

Andrew    Donald   Burns 

Joel    Arthur   Copeland 

Ellen    James  Thomas 

Sam  Average John  Forbes 

™e  Voice  \    A1         Braxt 

The  Music  I  & 

ALLISON'S  LAD 
By  Courtesy  of  Beulah  Marie  Dix 

Scene:    In  an  upper  chamber  of  an  English  Inn. 
Time:    One  midnight  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

Cast  of  Characters 

Of  the  Cavalier  Party  now  held  as  prisoners  : 

Col.  Sir  William  Strickland Francis  Trapp 

Captain  George  Bowyer    Albert  Kearney 

Lieutenant  Robert  Goring John  Geroeskie 

Francis   Hopton    Franklin    Ortman 

Tom  Winwood   Samuel  Brooks 

Of  the  Roundhead  Party: 

Col.  John  Drummond    John  Erb 
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ANNUAL  GYMNASIUM  EXHIBITION 

Pennsylvania   Institution  for  the  Instruction   of  the   Blind 

Sixty-fourth  Street  and    Malvern   Avenue 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Tuesday  Evening,  April  7,  1925 
At  8  o'clock 


PROGRAM 

Overture    Wayne   Gordon  Lechner 

Demonstration  of  Class  Work  Leader,  Ralph  Keiper 

Highland  Fling   Leader,   Ralph   Keiper 

Grades  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII 

Clown  Dance  Leader,  Chester  Bodzio 

Pyramids Leader,  Chester  Bodzio 

Grades  II,  III,  IV 

Morris  Stick  Dance  Six  Members  of  Gym  Team 

Wand  Drill   Team 

Parallel  Bar  and  Horse — Rings  and  Horizontal  Bar Team 

Blue-Eyed  Sally — Handkerchief  Dance  Six  Members  of  Gym  Team 

Rhythmic    Calisthenics    Team 

Tumbling  Eight  Members  of  Gym  Team 

Electric  Indian  Club  Swinging Mr.   Arzrouni 

Pyramid    Building    Team 
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RECITAL 

Senior  Pupils  of 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

64th  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Thursday  Evening,  May  21,    1925 
At  8.15 


PROGRAM 

Organ  Solo  :    Grand  Chorus Dubois 

WAYNE   GORDON    LECHNER 

Piano  Solo  :    Sonata  in  C  Minor  (First  Movement) Beethoven 

MARGUERITE    MAITLAND 

Choruses  :     (a)   The  Fisher  Boy    West 

(b)   Roundelay    McCollin 

Piano  Solo  :    Venetienne   Godard 

MARY    LOUX 

Songs  :     (a)  Moonlight    Cad  man. 

(b)  Song  of  the  Shepherd  Lehl   Korsakoff 

(c)  The  Answer   Terry 

CATHERINE  DUNSMORE 

Piano  Solo  :    Prelude   Rachmaninoff 

WAYNE   GORDON    LECHNER 

Piano  Quartet  :    Overture,  Coriolanus   Beethoven 

ANITA    GANE  MARY   LOUX 

MARGUERITE    MAITLAND  HELEN    SCHERER 

Piano  Solo  :    Valse    Chopin 

JAMES    TLIOMAS 

Piano  Solo  :    Witches'  Dance   Macdowell 

ANITA  GANE 

Cantata  :     The   Fairies    Hadley 
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GIRLS'  ANNUAL  CONTEST 

for  the 

JUDGE  MARTIN  CUP 

Friday,  May  29,    1925,  at    10.00  A.  M. 
The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Sixty-fourth  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 


Standing  Broad   Jump 

First,  Lauretta  Barber 

Second,  Grace  Ocksreider,  Lela  Weikert 
Third,  Mamie  Davidow 

75   Yard   Dash 
First,  Lela  Weikert 

Second,  Mary  Haines,  Mamie  Davidow 
Third,  Dorothy  Maynard 

Basket  Ball  Throw 

First,  Lela  Weikert 

Second,  Dorothy  Maynard 

Third,    Mamie    Davidow 

Points:    1st  place,  5  points;  2nd  place,  3  points;  3rd  place,  1  point. 

Individual  Score  of  Meet  in  Points 


6  ft.  2y2  in. 

6  ft. 

5  ft.  I0y2  in. 

11  1/5  sec. 


41  ft.  7  in. 
29  ft.  1  in. 
28  ft.  9  in. 


a 

C   3 

I-      r* 

n3 

PQ   £ 

_ 

Contestants 

'5'"' 

,_,  o 

o 

1  Q 

*^H 

H 

in  2 

r^ 

rt1^ 

pq 

PQ 

Lela  Weikert  

3 

1 

5 

5 
1 

3 

5 
3 

i 

13 

Mamie    Davidow    

5 

Lauretta  Barber   

5 

Dorothv  Maynard    

4 

Marv  Haines   

3 

•• 

3 

3 

Grace    Ocksreider    

3 
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BOYS'  ANNUAL  CONTEST 

for  the 

JUDGE  MARTIN  CUP 

Saturday,   May  30,    1925,  at    10.00  A.  M. 

The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Sixty-fourth  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 


Standing  Broad  Jump 

First,  Freeman  Applegate 
Second,  John  Erb 

Third,  Frank  Lugiano 

50  Yard   Dash 

First,  Franklin  Ortman 

Second,  Freeman  Applegate 
Third,  Leonard  Hill 

Hop,  Step   and   Jump 

First,  Freeman  Applegate 

Second,  John  Geroeskie 
Third,  John  Erb 


First,  John  Erb 

Second,  Franklin  Ortman 

Third,  Nelson  Kendall 


First,  Freeman  Applegate 

Second,  John  Geroeskie 
Third,  John  Erb 

100  Yard  Dash 

First,  Franklin  Ortman 

Second,  Freeman  Applegate 
Third,  Leonard  Hill 

Standing   High  Jump 

First,  Freeman  Applegate 

Second,  John  Geroeskie 

Third,  Frank  Lugiano 


Distance  9  ft. 

8  ft. 
8  ft. 


1^4  in- 
6  in. 
5l/2  in. 


Distance  25 

ft. 

sy2 

in 

23 

ft. 

22 

ft. 

8 

in 

ot  Put 

Distance 

52 

ft. 

y2 

in 

42 

ft. 

4y2 

in 

33 

ft. 

10 

in 

tive  Broad  Jumps 

Distance  28 

ft. 

M 

in 

26 

ft. 

7 

in 

25 

ft. 

7 

in 

Distance  4 
4 

4 


ft.  6  in. 
ft.  4  in. 
ft.  2  in. 


Points:    1st  place,  5  points;  2nd  place,  3  points;  3rd  place,  1  point. 
Individual  Score  of  Meet  in  Points 


Contestants 


0* 

be  & 

I- 

£    03 

6Q 

in  S 

0 

Three 
nsecutive 
ad  Jumps 

73 

6Q 

+j   bfl 

m  2 
PQ 

m 

0  2 

°>s 

Freeman    Applegate 
Franklin  Ortman    .  . 

John  Erb    

John  Geroeskie 

Leonard  Hill   

Frank  Lugiano 
Nelson   Kendall    . . . 


5 

3 

5 

5 

"3 

5 

3 
5 

5 

3 

i 

1 
3 

5 

i 
3 

'i 

'3 

1 

i 

1 

26 

13 
10 
9 
2 
2 
1 
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RECITAL 

Junior   Pupils  of 

The   Pennsylvania   Institution  for  the   Instruction  of  the   Blind 

Sixty-fourth  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Wednesday  Evening,  June   3,    1925,  at  8.15 


PROGRAM 

Chorus — Come  Again,   Beautiful   Spring    French 

JUNIOR    CHORUSES 

Quartet — Minuet     Beethoven 

CHARLES    GENTHNER  THOMAS    MCDONALD 

RAYMOND    SMYTH  SYLVAN    CHRONISTER 

Piano — A   Comical   Clown Krogman 

ROBERT    EGE 

Piano — Bird    Song    Erb 

THOMAS    LEGGETT 

Piano — Merry   Brooklet    Krogman 

THOMAS     MC  DONALD 

Songs — Windy  Nights    Crowninshield 

The  Land  of  Nod Crowninshield 

Singing     Crowninshield 

GIRLS   OF   GRADES    II    AND   III 

Piano — Playing   Tag    ! Cramin 

RAYMOND    SMYTH 

Duo — Valse   Mignonne    JJ'achs 

GLADYS    SHOCKLEY  MARY    LOUX 

Choruses — The  Funny  Man    Cotton-Marshall 

The   Owl    Gest 

BOYS'    JUNIOR    CHORUS 

Quartet — Village   Rondo    Dennee 

SYLVAN    CHRONISTER  RALPH    STERNER 

RALPH    KEIPER  EDMUND   VENTRESCA 

Piano — Scherzino     Mozart 

Valse    Mozart 

DOROTHY    MAYNARD 

Chorus — Song  of  the  Snowflakes Stulta 

girls'  junior  chorus 

Piano — Polonaise     Schmoll 

GRACE    TANGERT 

Song — Birthday    Song    Woodman 

MYRTLE    STEVENSON 
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Piano — Bagatelle    Scharwenka 

MARY   GARRISON 

Piano— Valse  Mignonne   Borowski 

GEORGE    COLLINS 

Song — The    Mariners    Johns 

ALBERT    KEARNEY 

Piano — Saltarello    Schmoll 

RALPH    KEIPER 

Piano — In    the    Forest    Rogers 

Elfin    Play    Rogers 

SYLVAN    CHRONISTER 

Piano— Fable    Raff 

HELEN    SCHERER 

Duo — Minuet     Mosskowski 

MARY    GARRISON  ANITA    GAME 

Choruses — Captain    Butterfly    Stults 

Down  in  the  Dewy  Dell   Smart 

GIRLS'   JUNIOR    CHORUS 

Quartet — La    Capricieuse    Eggcling 

MARY    GARRISON  LEAH    KUTZ 

MAMIE   DAVTDOW  ELIZABETH    SULLIVAN 
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DECLAMATION  CONTEST 

BY   MEMBERS   OF  THE  BOYS*  SCHOOL 

At 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction   of  the  Blind 

Sixty-fourth  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Friday  Evening,  June  12,  1925,  at  8  o'clock 
PROGRAM 

The  Old  Actor's   Story    Sims 

BENJAMIN   PEARLMAN 

How  the  Old  Horse  Won  the  Bet Holmes 

JAMES    L.    THOMAS 

Sohrab  and  Rustum    Arnold 

JOHN    GEROESKIE 

The  Cremation   of    Sam    McGee Service 

DONALD  R.   BURNS 

Keenan's   Charge    Lathrop 

ARTHUR    E.    COPELAND 

The  Execution  of  Montrose Aytoun 

GEORGE    H.   COLLINS 

Darius  Green  and  His  Flying  Machine Trowbridge 

WAYNE    GORDON    LECHNER 

The  Highway  Man   Noyes 

samuel  f.  brooks 

Judges 

mr.  frank  w.  steinbright  mr.  alexander  h.  crockett 

miss  mary  c.  gallery 

First  Prize  Wayne  Gordon  Lechner 

Second  Prize  Donald  R.  Burns 

Honorable  Mention  Arthur  E.  Copeland 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES 

of  the 

NINETY-THIRD    YEAR 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

64th  Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 
Thursday  Morning,  June  18th,  1925 

At  10.30 


PROGRAM 

Organ — Grand    Chorus Dubois 

WAYNE    GORDON    LECHNER 

Essay — Occupational  Therapy  as  a  Profession  for  Women 

CATHERINE   ELIZABETH    DUNSMORE 

Recitation — The  Last  Lesson    Daudet 

IVAN    FREDERIC   BIXBY 

Songs — Song  of  the  Shepherd  Lehl Korsakoff 

The    Answer    Terry 

CATHERINE   ELIZABETH    DUNSMORE 

Essay — The  United  States  Air  Mail  Service 

BENJAMIN   F.    PEARLMAN 

Piano  Quartet — Overture  :  Coriolanus   Beethoven 

MARY   LOUX  MARGUERITE    MAITLAND 

HELEN    SCHERER  ANITA   GANE 

Recitation— The  Lost  Word Van  Dyke 

MARIA   BELLAH    KING 

Chorus — The  Fisher   Boy    West 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 

James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  President 

Alumnae  Song — Alma  Mater 

Words  by  Amy  Halfpenny  Wier,  Class  of  1904 

Music  by  Sophia  Grabowski,  Class  of  1908 

The  Alumnae 

School  Song — Overbrook 

The  School 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1925 

With   Titles  of  Graduation  Essays 

Maria  Bellah   King — 

The  Art  Ideals  of  Richard  Wagner  as  Embodied  in  "Die  Meistersinger'' 

Catherine  Elizabeth  Dunsmore — 

Occupational  Therapy  as  a  Profession  for  Women 

Allen  Cox — Asbestos  and  Its  Uses 

John  D.  Forbes — The  Evolution  of  the  Pianoforte 

Benjamin  F.  Pearlman — The  United  States  Air  Mail  Service 

Class  Motto 
Steadfast,   Loyal,   True 

Class  Colors 
Gray  and  Cherry 

Graduating  Pupils  Receiving  the  J.  Francis  Fisher  Prices  for  Scholarship 
Maria  B.  King  Benjamin  F.  Pearlman 

Pupil  Receiving  the  Typewriter  Prize 

A   Typewriter  to  the  Successful  Pupil  in  the  Annual  Contest  in   Typewriting 

Wayne  Gordon  Lechner 

Pupils  Receiving  the  Harrison  Prizes  for  Patien.ce,  Assiduity,  2nd 

Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department 
Catherine  Elizabeth  Dunsmore  Frank  Lugiano 

Winners  of  the  Judge  Martin   Cups  Awarded  to   the  Pupils  Winning  the 
Highest  Number  of  Points  in  an  Inter-Pupil  Athletic  Contest 
Girls'  School — Lela  Grace  Weikert,  13  points 
Boys'  School — Edgar  Freeman  Apflegate,  26  points 

Harmonica  Group  Contest — 1925  Boy  Week 

Second  Prize — Silver  Cup 

Won  by  The  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  Harmonica  Band 

Winners  of  the  Declamation  Contest 

Wayne  Gordon  Lechner,  First  Prize 

Donald  R.  Burns,  Second  Prize 

The  Month's  Outing  as  Guest  of  the  "Order  of  the  Beavers,'"  Megunticook 

Boys'  Camp,  Camden.  Maine 

Granted  on,  the  Basis  of  Conduct  and  Character  has  been  awarded  to 

Edward  S.  Mowery 
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LIST  OF  LEGACIES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
THIRTY  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARDS  TO  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION   OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  list  appears  as  Appendix  No.  VII  to  the  Tenth  Annual  Report, 
being  that  for  the  year  1843. 


Abbott,   Timothy    

Allen,    Solomon    

Alsop,  Richard   

Armstrong,  Susan    

Ashhurst,    Richard    

Astley,   Thomas    , 

Baldwin,  Stephen  

Barton,  J.  Rhea,  M.D 

Beck,  Dr 

Beck,  Paul   

Becket,    Henry    

Bell,  Mrs.  W.  J 

Biddle,  Edward    

Biddle,  James    

Biddle,  Nicholas   

Biddle,  Thomas    

Birch,    William    Young 

Bird,  Charles   

Bird,  Thomas    

Birkey,  W.  J.  A 

Blight,  Charles   

Blight,   George    

Bohlen,  John   

Boyd,   William    

Breck,   Samuel    

Brewer,    M 

Brown,  Hanson  &  Co 

Brown,  James    

Brown,  James  D 

Brown,  John  A 

Brown,  M.,  Jr 

Brown,  Mrs.   S.  B 

Brown,  William    . . .' 

Bunting,  J.  F 

Burd,  Edward   

Burd,  Edward  S 

Butler,  Miss    

Butler,  John    

Butler,  Mrs.  Pierce 

Butler,  Pierce    

Butler,  Thomas    

Cabot,  F 

C.  D.   (per  Mr.  Vaughan) 

Cadwalader,  T 

Carera,   Madame    

Carey,  Lea  &  Co 

Carey,  Matthew    

Cash,  A.  D 

Chancellor,   Wharton    

Chauncey,  Charles  

Chauncey,  Elihu  

Chorley,  Henry 

Citizens  of  Chester  Co.  (per  W. 

Darlington)    

Citizens  of  Lancaster    (per  Mr. 

Coleman)    

Citizens     of     Wilmington     and 

New  Castle   

C.  J.  (per  Mr.  Vaughan) 

Coleman,  Mrs.  Ann    

Coleman,  Mrs 


$100.00 

30.00 

300.00 

30.00 

100.00 

130.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

1,100.00 

130.00 

100.00 

30.00 

30.00 

130.00 

130.00 

1,600.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

130.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

50.00 

30.00 

780.00 

2,100.00 

30.00 

30.00 

130.00 

30.00 

100.00 

100.00 

200.00 

30.00 

40.00 

253.00 

130.00 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

100.00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

530.00 

100.00 

130.00 

30.00 

929.26 

226.00 

837.11 

50.00 

1,000.00 

50.00 


Coleman,  E $2,033.00 

Coleman,  William    500.00 

Cook,  John   100.00 

Cooke,   Thomas    123.08 

Cope,  Alfred    30.00 

Cope,  Caleb    100.00 

Cope,  Israel     50.00 

Cope,  Jasper    30.00 

Cope,  Thomas   300.00 

Coxe,  Daniel   30.00 

Cromley,  Samuel    100.00 

Dawson,    Josiah    30.00 

Dewees,  William  P.,  M.D 30.00 

Dickson,  J 200.00 

Downing,  H 30.00 

Drayton,  Col.  William 300.00 

Drayton,  Col.  William 30.00 

Dundas,  James   50.00 

Dugan,  Joseph    30.00 

Dulles,  J.  Heatly 100.00 

Dunn,  Nathan  1,880.00 

Du  Ponceau,  P.  S 130.00 

Du  Pont,  C.  J 30.00 

Duval,  James  S 150.00 


Earp,  Thomas 
Earp  &  Brothers. 
Elliott,  Isaac   


30.00 

100.00 

32.20 

Elwyn,  Alfred 30.00 

Estlack,  Thomas    30.00 

Evans,  Charles  D 30.00 

Eyre  &   Massey 100.00 

Farnum,  J 100.00 

Fassitt,  Thomas   30.00 

Fellowes,  C 50.00 

Ferguson,  Alexander    30.00 

Fisher,  Eliza    30.00 

Fisher,  Mrs.  E.  P 50.00 

Fisher,  James  C 100.00 

Fisher,  J.  Francis    130.00 

Fisher,  Thomas    30.00 

Fisher,  Mrs.  S.  W 30.00 

Fleming,  Robert  30.00 

Fleming,  Thomas  130.00 

Folwell,  W 50.00 

Foster,  William    50.00 

Fotterall,  S.  E 30.00 

Fotterall,  S.  G 30.00 

Fox,  Charles  P 30.00 

Fraley,  John  U 130.00 

Friedlander,  Julius  R 100.00 

Friend  (per  J.  U.  Fraley) 50.00 

Fryer,  William   30.00 

Gaskell,   Thomas    Penn 100.00 

Gibson,  William,  M.D 30.00 

Glee  Association,  Phila 145.70 


Godley,  Jesse 

Graff,  Charles   

Graff,    Mrs.   Charles. 

Graff,  Frederick  

Grant,  Samuel 

Guest,   Anna    


30.00 

30.00 

50.00 

100.00 

100  00 

100.00 
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Guest,  Anna   (legacy) $500.00 

Hallo  well  &  Ashbridge 30.00 

Hamilton,  Miss  30.00 

Handy,  George   230.00 

Hare,  Robert,   M.D 30.00 

Harrison,  George  530.00 

Hart,   Abraham    30.00 

Hartshorne,  Joseph,  M.D 30.00 

Haslam,  John    50.00 

Haven,    T.    Albert 30.00 

Hazeltine.   John    100.00 

Hembel,  William   30.00 

Hemphill,  Joseph  30.00 

Henry,  Alexander   200.00 

Henry,  John    S 30.00 

Hogan  &  Thompson 30.00 

Hollingsworth,  L.  E 100.00 

Humphreys,   M 100.00 

Hunter,  Joseph  130.00 

Huzham,   Miss    70.00 

Hyde,   William    30.00 

Ingersoll,  Joseph  R 30.00 

Jackson,  Riddle  &  Co 100.00 

Jackson,  Washington    30.00 

Jaudon,   S 30.00 

Johnson,  A 30.00 

Johnson,  Lawrence  30.00 

Johnson,   Moses    30.00 

Jones,  Samuel  W 30.00 

Keating,  William  H 30.00 

Kingston,    Stephen    30.00 

Kohne,  Mrs.  F 30.00 

Kugler,  Dr.  Benjamin 30.00 

Kuhl,   Henry    30.00 

Kuhn,  Hartman   600.00 

Laguerenne,  P.  L 30.00 

Latimer,  John  R 30.00 

Lewis,  Lawrence    50.00 

Lewis,  R.  M 50.00 

Lewis,  W.  D 30.00 

Lex,  Mrs.  E 30.00 

Lex,  Miss  E 30.00 

Lex,  Mary  A 30.00 

Lippincott,  Joshua  50.00 

Lippincott,   Richards  &  Co 200.00 

Markoe,  J 30.00 

Maxwell,   Robert    330.00 

McAllister,   John    30.00 

McAlpin,  J.  B 30.00 

Mcllvaine,  Joseph  B 30.00 

Mcllvaine,  William   30.00 

Meigs,  C.  D.,  M.D 130.00 

Meredith,  William  30.00 

Merrick,  John   50.00 

Miller,   Abraham    230.00 

Miller,  W.  J 30.00 

Mitchell,  J.  K.,  M.D 30.00 

Mitchell,    Thomas    30.00 

Mitchell,  M.  W.,  M.D 30.00 

Morgan,   Benjamin  R 30.00 

Morris,  S.  P 45.00 

Morrison,  Mrs.  W 30.00 

Moses,  J.  M 30.00 

Moses,  J.  M.   (donation  by) 38.65 

Moss,   John    50.00 

Moss,  Samuel   30.00 

Mutual  Fund  (per  J.  E.  Erwin)  63.93 

Needles,  E 30.00 


Neff,  John  R $30.00 

Newkirk,   Matthew    105.00 

Oakford,  R 30.00 

Oliver,    Joseph    50.00 

Parke,  H 100.00 

Pepper,    George    530.00 

Peters,   Richard    30.00 

Phillips,  J 50.00 

Piatt,  William  50.00 

Powell,  John  Hare 30.00 

Pratt,    H 50.00 

Price,  Lydia  W 30.00 

Price,  Joseph   100.00 

Price,  R 380.00 

Ralston,  A.   G 50.00 

Ralston,  George   100.00 

Ralston,  Gerard    30.00 

Ralston,  Robert    150.00 

Richards,  Benjamin    W 30.00 

Richards,  Samuel    80.00 

Richards,  Thomas  S 30.00 

Ridgway,   Jacob    50.00 

Roberts,  Miss  E.  F 50.00 

Roberts,  Rachel  H 40.00 

Robertson,  James  S 100.00 

Rockhill,  T.  C,  &  Co 300.00 

Rogers,    Evans    30.00 

Ross,   James    30.00 

Rotch,  Thomas   30.00 

Rustic   Assembly    35.00 

Sampson,    B 30.00 

Sargeant,  Mrs.  Mary 30.00 

Savage,  John  30.00 

Schively,  W 30.00 

Schrack,   C 30.00 

Schott,  James    30.00 

Seybert,  Henry 50.00 

Shober,  Samuel  L 30.00 

Short,  William   130.00 

Sill,  Joseph 30.00 

Siter,  John   200.00 

Skirving,  John    30.00 

Small,  R.  H 30.00 

Smith,  C.   W 30.00 

Smith,  Jacob  R 30.00 

Smith,   J.   Brown 30.00 

Smith,  Samuel  F 30.00 

Snider,  Jacob    30.00 

Snider,  Jacob,   Jr 30.00 

Spencer,  J.  J 30.00 

Stewart,  T.  S.  C 30.00 

Stille,   John    30.00 

Stone,  Dexter   30.00 

Stott,   Eliza    180.00 

Struthers,   John    30.00 

Swaim,  William   30.00 

Swift,  John   30.00 

Sykes,  Mrs.  R.  W 200.00 

Sykes,   R.   W 100.00 

Symington,  Alexander   130.00 

Taylor,  Charles    50.00 

Taylor,  Charles    50.00 

Taylor,  James    30.00 

Taylor,  Knowles    1,000.00 

Thomas,  Abel  C 40.00 

Thomas,  George  30.00 

Tingley,  Clement  30.00 

Tunis,  Mrs.  E.  P 50.00 
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Vanderkemp,  John  J $80.00 

Vaughan,  John   350.00 

Vaux,    Roberts    30.00 

Vezin,   Charles    30.00 

Wagner  &  Brother 100.00 

Wagner,  Tobias   50.00 

Walker,  Lewis    100.00 

Wain,  Jacob  S 50.00 

Wain,  Lewis    100.00 

Wampole,  J 44.00 

Warder,   Benjamin  H 30.00 

Warder,  John  H 30.00 

Watson,  Charles  C 150.00 

Watson,  Joseph    30.00 


Wetherill,  Charles   $130.00 

Wetherill,  John    Price    50.00 

Wetherill,  Rachel   30.00 

Whitall,  S.  M 30.00 

White,  Ambrose  30.00 

White,  Henry   30.00 

Williams,  W.  J 487.50 

Willing,  Mrs.  R.  II 50.00 

Willing,    Richard    30.00 

Wistar,  Bartholomew   200.00 

Wolf,   George    (Gov.) 30.00 

Wood,  J 100.00 

Wurts,  Charles  S 50.00 

Yarnall,   B.   H 30.00 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Legacies  and  Contributions  made  subsequent  to  1843. 


1837 
1844 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1858 
1859 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1867 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 

1876 

1877 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1887 
1888 


William  Young  Birch. 
Edward  Peace,  M.D.  . 

John   Price    

William  R.  Lejee 

Richard   Ronaldson    . . 

Israel  Morris   

John  Bohlen  

Ann  McDonald   

James  Bayard,  Esq.  . . , 
Morris   Patterson 
Samuel  C.  Morton. 
William  H.  Drayton... 
Enoch  Rittenhouse 
Napoleon  B.   Kneass... 

Jasper  Cope 

Abraham  Miller 

Alexander  Stewart 

John   Wright 

Lawrence  Johnson 

Mary  Ewing 

Josiah    Dawson    

William  Duane   

Daniel  Grim   

Ann  Hertzog   

J.  H.  Hutchinson 

William  Miller 

J.  Sergeant  Price 

Sarah   Phipps   

John  Cadwalader,  Jr.  . . 

Charles  S.  Coxe 

Nathan  Barrett   

William  W.  Justice 

Jesse  George    

Stacy  B.  Barcroft 

Sarah    A.    Laussat-Jen- 


mngs 


1888 


Richard  D.  Work 

Catharine  Nixon   

Eliza  Hutchinson    

Eliza  Harland    

Mary  Shields    

E.   Claxton    

George   W.   Thorn 

Mary    Ann    Grier 

Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M.D. 

William  McCann 

Dr.  Lawrence  S.  Pepper 
Mary     Rebecca     Dailey 

Smith    

John  M.  George 

Esther  B.  Sterner 


*$1 10,304.62 

30.00 

1,000.00 

30.00 

500.00 

100.00 

95.00 

285.00 

100.00 

30.00 

30.00 

*280.00 

950.00 

30.00 

500.00 

*963.50 

100.00 

8,375.00 

1,098.36 

100.00 

1,000.00 

30.00 

446.50 

3,126.44 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

1,000.00 

30.00 

100.00 

95.00 

100.00 

*3,500.00 

2,244.00 

1,140.00 

50.00 

470.00 

*72.13 

414.61 

*195,148.46 

300.00 

83.34 

475.00 

30.00 

1,737.73 

2,500.00 


1843 
1847 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1849 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1860 
1863 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1867 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1875 
1876 


Dr.  Pierre  Antoine  Blenon 
William  Wallace  Cook..5* 

W.   H.   Dillingham 

Edward   S.  Whelan 

Elizabeth  Huxham  .... 

John  Notman 

E.   D.  Stott 

Thomas  P.  Cope 

Thomas    C.   James 

James  C.  Booth 

Thomas  H.  White 

Jacob  G.  Morris 

J.  S.  Wiegand 

Robert   M.  Lewis 

Jay  Cooke   

Sarah    Stille    

Archibald   Stewart    .... 
Hon.  Samuel  Breck.... 

Hannah  Parke  

Paul  Beck  

Maria  B.  Lentz 

Thomas  Trower    

John  Wiegand   

Jane  McCarthy   

Alexander  J.  Derbyshire 

Alfred  D.  Jessup 

Lewis    

Henry  Weibel    

Martha  Notman    

Jonathan   Tyson    

Richard  J.  Dobbins.... 

Edward  Coles    

Isabella  B.  Truman.... 

James   Pleasants    

Henry  I.   Stout 


1,201.49 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 


1876  Nathan  Sharpless   ... 

1878  Pennell  Smith   

1879  Mrs.  Voltz    

1880  Joseph  Watson  Hibb. 
1880  Alfred  C.  Harrison.., 

1882  John  A.  Jones 

1883  William   Miller    

1884  William  M.  Meigs... 
1884  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn 

1886  Unknown  Person   

1887  Casper   Heft   

1888  Henry  Seybert  


Joshua  C.  Lawrence. 
1888  John  A.  Dugan 


*$1, 720.00 

633,450.80 

30.00 

30.00 

94.50 

30.00 

1,048.80 

500.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

500.00 

30.00 

*290.00 

100.00 

400.00 

*200.00 

902.45 

500.00 

100.00 

90.00 

♦31,230.36 

30.00 

890.00 

50.00 

30.00 

30.00 

1,035.00 

950.00 

81.41 

100.00 

30.00 

950.00 

95.00 

3,500.00 

30.00 

1,000.00 

50.00 

855.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

285.00 

30.00 

30.00 

130.00 

500.00 

2,000.00 

285.00 
4,750.00 
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1889  Harriet   H.   Erwin 

1889  William  B.  Smith 

1890  Thomas  Drake 

1891  W.  R.  Lejee 

1892  Elizabeth  Schaffer  .... 
1892  "Unknown"    

1894  Susannah  Masson 

1895  Edward  Strickland  .... 

1898  "Unknown   Friend"    . . . 

1899  J.  Dundas  Lippincott. . . 

1902  Harriet  S.  Benson 

1903  John  Kay 

1904  Hiram  Brooke   

1907  Joseph  Lapslev  Wilson. 

1909  William   M.  Farr 

1910  Ann   Kerr    

1910  Thomas    Nelson    Page.. 

1913  J.  Johnson  Beans 

1915  Elizabeth  Roe   Dunning 

1915  Elizabeth  S.  Shippen... 

1916  Lydia   Yarnall    

1917  Michael  Williams   

1918  Ann  Amelia  Clark 

1919  Mary   C.    Speer 

1920  E.  R.  Ware,  Memorial. 

1921  K.  B.  Hurley 

1922  Estate  of  Alice  Lawless 
1924  Junior  League  of  Phila 
1924  Lansdowne      Friends' 

Sunday   School    

1924  Bella    Landauer    

1925  Estate  of  Mary  E.  and 

Martha  J.  Craige 

*  Gifts  aggregating  this  total  have  been  received  by  the  Institution  at  various  times,  but  for 
the  convenience  of  this  record  the  total  received  is  given  in  one  single  entry. 


1,000.00 

1889  Harriet  C.  Flickwir.... 

5,000.00 

95.00 

1890  George  D.  Rosengarten 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

1891  George  S.  Pepper 

8,262.50 

*2,505.50 

1892  Alfred   Bamber    

2,000.00 

10,000.00 

1892  Samuel  W.  Brown 

300.00 

190.32 

1894  Charles  B.  Birmingham 

570.00 

1,000.00 

1894  Charles   Wistar    

5,000.00 

500.00 

1897  A.  W.  Lutler 

5,432.67 

2,000.00 

1899  Stephen  Taylor   

738.74 

5,000.00 

1900  Leonard  R.  Hayes 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

1903  Catharine  H.  Raco 

98.83 

1,000.00 

1904  William  Neubauer   

506.19 

2,000.00 

1904  Sophia  G.   Coxe 

*15,000.00 

30.00 

1908  William  Warner   

*2,327.03 

10,000.00 

1909  A.   Buchanan    

147.89 

1,000.00 

1910  Margaret  S.  Roberts... 

1,752.78 

50.00 

1910  Ann  P.  Biddle 

950.00 

100.00 

1914  William  C.  Gilmore.... 

*1, 104.27 

950.00 

1915  Judith    Laurie   Frechie. 

204.00 

10,000.00 

1915  Amanda  C.  Woomer... 

414.66 

*6,705.06 

1916  Henry    B.    Palethorpe.. 

4,750.00 

1,510.15 

1917  Johanna   Zehender    .... 

500.00 

3,000.00 

1918  Isabella  Ireland   

988.49 

1,000.00 

1920  Lewis   S.  Ware 

43,902.19 

18,792.65 

1920  G.  W.  Aubrey 

100.00 

100.00 

1921  Adelaide  R.  Shaw 

5,000.00 

*909.43 

1923  Mrs.   L.   H.   Saxman... 

*65.00 

1,039.50 

1924  Selden  Twitchell  

5,000.00 

1924  DeArmond  &   Co 

*20.00 

*25.00 

20.00 

1925  Samuel  Lowenstein   . . . 
1925  Family    of    John    Cad- 

450.00 

10.500.00 

walader    

1.000.00 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Institution  is  located  at  Sixty-Fourth  Street  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  ( )verbrook  is  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  and 
may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the  city  either  by  street  car  or  by 
railroad  from  Broad  Street  Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story  of  its  purpose. 
The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils  are  school  boys  and  school  girls 
who  happen  to  be  blind,  or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a 
state  institution,  though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are  partially 
met  by  the  state.  It  is  supported  in  part  by  bequests  and  the  interest  on 
invested  endowment  funds. 

The  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  having  no  schools  for  the 
blind,  send  their  pupils  to  schools  in  adjacent  states;  a  liberal  number 
come  to  our  school. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $625  for  the  school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above  which  it  will 
not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers  not  to  admit  an  applicant  too 
young  to  dress  or  care  for  himself,  or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the 
discipline  of  schools  adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must 
be  young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing;  and  in  no  instance  will  it 
assume  the  permanent  care  of  anyone.  Its  character  of  school  must  be 
preserved  at  all  hazards ;  and  it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will 
interfere  with  its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give  its  pupils  for 
forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stimulating  environment.  Just  as 
much  care  and  attention  are  given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when 
in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach;  and,  to  further 
these  ends,  its  buildings  have  been  arranged  on  the  cottage  plan,  each 
pupil  having  his  home  and  his  housemother.  Only  children  of  kinder- 
garten age  are  assigned  to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils 
cannot  mingle  with  them. 

The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and  broad.  It  em- 
braces the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools,  with  special 
attention  given  to  instrumental  and  vocal  music  and  pianoforte  tuning. 

Attendance  upon  physical  exercises,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
gymnasium,  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required  to  attend 
the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents  or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that  time  pupils 
are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 
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Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 
The  Institution  has  maintained  since  May,  1910  a  Salesroom  and 
Exchange  in  the  heart  of  the  city  (originally  at  204  South  Thirteenth 
Street,  removed  June  16,  1923  to  1305  Locust  Street)  where  orders  are 
taken  for  piano  tuning,  chair  caning,  weaving  of  rag  rugs  and  carpets, 
brooms,  and  knitted,  crocheted  and  other  generally  useful  articles.  Here, 
too,  are  displayed  various  articles  made  by  the  blind. 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
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APPENDIX 


TRIBUTES  TO  MR.  CADWALADER 

At  their  regular  monthly  meeting,  March  19,  1925,  the  Hoard 
adopted  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes  the  following  tribute 
prepared  by 

Mr.  George  S.  Robbixs 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Household 

The  Managers  of  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  record  with  sorrow  the  death  of  their  honored  and  loved 
President,  John  Cadwalader. 

Though  in  delicate  health  for  the  past  year,  with  serenity  and  cour- 
age he  continued  to  perform  his  many  and  varied  duties. 

On  Thursday,  February  19,  1925,  he  was  present  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Board,  and,  in  his  tender  greeting  of  his  colleagues, 
there  seemed  a  prophetic  realization  of  the  long  farewell. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  March  11,  he  was  present  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Directors  of  the  Mutual  Assurance  Society,  held  at  240  South 
Fourth  Street,  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  in  1843.  There  he  was 
seized  with  heart-failure,  and,  carried  to  his  home,  died  shortly  after, 
without  regaining  consciousness. 

It  is  difficult  to  compress  within  the  limits  of  these  minutes  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  character  and  work  of  the  late  President. 

He  inherited  from  a  worthy  ancestry  superior  intellectual  abilities 
and  the  tradition  of  service  and  duty  to  the  State.  These  talents  he 
trained  by  industrious  application  to  the  study  of  the  law,  until,  at  an 
early  age,  he  won  an  equipment  and  culture  that  well  fitted  him  for  the 
many  posts  of  responsibility  he  was  called  to  assume. 

In  1870,  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  became  a  manager  of 
this  Institution  and  in  1896  its  President.  Since  then,  for  twenty-eight 
years,  he  presided  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  this  Board  with  punctilious 
regularity,  not  permitting  his  summer  vacations  to  interfere.  The  alert- 
ness, freshness  and  vigor  of  his  mind  inspired  these  occasions. 

During  his  long  term  of  office  he  was  absent  but  once  from  the 
Commencement  Exercises  at  the  school.  He  never  failed  to  address  the 
graduating  class  with  words  of  encouragement  and  kindliest  interest. 

His  record,  therefore,  is  one  of  fifty-rive  years  of  zealous,  intelligent 
devotion  to  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind.  Xo  demand  on  his 
labor,  no  sacrifice  of  his  time  in  this  cause  was  considered  too  great  by 
him ;  his  store  was  boundless.  With  remarkable  vitality,  keenness  of 
intellect,  and  boyish  enthusiasm,  sustained  to  the  very  end,  he  applied  his 
powers  to  his  many  activities. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  pause  and  contemplate  this  life  of  wise  altru- 
ism. It  is  pleasant  to  accord  it  a  sincere  tribute  of  honor  and  esteem. 
It  were  a  worthy  thing  to  emulate  its  example. 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  A.  M. 
Director,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
Formerly  Principal,  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

of  the  Blind 

Looking  back  upon  my  years  in  Philadelphia,  I  see  the  personality 
of  Mr.  Cadwalader  infused  into  what  came  to  be  Overbrook.  A  president 
who   believed    less    in   blind   youth    could    not    have    built    for   them    so 
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beautiful  a  home.     No  one  had  ever  done  it  before.     Ten  others  have 
since  taken  their  cue  from  it. 

Mr.  Cadwalader  made  the  pupils  feel  that  he  believed  in  them,  shak- 
ing hands  with  all  in  a  manner  that  was  both  kindly  and  hearty.  The 
many  teachers  he  could  nearly  always  address  by  name,  and  they  liked 
that.  Me,  as  principal,  he  encouraged  and  supported.  I  wanted  to  do 
my  best  because  I  felt  that  he  expected  nothing  less.  Under  such  inspira- 
tion Overbrook  did  excel;  it  came  to  harbor  a  beautiful  spirit.  Mr.  Cad- 
walader glowed  with  pride  in  its  achievements.  Indeed,  his  was  the  prac- 
tical optimism  which  has  made  Overbrook  grow  ever  better.  He  really 
believed  it  to  be  the  best  school  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  said  so. 
He  was  the  ideal  president. 

By  Josephine  L.  Chrysler,  A.  B. 
Head  Mistress,  Girls'  Department 

A  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  sparkling  with  brilliant  intellect  and  set 
in  the  gold  of  true  aristocracy ;  shaped  on  the  wheel  of  kindness ;  polished 
by  beautiful  manners ;  catching  light  in  his  heart  and  giving  it  out  to 
all  who  crossed  his  path,  even  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness — this  was  Mr. 
Cadwalader. 

By  the  Alumni  and  the  Alumnae 

Elwood  M.  Go  van,  A.  B. 

Overbrook,  1901 ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1906 

The  passing  away  of  any  individual  with  whom  we  are  associated 
is  generally  to  be  regretted ;  but  when  such  has  been  conspicuous  in 
his  particular  sphere,  it  is  like  the  removal  of  a  mountain  from  a 
familiar  landscape. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  in  words  to  the  splendid  career 
of  John  Cadwalader,  Senior,  for  fifty-five  years  an  active  member  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  Institution  and  for  twenty-eight  its  enthu- 
siastic President.  His  noble,  steadfast,  and  self-sacrificing  interest  in  the 
school  has  left  its  impress  upon  the  many  lives  that  have  come  under  its 
influence  and  that  a  character  of  such  standing  and  effect  has  manifested 
such  devotion  cannot  help  but  be  widely  appreciated.  Doubtless  he  did 
more  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  than  any  person  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  He  was  an  executive  and,  through  his  individual  guidance  and 
clear  aims,  Overbrook  reached  high  standards,  in  addition  to  finding  in 
him  considerable  financial  security. 

Personally,  Mr.  Cadwalader  was  of  the  Jeffersonian  type  of  gentle- 
man— ever  democratic,  refined,  and  friendly.  His  amiable  manner  and 
cordiality  will  long  be  missed  even  by  those  accustomed  to  pass  him  only 
occasionally,  for  all  feel  that  he  was  a  man  that  lived  for  others. 

We  will  not  elaborate  on  as  extensive  an  activity  as  that  demon- 
strated by  his  philanthropic  life ;  though  we  cannot  refrain  from  mention 
of  his  encouraging  attitude  towards  the  Alumnae  and  Alumni  Associa- 
tions, and  his  admirable  work  at  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged 
Blind,  of  which  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  making  a  generous  gift  to  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  on  the 
evening  before  his  death  he  referred  to  the  deed  as  his  "wish"  before  his 
days  of  usefulness  were  past. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  how  generosity  and  usefulness  characterized 
his  entire  life. 
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Howard  B.  Burritt,  B.  S. 
Ovcrbrook,  1912;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917 

Whether  present  or  former  pupils,  Alumnae  or  Alumni  of  Over- 
brook,  the  life,  work  and  memory  of  the  late  John  Cadwalader  must  ever 
be  a  challenge  to  the  Institution  with  which  he  was  connected  for  fifty- 


five  years  and  which  he  served  twenty-eight  years  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

In  work  for  the  blind  in  general,  Mr.  Cadwalader  always  took  a 
keen  interest.  Like  all  others  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  sightless  at 
heart,  his  ambition  was  to  see  them  become  normal,  useful  members  of 
society.  His  work  in  this  great  cause  was  centered  in  the  Overbrook 
School  which  he  served  so  faithfully.  It  was  long  his  boast  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  is  the  foremost  school  for  the  blind  in  America. 

To  give  the  boys  and  girls  of  Overbrook  a  good  education  and  a 
comfortable  home  was  his  object.  To  this  end,  he  approved  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  of  money.  Once  outside  the  Institution,  Air.  Cad- 
walader's  interest  in  Alumnae  and  Alumni  or  former  pupils  found 
expression  in  the  aid  given  those  seeking  employment.  He  liked  to  hear 
of  nothing  better  than  the  success  of  this  person  or  that,  of  a  new  field 
entered  by  the  blind,  of  old  ambitions  realized. 

Himself  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  John 
Cadwalader  was  a  great  believer  in  higher  education  for  the  blind.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  was  instrumental  in  providing  scholarships 
for  needy,  conscientious  students  to  go  on  with  their  education.  The 
result  has  been  an  enlightened,  wide-awake  college  graduate  group  of 
young  men  and  women.  True  it  is  that  not  all  of  these  are  employed, 
but  the  college  education  has  enhanced  their  chance  for  success  infinitely. 

Time  will  strengthen  the  influence  which  John  Cadwalader  has 
exercised  upon  the  blind.  If  he  has  meant  anything  to  Overbrook  and 
the  world  of  the  sightless,  he  has  set  a  high  standard  which  it  will  be 
well  for  posterity  to  maintain. 

Amy  Halfpenny  Wier 
Ovcrbrook,  1904;  West  Chester  Normal  School,  1907 

One  of  the  happy  memories  of  my  early  school  days  at  Overbrook 
is  the  recollection  of  the  annual  Commencement  Day  exercises,  with  the 
never-failing  presence  of  Mr.  Cadwalader.  His  kindly  greeting,  his 
gracious  manner,  and  his  encouraging  w7ords  were  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  every  young  student ;  and  his  enthusiasm  for  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  urged  many  a  pupil  in  the  grades  to  aspire  to  a  diploma. 
When  the  day  of  my  own  graduation  arrived,  I  felt  the  thrill  of  achieve- 
ment at  receiving  that  coveted  parchment  from  the  hand  of  this  kind 
president.  As  an  alumna  and  teacher  at  the  school  I  came  to  know 
this  great  man  as  a  kind  personal  friend,  not  only  to  myself  but  to  many 
other  young  women  who  had  gone  out  from  the  school  to  meet  the 
hard  problems  of  life. 

I  like  to  recall  a  picture  of  Air.  Cadwalader  as  he  once  met  me,  by 
his  appointment,  in  his  down  town  office.  There,  in  the  heart  of  the 
historical  section  of  Philadelphia,  he  greeted  me  immediately  upon 
entrance,  with  none  of  the  ceremony  that  typifies  the  modern  office,  and 
himself  ushered  me  into  his  private  room  with  all  the  courtesy  and 
dignity  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.     A  great  log  crackled  in  the 
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deep  fire-place,  and  a  cheery  atmosphere  of  hospitality  prevailed,  so  that 
one   felt   not  the  awe  of  the  great  lawyer  but  only  the  kindly  presence 

of  a  friend. 

In  the  hour  of  bereavement  I  had  sought  his  legal  and  financial 
advice,  and  at  this  meeting  Mr.  Cadwalader  began  the  voluntary  adminis- 
tration of   my   private  affairs,   which   he  continued   throughout   his   life. 

Nor  was  he  content  with  this  service  for,  when  I  would  have  relieved 
him  of  the  responsibility  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  my  distant 
home,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  already  arranged  for  his  son,  Mr.  John 
Cadwalader,  Jr.,  to  continue  his  good  work;  so  that,  even  though  the 
father  has  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond,  I  am  still  the  grateful  recipient 
of  his  noble  benefaction.  In  this  gratuitous  service  to  me  Mr.  Cadwalader 
was  pleased  to  call  me  his  client,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  fee  of  his  most 
wealthy  client  could  have  purchased  from  him  greater  consideration  or 
more  valuable  advice  than  that  which  he  so  freely  bestowed  upon  me.  He 
was  always  interested  in  my  undertakings  and  derived  great  satisfaction 
that  the  investments  he  had  made  for  me  proved  so  profitable.  His 
business  letters  always  contained  some  kindly  personal  message  and  were 
sometimes  written  in  his  own  hand  while  away  on  a  vacation. 

For  these  many  reasons  I  cherish  the  memory  of  Mr.  Cadwalader  as 
a  noble  example,  a  beloved  friend,  and  a  kind  benefactor. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  SADIE  E.  BROWN* 

Josephine  L.  Chrysler,  A.  B. 
Head  Mistress,  Girls'  Department 

Note: — This  tribute  was  read  by  Miss  Chrysler  to  the  girls  after  morning 
prayers  in  the  auditorium,  Wednesday,  January  7,  1925,  immediately  after  the 
return  of  the  pupils   from  the  Christmas  vacation. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about  something  of  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  speak — Miss  Brown's  leaving  us.  We  all  knew  Miss 
Brown,  for  she  lived  and  worked  among  us  for  so  long.  I  can  add  little 
to  our  knowledge  of  her  but  I  think  it  well  for  us  to  pause  and  consider 
for  a  moment  what  were  those  qualities  which  made  Miss  Brown  an 
efficient  teacher  and  a  loyal  friend. 

The  first  impression  which  I  think  Miss  Brown  made  was  one  of 
quiet  dignity.  This  pervaded  all  she  did  and  made  it  impossible  for 
anyone  to  infringe  upon  her  rights. 

In  the  second  place  I  would  mention  her  gifts  as  a  teacher.  To  visit 
her  classroom,  with  its  perfect  discipline  and  the  work  going  quietly 
forward,  was  a  joy  and  an  inspiration.  She  was  thorough  and  pains- 
taking, and  gave  to  her  pupils  much  of  inspiration. 

Next  I  would  speak  of  her  idealism.  The  daily  task  for  her  was 
glorified  by  her  love  for  and  interest  in  it.  She  ever  held  herself  and 
her  girls  to  the  highest  standards  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  your 
standards  were  raised.  Whether  you  realized  it  or  not,  no  girl  came 
under  Miss  Brown's  influence  who  did  not  improve. 

I  wish  also  to  speak  of  the  love  and  loyalty  which  were  so  finely 
exemplified  in  Miss  Brown's  life  and  work.  She  loved  her  girls  and  she 
loved  her  work.    She  gave  you  her  best ;  never  second  best.     Her  brother 
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told  me  that  a  year  or  two  ago  he  suggested  that  she  make  a  change,  get 

into  some  larger  work,  something-  more  worthy  of  her  powers.  "What 
work,"  she  asked,  "is  larger  or  more  worth  while  than  our  work  at 
Overbrook?"  "And  after  she  had  talked  with  me  about  it,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  she  was  right,"  he  said  ;  "it  is  a  big  work  and  it  is  worth 
while.'' 

Miss  Brown  loved  you  all.  She  was  especially  interested  in  the  little 
people  coming  over  from  the  kindergarten.  She  would  often  say  "Who 
is  coming  over  this  year?"  and  make  some  interested  comment. 

I  remember  once  she  stood  in  the  hall  watching  two  new  little  girls. 
They  had  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  reach  the  numbers  on  their  lockers. 
''Aren't  they  dear?"  Miss  Brown  said.  That  was  a  good  while  ago, 
because  those  little  girls  were  Grace  and  Frances. 

But  that  was  ever  Miss  Brown's  attitude  toward  our  Girls'  School. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  be  loyal  to  an  individual  but  a  difficult  thing  to  be 
loyal  to  an  institution.  Miss  Brown  felt  towards  our  Girls'  School  as 
one  should  feel  towards  one's  family ;  she  always  upheld  it  and  her 
voice  never  was  heard  in  criticism  of  it. 

Every  teacher  looks  at  her  work  from  two  points  of  view  ;  first,  she 
thinks  of  what  she  is  going  to  give  and  then  she  finds  that  she  is  receiv- 
ing as  much  as  she  gives,  sometimes  more.  When  we  find  we  have  the 
affection,  the  confidence,  and  the  respect  of  our  pupils  our  task  becomes 
well  worth  while.     I  think  in  full  measure  Miss  Brown  had  this  reward. 

I  have  tried  to  say,  in  a  very  poor  way,  the  things  that  are  in  my 
heart.  And  I  have  said  them  with  the  hope  that  you  may  never  forget 
what  were  those  qualities  which  made  Miss  Brown  an  efficient  teacher 
and  a  loyal  friend ;  and,  furthermore,  that  you  may  try  to  embody  them 
in  your  own  lives  and  so  help  to  realize  a  true  and  beautiful  womanhood. 

*  From  September  191.")  to  October  1924  Miss  Brown  shared  with  the  principal  teacher 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  teacher  of  the  advanced  grades  in  our  Girls'  Department.  On 
account  of  ill  health  she  was  obliged  to  relinquish  her  work  at  Overbrook  and  go  to  her  home 
in    Lynn,    Mass.,    where    she    died    December   24,    1924. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

Ninth  Year  1924-25 
Samuel  P.  Haves,  Ph.  D.,  Director 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  varied  activities,  both  for  the  Director 
and  for  the  Resident  Psychologist.  As  usual,  testing  has  occupied  its 
full  share  of  time  and  may  be  reported  first. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  an  early  completion  of  the  tentative 
revision  of  the  Binet  tests  distributed  in  1923,  a  circular  letter  was  sent 
early  in  the  fall  to  all  persons  who  had  purchased  or  received  the  Guide 
for  administering  the  tests,  asking  for  reports  of  results,  suggestions  for 
improvement,  et  cetera.  A  considerable  amount  of  material  was  thus 
obtained  which  was  added  to  the  collections  already  at  hand  from  tests 
made  in  the  eastern  schools  by  the  assistants  at  Overbrook  and  Water- 
town,  and  new  tables  of  results  were  formed  and  studied.  Experiments 
were  also  carried  on  in  both  schools  for  the  discovery  of  additional  tests 
to  make  it  possible  to  offer  a  year  scale  with  six  satisfactory  tests  for 
each  year.  The  next  revision  will  probably  have  to  be  dated  1926,  as 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  but  it  should  appear  early  in  the  year. 

A  similar  course  was  pursued  in  revising  the  Manual  for  giving 
group  tests  of  intelligence  and  educational  attainment  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  This  Manual  was  published  after  using  these  tests  in  the  survey 
of  seven  (7)  eastern  schools  in  1919-1920,  the  tests  being  used  from  the 
fourth  grade  up.  Every  year  since,  the  pupils  coming  into  the  fourth 
grade  have  been  tested  at  Overbrook  and  Watertown,  and  other  schools 
have  been  tested,  so  that  with  this  added  material  and  some  reports 
elicited  by  a  circular  letter  sent  out  in  the  fall,  new  tables  of  results  could 
be  made  based  upon  approximately  200  more  subjects  than  was  possible 
in  1921,  the  numbers  running  as  high  as  500  to  600  in  some  of  the  more 
frequently  used  tests.  And  as  various  teachers  have  intimated  that  they 
could  use  tables  more  easily  than  curves,  the  results  were  presented  in 
tabular  form  in  the  Supplement,  arranged  to  show  for  each  test  the 
results  for  each  age  from  10  to  21  years,  and  standards  for  the  blind 
obtained  from  a  smoothed  curve  of  actual  attainment.  Only  those  who 
have  worked  extensively  with  figures  can  appreciate  the  time  and  indus- 
try required  to  produce  sixteen  (16)  pages  of  tables  like  those  presented 
in  this  Supplement.  We  have  included,  also,  certain  minor  corrections 
to  the  Manual,  and  described  a  method  for  making  graphs  that  blind 
children  can  feel,  from  a  report  from  Miss  Beulah  Hulberg,  teacher  of 
the  class  for  the  blind  in  the  Longfellow  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  A 
few  paragraphs  adapted  from  her  unpublished  report  seem  worthy  of 
reproduction  here: 

In  modern  educational  writing  we  find  a  constant  appeal  to  graphs  and 
curves,  and  in  many  efficient  schools  curves  are  being  used  increasingly  by  the 
teachers.  Such  objective  evidences  of  progress  have  turned  out  to  be  a  most  success- 
ful device  for  securing  the  co-operation  of  pupils  in  the  tasks  of  the  school  room. 
What  better  stimulus  could  a  child  have  than  his  graph  line  in  Silent  Reading, 
for  example?  It  is  for  him  like  climbing  a  mountain,  for  the  higher  he  ascends  the 
more  determined  he  is  to  reach  the  very  heights.  Or,  if  his  line  descends,  he  is 
spurred  on  toward  immediate  improvement,  for  no  words  from  a  teacher  can 
impress  more  strongly  upon  him  his  failure  to  measure  up  to  standard. 

Graphs  may  be  used  in  teaching  the  blind  quite  as  successfully  as  in  teaching 
the  seeing.  Learning  curves  in  such  subjects  as  Braille  Silent  Reading  and  Type- 
writing are  especially  valuable;  but  progress  in  any  other  subject  may  be  similarly 
indicated.     The  most  scientific  basis   for  the  formation  of  graphs  is  the  repeated 
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use  of  standard  tests,  but  grades  obtained  in  examinations  or  in  daily  work  may 
be  similarly  shown.  Two  types  of  graphs  are  most  widely  used — individual  graphs, 
and  graphs  showing  the  progress  of  a  group  or  class.  The  individual  graph  is 
perhaps  of  greatest  importance  to  the  child  as  it  may  be  given  him  to  keep  always, 
to  show  to  his  family  and  friends.  The  group  graph  serves  as  a  stimulus  because 
of  ready  comparison  with  the  marks  of  his  classmates. 

Miss  Hulberg  reports  two  striking  results  from  the  use  of  graphs  with  blind 
children:  (1)  an  almost  unbelievable  increase  in  interest  in  typewriting  and  Braille 
silent  reading;  and  (2)  a  marked  gain  in  achievement.  During  the  spring  semester 
of  1924  she  says  that  every  child  improved  in  Braille  reading,  the  least  gain  in 
rate  being  10  words  a  minute  and  the  greatest  156  words.  Four  in  the  group  gained 
over  125  words  a  minute.  The  typing  during  this  same  semester  showed  similar 
improvement.  The  least  increase  was  12  words  a  minute  and  the  greatest  39.  Before 
giving  the  children  graphs  the  typing  of  the  children  was  far  from  satisfactory 
both  in  speed  and  in  accuracy.  The  graphs  worked  like  magic,  stimulating  the 
children  to  a  conscious  effort  'to  make  the  graph  lines  go  up.'  The  first  week 
after  the  graphs  were  used  all  but  one  gained  in  speed  and  in  the  second  week 
several  children  increased  their  rate. 

Interest  in  graphs  which  the  children  could  feel  was  so  keen  that  friendly 
competition  became  a  great  factor  in  stimulating  them  to  break  all  previous 
records.  Test  days  became  of  vital  importance  and  the  children  whose  graphs  held 
places  of  honor  on  the  bulletin  board  after  each  of  these  weekly  tests,  were  con- 
sidered heroes  and  heroines  in  the  eyes  of  their  less  fortunate  rivals.  The  reading 
and  typewriting  improved  because  of  the  concentration  of  effort  in  reaching  a  goal, 
or  striving  toward  a  higher  goal  than  ever  before,  the  graphs  being  the  means  of 
stimulating  the  desire  to  beat  records  of  previous  tests.  This  year,  these  pupils 
very  seldom  make  mistakes  in  typing,  their  rate  is  still  up  to  standard  or  above, 
and  their  Braille  is  far  better  than  before  graphs  had  been  used. 

The  Supplement  was  finished  early  in  June  and  distributed  to  all  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  to  many  other  institutions  where  an  interest 
in  testing  the  blind  had  been  shown  by  orders  for  the  Guide  or  the 
Manual. 

There  is  still  a  steady  demand  for  both  Guides  and  Manuals.  Besides 
the  schools  in  which  the  assistants  from  Overbrook  and  Watertown  have 
made  surveys — the  schools  at  Pittsburgh,  Batavia,  Louisville,  Baltimore, 
Hartford,  Staunton,  and  Brantford,  Canada — testing  has  been  in 
progress  recently  in  the  following  schools,  all  of  which  have  purchased 
testing  materials:  the  schools  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Alamogordo,  N.  M., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Gooding,  Idaho,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Faribault,  Minn.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and 
the  Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City.  Visiting  psychol- 
ogists have  also  tested  in  the  New  York  City  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
in  the  North  Carolina  School  at  Raleigh,  and  in  the  Indiana  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Indianapolis ;  so  that  we  may  now  say  that  one-half  the  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  in  America  have  shown  an  active  interest  in 
testing. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  problem  of  speech  correction  men- 
tioned in  the  last  report.  Dr.  Sara  A.  Stinchfield,  one  of  the  two  orig- 
inators of  the  first  scientific  series  of  speech  tests,  was  willing  to  under- 
take a  speech  survey  of  the  school  in  order  to  increase  the  number  and 
variety  of  cases  upon  which  she  proposes  to  establish  norms  of  attain- 
ment in  her  tests.  With  the  assistance  of  some  of  her  students  all  the 
pupils  in  Overbrook  were  tested  and  recommendations  for  their  training 
offered.  Considering  the  very  great  importance  of  acceptable  speech  to 
those  without  vision,  Dr.  Stinchfield  hopes  to  make  it  possible  for  teachers 
interested  to  undertake  corrective  exercises  for  certain  types  of  errors, 
until  arrangements  can  be  made  for  expert  assistance  in  the  school. 
Besides  speech  defects  the  tests  discovered  various  character  difficulties 
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which  point  towards  a  still  further  need  for  expert  advice;  which  may  be 
obtained  perhaps  from  a  local  mental  hygiene  clinic  where  a  psychiatrist 
is  available. 

The  Director  has  given  two  more  psychological  talks  to  the  school 
in  chapel  and  prepared  for  publication  the  series  thus  far  presented,  ten  in 
all.  The  new  talks  were  entitled  "Why  I  Hate  a  Dull  Time''  and  "The 
Duty  of  Success.''  The  latter  will  be  printed  with  this  report.  Several 
minor  studies  in  the  psychology  of  blindness  are  also  under  way  and 
will  be  ready  to  publish  soon. 

Miss  Sargent  has  also  had  a  busy  year.  Aside  from  her  assistance 
in  collecting  material  on  the  Binet  and  the  group  tests,  testing  twenty- 
six  new  pupils  and  retesting  seventeen  old  ones  with  the  Binet  tests,  and 
giving  the  tests  of  the  Manual  to  the  new  fourth  grade  pupils,  she  has 
assisted  the  Director  in  perfecting  a  mailing  list  for  the  publications  of 
the  department,  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  curriculum  at  Overbrook, 
assisted  in  carrying  out  a  reading  and  study  program  with  the  teachers, 
and  written  up  interesting  biographies  of  a  number  of  former  pupils. 

Both  Miss  Sargent  and  the  Director  have  co-operated  in  every 
possible  way  with  the  Department  of  Research  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Both  schools  will  be 
used  to  a  certain  extent  as  laboratories,  and  for  the  adaptation  of  group 
intelligence  and  achievement  tests  which  have  been  published  since  the 
Manual,  thus  greatly  assisting  Miss  Maxfield,  Mr.  Irwin's  assistant. 

It  is  always  stimulating  to  feel  that  one  is  taking  part  in  some  great 
movement,  and  particularly  gratifying  to  find  that  one  was  one  of  the 
pioneers.  The  position  of  a  department  of  research  is  very  well  described 
in  the  following  quotation  from  a  circular  letter  distributed  this  summer 
from  the  Ohio  State  University : 

"In  the  progress  of  education  during  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing 
reliance  upon  the  results  of  research.  This  is,  of  course,  only  part  of  a  very  much 
wider  tendency — a  tendency  observable  in  industry,  engineering,  agriculture,  and, 
in  fact,  in  almost  all  large  branches  of  human  endeavor. 

"As  this  reliance  upon  the  outcome  of  investigation  has  become  more  and  more 
apparent  the  insufficiency  of  unorganized  individual  effort  has  been  felt.  The 
result  has  been  the  research  organization  as  distinct  from  and  supplementary  to 
individual  or  personal  research.  In  education,  we  have  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  or  its  equivalent ;  in  industry,  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research ;  in 
engineering,  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station ;  and  in  agriculture,  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Staton. 

"In  education,  the  demands  upon  research,  both  organized  and  personal,  are 
increasing  wherever  thoughtful  teachers  and  officers  are  guiding  the  work  of  the 
schools.  It  is  of  no  small  importance  that  the  research  agencies  be  well  organized 
and  adequately  maintained. 

"With  the  belief  and  the  hope  that  something  may  be  done  toward  this  end 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at  Ohio  State  University  is  this  year  setting 
up  a  comprehensive  project.  The  intention  is  to  trace  the  history  of  the  movement 
for  organized  research  in  education  before  the  necessary  documents  have  been  lost 
or  destroyed,  and  before  the  memories  of  the  men  and  women  who  played  impor- 
tant parts  in  the  inception  of  the  movement  have  been  dulled  by  time.  It  is  the 
further  intention  in  this  project  to  show  the  various  ways  in  which  Bureaus  have 
been  organized,  both  as  to  their  internal  arrangements  and  as  to  their  external 
contacts.  In  pursuance  of  this  broad  purpose  details  as  to  personnel,  expenditure, 
methods  of  work,  and  the  special  lines  of  investigation  which  each  bureau  is  euio- 
ped  to  conduct,  will  be  sought.  Moreover,  data  will  be  secured — in  fact,  are  already 
being  secured — as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  movement  is  under  way  in  foreign 
countries." 

Overbrook  was  one  of  the  schools  which  recognized  the  value  of 
research  long  before  it  had  become  the  established  custom,  and  while 
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many  people  in  authority  were  still  shaking  their  heads  at  such  "new- 
fangled ideas."  Now  that  Overbrook  is  recognized  as  the  school  which. 
with  the  Perkins  Institution,  introduced  psychological  and  educational 
research  into  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  another  distinction  has 
been  added  to  its  already  notable  record.  If  it  is  possible  to  develop  the 
department  into  a  many-sided  personnel  organization  in  which  testing 
shall  be  merely  one  item  in  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  students  lead- 
ing to  the  best  possible  adjustment  in  school  and  the  highest  possible 
usefulness  after  graduation,  and  educational  research  may  lead  to  higher 
efficiency  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  with  greater  success  and  happi- 
ness for  teachers  as  well  as  pupils,  Overbrook  will  make  a  contribution 
in  this  century  commensurate  with  its  position  in  the  last. 

THE  DUTY  OF   SUCCESS 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.  D. 
Director  of  Research 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  joy  of  success.  We  delight  in  winning 
a  game  or  contest,  in  having  the  commendation  of  our  friends  or  the 
applause  of  the  public.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  success  is  a 
necessity  for  mental  health,  practically  on  a  par  with  the  need  of  the 
body  for  life  and  sunshine. 

In  early  infancy  we  find  the  impulse  beginning.  The  infant,  too 
tightly  wrapped  in  blankets,  wriggles  and  squirms  and  when  he  succeeds 
in  freeing  an  arm  or  a  leg  expresses  himself  in  an  ecstasy  of  joyful 
movements.     He  himself  has  done  something.     He  has  succeeded. 

Psychologists  define  success  as  the  process  of  making  facts  fit  an 
image,  or  in  a  less  complex  form — making  a  dream  come  true.  Possibly 
I  should  make  this  definition  a  little  plainer  by  an  explanation  of  this 
use  of  the  word  "image,''  and  its  application  to  success.  Suppose  a  person 
picks  up  his  toothbrush  in  the  hand  which  he  does  not  ordinarily  use  to 
wield  the  implement.  He  is  using  the  muscles  in  quite  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  his  kinaesthetic  imagery  would  naturally  express 
itself.  Having  used  the  toothbrush  many  times  in  one  way  he  has 
built  up  a  memory  of  the  details  of  the  process  in  terms  of  vague  im- 
pressions of  how  the  hand  feels  when  moved  here  and  there.  These 
impressions  we  call  motor  images  or  kinaesthetic  images.  Some  years 
ago  I  returned  to  college  after  a  summer's  vacation  and  was  unable  to 
get  into  a  building  which  I  had  been  told  was  unlocked,  and  which  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  entering  daily  for  years.  I  tried  the  door  again  and 
again  and  could  not  open  it.  One  of  the  college  workmen  came  along 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  happened  to  have  a  key.  He  said  he  was  sure  the 
door  was  not  locked,  and  went  up  and  with  a  single  motion  opened  it. 
What  had  been  my  trouble?  In  all  my  former  experience  the  door  had 
opened  inward  and  my  memory  of  opening  the  door  was  so  definite  that 
I  could  not  imagine  doing  it  any  other  way.  During  the  summer  this 
door  and  various  others  at  the  college  had  been  changed  to  conform  with 
the  law  that  doors  should  open  outward,  and  not  having  heard  of  this  I 
was  not  prepared  to  revise  my  images.  I  could  not  succeed  in  making 
the  facts  fit  my  image  because  my  image  was  wrong.  We  have  many 
kinds  of  images — visual,  auditory,  memories  of  tastes  and  smells,  etc. — 
and  whenever  anything  we  do  produces  a  result  which  matches  the 
image,  we  have  obtained  a  success. 
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A  half  hour's  casual  observation  of  a  baby  will  give  opportunity  for 
recording  many  such  attempts  at  simple  success.  It  is  often  surprising 
to  adults  that  an  infant  will  open  and  shut  a  box  over  and  over  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  times;  that  it  will  pound  on  a  table  with  a  spoon  inde- 
finitely, until  restrained;  that  it  will  delight  in  pulling  a  cork  out  of  a 
bottle  and  putting  it  in  again  repeatedly.  I  have  read  somewhere  of  an 
old  trick  of  amusing  a  baby  by  putting  a  little  molasses  on  its  fingers 
and  giving  it  a  feather  or  two  which  it  passes  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth,  and  apparently  with  great  satisfaction.  In  all  these  cases  we  may 
assume  that  after  performing  the  action  once  or  twice  the  infant  has  an 
idea  or  image  of  what  it  is  doing,  and  that  every  time  it  succeeds  in 
doing  what  it  is  thinking  about,  it  gains  the  happiness  which  we  adults 
know  as  the  joy  of  achievement.  As  the  infant  grows  larger  and 
stronger  we  see  the  same  process  repeated  in  various  forms.  It  makes 
rows  and  rows  of  mud  pies,  and  pounds  numberless  nails  into  a  board, 
it  dresses  and  undresses  its  dolls,  it  does  all  sorts  of  things  which  seem 
aimless  and  merely  busy  work,  but  the  reason  for  its  persistence  is 
undoubtedly  the  joy  of  success. 

Probably  the  first  definite  success  in  doing  something  difficult  is  a 
red  letter  day  for  every  boy  or  girl.  Can  you  remember  the  time  when 
you  first  felt  sure  you  could  do  something  well  either  at  home  or  at 
school,  when  you  found  you  could  make  something  "all  yourself,"  whether 
it  was  a  box  or  a  simple  wooden  toy  or  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  dress  for  a 
doll,  or  a  pie?  In  every  case  conscious  effort  directed  toward  a  definite 
end  was  the  motive  back  of  your  persistence,  and  your  success  in  making 
facts  fit  an  image  or  an  ideal  was  what  gave  you  your  joy  in  achievement. 
Someone  has  suggested  that  an  infant  first  gets  an  idea  of  itself  as  a 
person  when  it  succeeds  in  being  for  the  first  time  an  agent,  when  by 
its  own  efforts  it  produces  some  change  in  the  things  about  it — when  it 
moves  something  or  makes  something  or  transforms  something. 

And  how  delightful  it  is  when  our  own  joy  in  achievement  is 
increased  by  social  recognition,  when  those  about  us  commend  our  effort 
and  applaud  us  for  what  we  have  done!  How  our  hearts  glow  with  the 
success  of  yesterday  whether  in  simple  things  like  singing  a  song  or 
playing  a  game  well,  or  in  the  greater  social  success  of  gaining  from 
others  the  tribute  that  one  has  been  a  "good  sport"  or  a  true  friend! 

Continued  success  develops  the  attitude  of  confidence,  leads  to  opti- 
mism and  efficiency  and  is  one  of  the  main  bases  for  a  healthy  morale. 
Continued  failure  leads  to  unsocial  attitudes,  the  lack  of  confidence, 
pessimism,  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  a  tendency  to  avoid  others,  and  to 
shut  one's  self  off  from  social  contacts.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  for 
the  development  of  a  normal  efficient  personality  success  and  not  failure 
is  essential. 

But  somebody  may  say,  "What  is  there  that  I  can  succeed  in?  I 
have  tried  and  tried,  and  I  am  always  failing."  I  believe  there  is  no  nor- 
mal person  who  cannot  succeed  in  something.  Our  talents  may  be  very 
diverse  and  possibly  we  have  failed  because  we  have  not  recognized  our 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  We  may  not  be  able  to  succeed  in  the  same 
line  in  which  our  neighbor  or  companion  has  gained  distinction,  but  if 
we  are  willing  to  be  ourselves  and  our  best  selves,  there  is  always  some- 
thing in  which  we  can  excel,  and  by  so  doing  gain  the  joy  of  recognized 
success.  We  may  not  all  have  specific  talents  as  in  music  or  athletics ; 
we  may  not  be  quick  to  learn  or  fluent  in  speech ;  but  an  honest  search 
will  generally  uncover  some  line  in  which  we  may  find  our  chance.     It 


may  sometimes  be  as  simple  a  thing  as  the  development  and  use  of  a 
pleasing'  voice  or  a  pleasant  chuckle.  I  wish  I  could  imitate  for  you  a 
delightful  chuckle  which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Ex-President  Taft's 
public  addresses.  Of  course  he  has  many  other  unusual  traits  as  well 
as  a  very  superior  mind,  but  one  of  the  things  that  always  assures  him  of 
a  sympathetic  response  with  his  audiences  is  this  engaging  boyish  chuckle 
which  seems  to  bubble  out  spontaneously  every  little  while  whenever  the 
humorous  side  of  a  situation  occurs  to  him.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  should  attempt  to  specialize  on  chuckles,  but  if  nothing  bigger  is 
within  our  powers  a  chuckle  that  wins  friends  and  adds  to  the  joy  of  a 
group  is  far  better  than  nothing.  Even  a  kindly  smile  might  be  made  a 
speciality.  I  know  people  who  from  shyness  or  some  other  cause  find  it 
difficult  to  make  a  pleasing  response  as  you  pass  them  on  the  street.  I 
have  often  wondered  if  they  realized  that  giving  their  friends  a  smile  and 
a  pleasant  greeting  or  merely  a  gracious  nod  of  the  head,  would  be  a  real 
contribution  to  the  pleasure  of  the  world.  More  than  once  I  have  found 
myself  fairly  growling  after  I  have  passed  such  people,  saying  to  myself 
"Why  can't  that  fellow  brace  up  and  be  friendly?''  When  people  do  not 
look  friendly  it  is  so  easy  to  assume  that  they  have  unkind  thoughts  in 
their  minds,  and  one  is  inclined  to  fear  that  there  is  some  misunderstand- 
ing or  unpleasantness  hidden  behind  the  unresponsive  face.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  excellent  scheme  in  some  places  where  I  have  visited  to  have 
a  "Sunny  Jim  Society"  with  a  cast  iron  oath  to  greet  every  acquaintance 
with  a  kindly  smile.  The  Boy  Scout  idea  of  "a  good  turn  every  day" 
gives  great  possibilities  for  success  in  social  effort  by  people  of  moderate 
abilities.  There  is  no  need  for  conspicuous  talents  in  order  to  do  a 
daily  good  deed,  and  each  one  performing  it  gains  the  joy  of  success 
and  increased  confidence  in  himself;  and  as  we  succeed  in  doing  modest 
and  simple  things  well  a  zest  is  added  to  life  which  not  only  increases 
the  pleasure  of  those  about  us,  but  makes  us  ambitious  to  invade  new 
fields  of  effort  and  win  further  successes.  After  one  has  succeeded  in 
playing  one  musical  instrument  it  seems  much  easier  to  attack  a  second ; 
after  one  has  succeeded  in  one  game  another  as  much  easier  to  conquer. 
Success  builds  on  success. 

An  active  persistent  attitude  may  sometimes  bring  success  out  of 
failure.  A  story  is  told  of  two  mice  who  one  night  in  search  of  food 
scrambled  into  a  large  can  of  milk  left  uncovered  in  a  barn.  Neither  of 
the  mice  knew  how  to  swim,  but  they  were  of  quite  different  tempera- 
ment and  met  the  danger  of  their  situation  in  characteristic  ways.  One 
was  the  dependent  type  with  an  "inferiority  complex."  As  soon  as  he 
struck  the  surface  of  the  milk  he  began  to  whirl  around  wildly  and  call 
"Help — help."  The  other  mouse  was  of  the  aggressive,  hustling  variety. 
He  kept  his  mouth  shut  and  rushed  round  and  round  as  fast  as  he  could 
go.  In  the  morning  the  first  mouse  was  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the 
can.     The  other  was  found  asleep  on  a  lump  of  butter. 

Children  demand  and  need  large  doses  of  success.  They  have  an 
enormous  appetite  for  it.  They  play  games  long  after  they  are  fatigued 
if  only  they  are  winning;  they  tease  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  kindness  if 
they  are  successful.  Adults  similarly  seek  success  and  are  depressed 
when  they  cannot  obtain  it.  It  is  a  very  unusual  adult  who  is  willing  to 
continue  playing  a  game  when  he  no  longer  has  a  fair  chance  of  winning. 
It  is  the  job  of  teachers  and  educators  to  see  to  it  that  every  child  at 
some  time,  in  some  way,  achieves  frequent  successes.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  pupil  to  play  the  game  fairly  by  doing  his  best. 
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SALESROOM  AND  EXCHANGE 

Co-operating  with  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

fifteenth  Year    1924-25 

LlBORIO  Delfino 
Field  Officer  and  Manager  Salesroom  and  Exchange 

The  Field  Officer  and  Mrs.  Delfino  attended  the  beautiful  memorial 
service  for  Mr.  Cadwalader,  arranged  by  the  Board  of  Managers  at 
Overbrook  on  Monday  afternoon,  March  30,  1925,  at  five  o'clock. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Cadwalader  the  blind  lost  a  friend,  a  counsellor, 
and  a  benefactor.  He  always  appreciated  the  achievements  of  the  blind 
and  sympathized  with  them  in  their  struggle.  His  cheerful,  sympathetic 
voice  was  always  inspiring,  uplifting,  and  stimulating.  We  hope  that 
the  work  in  which  he  was  so  long  interested  may  continue  to  prosper  as 
a  memorial  of  his  fifty-five  years  of  service  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

In  December  1924,  the  walls  of  the  first  and  second  floor  halls  of 
our  Locust  Street  house  were  scraped  and  painted,  and  the  woodwork 
of  the  halls  and  stairs  was  painted.  Necessary  electric  wiring  and  fix- 
tures were  installed.  These  improvements  were  paid  for  from  a  fund 
provided  for  the  purpose  by  Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Cadwalader. 

By  Captain  Wilson's  direction  one  of  the  display  cases  showing 
photographs  of  the  work  of  the  school  was  brought  from  Overbrook 
and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  first  floor  where  it  attracts 
attention  from  visitors. 

The  use  of  the  Board  Room  has  been  extended  to  accommodate 
numerous  agencies :  The  Trustees  of  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for 
Aged  Blind,  the  Managers  of  the  Friedlander  Union,  the  Commission  to 
Investigate  Conditions  Relating  to  Blind  Persons  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  Executive  Meeting;  Staff  Meeting  of  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia ;  the  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  Junior  League  of 
Philadelphia;  as  well  as  the  usual  Committee  and  Board  meetings  of  the 
Institution. 

The  Field  Officer  notes  with  satisfaction  the  growing  co-operation 
among  the  various  organizations  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  as 
worthy  of  mention,  due  no  doubt  to  a  better  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  each  other's  problems. 

Desirable  publicity  through  press  items  concerning  the  blind  has 
appeared  in  the  following  Philadelphia  newspapers :  The  Philadelphia 
Record,  the  Evening  Bulletin,  and  the  Evening  Public  Ledger ;  in  the 
Morning  Sentinel  and  the  Plain  Speaker,  Hazleton,  Pa. ;  and  in  The 
Sun  and  the  Gazette  Bulletin,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

In  his  recent  annual  report  for  1925  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Education,  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Broome,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Philadelphia,  says :  "Further  needs  include  the  extension  of  opportunities 
for  adult  education,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  vocational  courses.  .  ." 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  former  Commissioner  of  Education  in  New 
York  State,  has  said:  "I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  shall  have  a 
system  of  adult  education  in  the  State  which  will  reach  every  man  and 
woman  as  we  are  now  reaching  the  child." 
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In  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  October,  1925,  Volume  74, 
No.  2,  Questions  and  Answers  Xos.  110  and  111  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  School  Catechism  define  clearly  the  present  standing  of  vocational 
training : 

"110.     Is  vocational  education   receiving-  national   recognition? 

Yes.  The  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Act  providing  for  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Nation  and  the  State  was  passed  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
1917.  Since  then  every  state  in  the  Union  has  made  vocational  education 
a  part  of  its  public  school  program.  During  the  last  seven  years  enrolment 
in  vocational  education  has  increased  more  than  700  per  cent. 

"111.     What  is  meant  by  vocational  industrial  education? 

Those  forms  of  vocational  education  that  prepare  persons  in  a  definite  way 
for  trade  or  industrial  occupations,  or  that  give  such  training  to  employed 
persons  who  want  to  extend  their  occupational  knowledge  or  skill." 

If  this  is  so  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  seeing,  how  much  more 
important  for  the  blind,  in  many  cases  forced  to  remain  idle  on  account 
of  lack  of  training-  and  of  opportunity !  Heart-rending,  pathetic  cases 
referred  to  the  Field  Officer  bring  home  to  him  daily  the  need  for 
sympathetic,  practical  training  for  each  individual  according  to  his 
ability,  education,  age,  and  former  occupation.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  place  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  where  an  adult  can  receive 
regular  training. 

The  Field  Officer  believes  that  plans  should  be  formulated  for  the 
extension  of  this  work  of  the  Institution  and  arrangements  made  with 
the  city  and  the  state  on  some  per  capita  basis  for  a  definite  period  of 
practical  training  of  newly-blinded  adults. 

The  Field  Officer  suggests  that  a  well-trained,  sympathetic,  indus- 
trial home  teacher  be  employed  to  teach  the  blind  in  their  homes,  or 
when  feasible  and  necessary,  group  them  at  the  City  Office.  This  teacher 
should  instruct  her  pupils  to  make  useful  and  attractive  salable  articles, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  idea  should  be  not  merely  to  keep  the 
blind  occupied  and  busy  but  to  have  them  receive  the  financial  return 
from  their  labor. 

The  majority  of  the  blind  need  constant  supervision  and  training 
in  making  new  articles.  By  supervising  their  knitting  in  the  kind  and 
style  of  articles  and  the  color  and  quality  of  material  used,  Mrs.  Crawford 
C.  Madeira,  of  the  Junior  League  of  Philadelphia,  has  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  this  method  and  has  kept  three  women  busy  with  orders 
for  knit  sweater  suits. 

Payments  to  Workers:  Within  the  year  December  1,  1924,  to 
November  30,  1925,  we  paid  through  the  Exchange  $19,387.86  to  seventy- 
eight  individuals  and  to  two  organizations  working  for  the  blind. 

Beneficiaries:  Among  the  seventy-eight  persons  who  have  been  paid 
varying  amounts  through  the  Exchange  are  twenty-one  present  pupils, 
forty-three  former  pupils,  thirteen  who  have  acquired  blindness  in  adult 
life,  and  one  former  pupil  of  another  school. 

Women     Men      Total 

Present   pupils    4  17  21 

Former   pupils    24  20  44 

Non-pupils     3  10  13 

Work  Done:  The  subjoined  tabulated  statement  indicates  the 
nature  and  the  amount  of  the  work  done: 

Pianos    tuned 387 

Players  tuned    17 

404 
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Brooms  sold   4075 

Whisks    97 

Toy   brooms    192 

Brushes     1120 

Scrubs 12 


5496 


Caning: 

Chairs      3108 

"      pith     108 

rush    1751 

"      log"  cabin   binding    6 

Grilles     194 

Settees  caned 29 

Panels  caned  9 

3629 

Basketry: 

Raffia :  Coat  hangers 90 

Reed :  Baskets    58 

Flower  hangers    31 

Miscellaneous    7 


Knitting: 

Sweater  suits    38 

Sweaters     39 

Boys'  suits   2 

Skirts     26 

Miscellaneous    11 

Rugs  and  Rag  Carpet: 

Rugs  braided    35 

Rugs   woven    81 

Rugs    513 

Carpet     2157^    yards 

String  assorted  71817  lbs. 


186 


116 
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Annual  Payments  to  Workers 

Year                                                 Amount      Year  Amount 

1911  $3,000.00   1918  $12,302.93 

1912  4,780.07   1919  13,688.41 

1913  5,662.38   1920  15,406.08 

1914  8,603.44   1921  *14,934.29 

1915 9,553.35   1922  16,674.18 

1916  9,571.98   1923  16,513.41 

1917  12,885.02   1924  18,909.91 

1925  19,387.86 

*  Industrial   depression. 

Placement  of  the  blind  with  the  seeing  is  a  very  important  phase  of 
our  work  but  it  is  most  difficult.  A  number  of  the  blind  are  doing  credit 
to  themselves  and  are  giving  satisfaction  in  various  industries,  but  sev- 
eral others  who  have  been  placed  did  not  make  good.  Their  failure 
may  be  attributed  to  several  causes.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the 
training  of  the  blind  more  accuracy  and  speed  should  be  required  in  all 
operations  and  in  everything  we  teach,  in  order  to  form  those  habits  so 
essential  and  so  generally  demanded  in  industry  and  in  professional  life. 
Equally  important  are  tenacity  of  purpose,  self-reliance,  and  punctuality 
in  getting  to  the  job.  Seeing  employers  as  a  rule  co-operate  in  all 
respects  and  give  the  blind  a  fair  chance. 

At  present  40  blind  persons  are  employed  by  19  establishments  in 
Philadelphia.  Of  these,  32,  or  80%  are  totally  blind  and  25  of  them,  or 
62^%,  are  graduates  of  the  school.     The  approximate  earnings  of  these 
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40  persons  amount  to  $41,576.00  per  annum.  Besides  these,  13  men,  of 
whom  3  are  graduates,  are  newsdealers  with  approximate  yearly  earn- 
ings of  $9,100.00.  Four  (4)  of  these  are  former  pupils  and  9  became 
blind  when  adults.  Seven  (7)  others,  of  whom  2  are  graduates,  are 
engaged  in  miscellaneous  business  with  total  incomes  amounting  to 
$4,368.00  per  annum.  The  annual  earnings  of  these  sixty  (60)  blind 
people  approximate  $55,044.  Of  these,  14  have  some  vision  while  46 
are  totally  blind;  30  are  graduates  and  the  18  remaining  of  the  48  former 
pupils  are  not  graduates;  12  have  become  blind  in  adult  life. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  appreciative  mention  of 
the  devoted,  sympathetic,  and  practical  interest  of  Captain  Wilson, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  City  Office. 


A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  HOME  TEACHERS 

Nellie  G.  McIntyre,  B.  A. 
Librarian  Special  Library  and  Instructor  Home  Teaching  Class 

The   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  has 
this  year  added  to  its  curriculum  a  course  of  study  and  practice  designed 
for  girls  who  desire  to  become  home  teachers  of  the  blind  and  who  have 
the    requisite    qualifications:    namely,    a    high    school    education    or   its 
equivalent ;  a  character  approved  as  one  holding  the  promise  of  success. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  home  teaching  has  proved 
itself  capable  of  constant  expansion,  in  many  instances  encroaching  upon 
what  was  at  one  time  entirely  included  in  "field  work,"  we  deem  this  to 
be  an  addition  of  great  importance.  An  entire  year  of  preparation  at 
Overbrook  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second  under  the  guidance  of  The 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work. 

The  course  includes  professional  knowledge,  advanced  work  in  the 
departments  of  Manual  Training,  Typewriting,  Declamation  and  Physi- 
cal Expression,  with  particular  attention  to  methods  of  teaching ;  followed 
by  practice  teaching  under  supervision  both  at  the  school  and  in  the 
city  and  by  visits  to  the  various  city  agencies  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  method  of  procedure,  containing  a  sample  of 
a  few  subjects  taken  from  the  syllabus,  may  be  of  interest: 

I.     History  of  Home  Teaching. 

1.     Origin,  growth  and  development. 

a.  Europe  and  other  countries. 

b.  America. 

c.  Individual  states  of  America. 

II.     Reading  Systems  for  the  Blind. 

1.  Origin,  growth  and  development. 

2.  Work  of  the  Uniform  Type  Commission. 

3.  Moon  Type : 

a.  Reading  (at  least  one  book). 

b.  Methods  of  teaching. 

c.  Teaching  under  supervision. 

4.  Braille — Grade  One  and   One-half: 

a.  Reading. 

b.  Writing  from  dictation. 

c.  Use  and  care  of  Braille  Writer. 

d.  Teaching  under  supervision. 

e.  Book-making    (steps   shown   in    Printing   Office). 
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VI.     Vocational   and    Industrial   T raining. 

1.  Industrial   establishments   in    America. 

2.  General  and  home  occupations  : 

a.     Sewing,   knitting,   crocheting,   basketry,   weaving,   caning. 
I).     Teaching  under   supervision. 
XI.     The  Eye. 

1.  Anatomy  and  pathology. 

2.  Most   common   causes  of   blindness: 

a.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

b.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

c.  Trachoma. 

d.  (ilaucoma. 

e.  Cataract. 

3.  Explanation  and  means  of  prevention. 

The  pupils  develop  a  Braille  note  book  as  they  advance ;  write  reports 
concerning-  the  work  of  each  pupil  whom  they  teach  ;  write  papers  on 
assigned  subjects;  take  occasional  oral  and  written  tests;  read  Braille 
books  which  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject  and  give  talks  con- 
cerning them. 

In  conjunction  with  the  work  of  reading,  study  and  practice  teach- 
ing of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  give  some  little  idea  in  the  paragraphs 
outlined  above,  the  prospective  home  teachers  are  on  the  alert  for  any 
new  kind  of  work  which  may  be  introduced  as  a  home  occupation,  and 
they  are  realizing  the  necessity  of  making  an  effort  to  put  themselves 
in  the  place  of  the  one  taught ;  understanding  that  the  mere  knowledge 
of  a  subject  is  insufficient ;  that  more  than  anything  else  the  ability  to 
pass  it  on  is  the  test  of  a  really  good  home  teacher. 

To  date,  lectures  have  been  given  as  follows : 

History  of  Home  Teaching Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy 

Resources  Available  for  the  Blind.  .■ Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer 

Finding  the  Cases   Mr.  Liborio  Delfino 

The  Evolution  of  Reading  Systems  for  the  Blind.. Miss  Nellie  G.  Mclntyre 

Social  Service   Miss  Lotta  S.   Rand 

The  First  Visit   Miss  Anne  V.  Ward 

How  to  Teach  Moon  Type Miss  Anne  V.  Ward 

Henry  Fawcett   Miss  Josephine  L.  Chrysler 

My   Experiences    in    Serbia    and    Constantinople 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 

To  pupils  able  to  show  an  exact  knowledge  of  subjects  taught  and 
to  prove  their  ability  in  teaching  them,  a  certificate  of  proficiency  will 
be  granted  by  the  Principal. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Russell  King  Miller 
Principal  Instructor 

The  love  of  art  is  inherent  in  us  all.  Be  it  a  beautiful  painting,  an 
impressive  example  of  perfect  architecture,  the  flowing  lines  of  a  piece 
of  sculpture,  the  unfolding  of  a  dramatic  situation  in  its  blending  of 
word  and  action,  even  the  varying  lines  and  colors  of  nature — all  of  these 
make  their  appeal  to  humanity  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Do  we  stop 
to  think  that  from  the  enjoyment  of  these  various  manifestations  of  artis- 
tic beauty  the  blind  are  totally  excluded?  To  a  blind  man  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  building  lies  only  in  the  useful  purpose  it  serves ;  the  blended 
colors  of  a  painting  are  merely  abstractions.  Certain  types  of  poetry 
can  be  appreciated;  but  not  descriptive  poetry. 
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There  remains,  however,  one  art  from  which  the  blind  may  derive 
the  fullest  enjoyment,  and  that  art  is  music.  Consequently,  music  is  an 
important  element  in  our  educational  scheme.  We  aim  to  keep  our 
pupils  in  a  musical  atmosphere  throughout  their  school  course  and  to 
instil  in  them  a  love  for  and  an  appreciation  of  the  very  best  in  musical 
art.  Love  for  music  is  fostered  in  two  ways — by  serious  music  study 
under  trained  teachers  and  through  the  opportunities  which  are  afforded 
for  the  hearing  of  good  music  by  attendance  at  the  Symphony  Concerts 
and  other  musical  events  which  occur  from  time  to  time.  Then,  there 
is  the  chorus  singing  in  which  all  may  take  part  and  which  ranges  from 
the  elementary  play  songs  used  in  the  kindergarten  to  the  larger  and 
more  or  less  elaborate  choral  works  sung  by  a  chorus  of  selected  voices. 

Musical  appreciation  may  be  said  to  have  its  beginning  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Here  our  children  are  taught  the  simpler  nature  and  action  songs 
and  at  the  same  time  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  scales  and  the 
relations  of  tones  one  to  another-  Here,  too,  they  are  taught  to  use 
their  ears  by  singing  from  dictation  easy  intervals  and  short  musical 
phrases. 

With  the  change  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  main  school  comes 
the  opportunity  for  greater  progress.  The  work  started  at  the  kinder- 
garten is  continued  in  classes  and  before  long  our  young  musician  has 
added  to  his  attainments  the  ability  to  build  scales  in  all  keys  and  to 
recognize  by  ear  the  simpler  chord  combinations.  The  unison  songs  of 
the  kindergarten  have  given  place  to  more  artistic  types  of  song  in  two  and 
three  parts.  If  he  shows  that  he  possesses  any  degree  of  ability  he  will 
begin  the  study  of  the  piano,  thus  entering  upon  a  course  of  serious 
music  study  which  may  continue  to  the  end  of  his  school  life.  Many 
will  fall  by  the  wayside.  But  where  there  is  undoubted  musical  talent 
the  same  opportunities  will  be  afforded  for  its  development  as  can  be 
obtained  in  any  one  of  the  established  music  schools.  Not  only  do  we 
teach  the  piano  and  the  organ :  our  musical  curriculum  includes,  as  well, 
a  complete  course  in  theory  and  history. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  fields,  especially  for  our  girls,  is  that  of 
the  teaching  of  music,  and  for  those  qualified  to  undertake  this  work 
our  Normal  Department  offers  a  thorough  course  of  training.  The 
course  covers  three  years  and  is  required  of  all  students  who  would  gradu- 
ate from  the  Music  Department.  One  year  is  devoted  to  preparation 
and  to  the  acquisition  of  the  materials  necessary  to  piano  teaching.  In 
the  second  and  third  years  our  pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  seeing  children  under  the  supervision  of  the  Music  Department. 
No  less  than  seven  of  our  recent  graduates  are  making  practical  use  of 
the  training  thus  acquired  and  are  supporting  themselves  wholly  by 
teaching  music ;  while  others,  less  happily  situated,  have  found  it  a 
ready  means  of  partial  support  or  a  useful  adjunct  to  other  lines  such 
as  Home  Teaching. 

HARMONICA  AT  OVERBROOK 

S.  Gertrude  Reess 
Teacher  Piano  and  Solfeggio 

The  story  of  harmonica  at  Overbrook  must  include  a  little  of  the 
history  of  harmonica  in  Philadelphia  and  the  effort  and  ideals  of  the 
man  who  brought  it  here,  Mr.  Albert  N.  Hoxie,  violinist,  orchestral  and 
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choral  leader,  and  one  of  the  original  sponsors  and  leaders  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Community  Music  in  America. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Hoxie  gave  his  time,  energy,  and  ideals  to  the 
sailors  and  marines  at  League  Island  and  became  impressed  with  the 
possibilities  of  developing  musical  talent  among  them.  As  music  was 
a  world  necessity  with  Mr.  Hoxie  he  had  ample  proof  of  the  need  of 
music  as  a  human  expression,  and  after  puzzling  over  plans  for  develop- 
ing this  talent,  a  friend  suggested  the  use  of  the  humble  "mouth  organ"— 
harmonica — as  a  simple  and  inexpensive  means.  To  quote  Mr.  Hoxie's 
own  words,  "This  was  just  the  thing  I  had  been  hunting  for  and  I 
immediately  began  to  set  in  motion  the  wheels  that  have  made  Harmonica 
in  Philadelphia  a  civic  movement,  much  of  the  success  being  due  to  a 
sympathetic  Mayor  who  had  once  played  the  mouth  organ."' 

There  are  now  in  Philadelphia  over  40,000  boys — and  girls — playing 
harmonica;  a  Civic  Junior  Orchestra  and  a  Civic  Junior  Band  which 
give  public  performances — and  out  of  these  has  grown  a  recorded  per- 
centage in  one  group  alone  of  35%  who  took  up  other  instruments. 

While  Mr.  Hoxie's  great  interest  was  in  boys  and  music,  the  girls 
made  enough  protest  to  be  heard  and  were  included  in  the  movement. 
So  now  both  boys  and  girls  are  "tuning  in." 

In  the  early  fall  of  1924  Mr.  Hoxie  came  to  Overbrook  bringing  all 
his  enthusiasms  and  ideals  with  him.  The  idea  of  playing  in  groups  and 
the  possession  of  a  free  "organ"  were  received  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  new  thing.  Naturally  those  of  adolescent  age  and  younger  were 
the  volunteers,  the  older  students  looking  on  askance. 

Not  much  was  really  known  about  the  class  except  that  on  a  certain 
day  each  week  more  noise  and  commotion  were  apparent  than  on  other 
days  of  the  week,  and  the  strains  of  the  enthusiastic  and  not  always  satis- 
fying performers  of  the  lowly  mouth  organ  echoed  through  halls  and 
cloisters  at  hours  considered  by  teachers  and  officers  rather  inopportune. 

Being  a  free-time  class,  relaxation  of  discipline  was  permitted,  and 
to  the  casual  dropper-in  it  looked  somewhat  unpromising,  but  at  Christ- 
mas time  some  music  of  a  light  nature  was  needed  to  round  out  a  pro- 
gram and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  Harmonica  Band  gave  a  most 
agreeable  performance  which  naturally  reacted  with  new  enthusiasm  on 
the  Band. 

A  long  experience  of  living  and  working  with  the  pupils  at  Over- 
brook  has  only  strengthened  the  conclusion  that  one  can  always  be 
taught  a  new  thing  regarding  their  development  and  achievement.  In 
looking  over  the  Harmonica  Band  it  was  apparent  that  in  the  main  the 
personnel  was  from  the  student  body  of  adolescent  boys  who  could  not 
contribute  vocally  to  group  work  and  who  had  not  shown  a  working 
interest  in  piano,  and  girls  who  had  no  musical  ability  except  such  as 
contributed  a  small  part  in  the  general  chorus.  Then  there  were  a  few 
brave  spirits  of  older  and  musical  students  who  went  in  "for  fun." 

Through  the  winter  the  joy  of  achievement  was  the  main  satisfac- 
tion to  the  individual  but  in  May,  when  "Boy  Week"  was  celebrated  in 
Philadelphia,  there  came  a  period  of  almost  delirious  pleasures  to  the 
Band — if  rather  wearying  to  the  teachers  and  officers  who  escorted  them 
on  the  round  of  rehearsals,  try  outs  in  competition  with  several  thousand 
others,  entertainments  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  receptions  at 
the  Mayor's  office,  and  finally  the  banquet  given  by  Strawbridge  and 
Clothier  to  the  winners  of  prizes.  Here  three  members  of  our  Band  were 
invited :   two  girls,   winners   of   second   and   third  prizes   for  girls ;  one 
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boy,  "Algie,"  winner  of  a  special  prize  given  by  Strawbridge  and  Clothier 
to  the  "most  deserving  harmonica  player,''  which  prize  was  a  complete 
outfit  from  "feet  to  head"  as  Algie  expressed  it.  As  Algie  was  to  receive 
for  the  Band  the  large  silver  cup — second  prize  for  group  playing — 
which  Overbrook  had  won  in  competition  with  twenty  other  clubs,  he 
made  a  very  creditable  appearance. 

"Algie''  was  one  of  the  surprises  that  came  out  of  the  new  venture. 
Having  begun  to  realize  his  double  handicap  of  blindness  and  color  (for 
Algie  is  of  the  race  famed  for  its  plantation  melodies)  and  being  not  too 
skilful  with  his  hands,  he  had  begun  to  question  seriously  what  to  do  for 
his  life  work.  His  remarkable  skill  on  the  harmonica  and  his  modest 
manner  and  gentlemanly  behavior  have  secured  for  him  opportunities 
to  play  at  lodges,  churches,  men's  meetings,  et  cetera,  and  from  these 
new  contracts  he  has  been  able  to  buy  a  saxophone  for  which  he  has 
nearly  paid.  His  ability  to  play  this  orchestral  instrument  has  also 
brought  him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  who  has  promised  to  give  him  lessons  on  the  saxophone. 

There  were  other  surprises.  Several  girls  who  had  never  done  any- 
thing in  particular  except  to  contribute  a  small  part  to  general  chorus 
work  came  forth  as  creditable  solo  players. 

The  most  gratifying  phase  was  the  spirit  of  team  work  which  was 
developed  and  made  apparent  to  many  to  whom  team  work  meant  little 
or  nothing. 

One  fact  stood  out — the  larger  part  of  this  Harmonica  Band  was 
made  up  of  pupils  who  had  practically  no  contacts  outside  the  school 
and  who  seldom  went  anywhere  from  September  until  vacation  time  when 
they  went  home  again.  The  activities  of  "Boy  Week,"  which  brought 
them  into  contact  with  thousands  of  boys  and  girls,  the  ideas  caught 
from  the  entertainments,  the  need  of  moving  about  quickly  in  strange 
places — all  these  had  a  gratifying  effect  and  many  enlightening  remarks 
could  be  cited. 

One  girl,  very  difficult,  said  with  convincing  simplicity,  "I  never  had 
such  a  good  time  in  my  life."  One  of  the  girls  at  the  banquet  volunteered 
the  information  that  she  had  always  wondered  what  a  banquet  was  like 
but  never  expected  to  go  to  one. 

Straws — but  blowing  into  one's  mind  the  conviction  that  so  many  of 
the  ordinary  reactions  of  life  are  unknown  to  the  institution  child ;  also 
bringing  home,  too,  the  conviction  that  any  movement  which  brings  these 
to  the  child  must  be  worth  the  effort  expended  upon  it. 

The  story  of  Harmonica  in  Overbrook  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out mention  of  the  teacher,  Mr.  Fred  Sonnen,  whose  ability  with  the 
instrument  and  whose  pleasing  personality  have  made  the  class  into  a 
pleasant  and  successful  organization  and  have  earned  for  him  the  admira- 
tion and  affection  of  every  member. 

A  review  of  ten  months  of  Harmonica  in  Overbrook  must  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical  and  unsympathetic  that  the  results  have  far 
exceeded  the  little  time  and  effort  given  to  organization  and  maintenance 
of  the  class.  Results  are  quick,  therefore  gratifying  to  youth,  and 
lessons  in  refinement  and  precision  almost  unconscious ;  and  to  the  schools 
situated  near  civic  centers  the  contacts  acquired  are  invaluable  to  the 
institution  child.  So,  as  a  "leavener"  of  goodwill  and  happiness,  I 
recommend  to  all  institutions  for  the  blind  the  creation  of  a  Harmonica 
Band. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT 

Edwin  A.  Chambers,  Instructor 

The  Poultry  Husbandry  department  has  carried  on  during  the  year 
October  1,  1924,  to  September  30,  1925,  showing  a  somewhat  increased 
operating  gain  over  the  preceding  year. 

No  change  in  policy  was  inaugurated  during  the  past  twelve-month 
period,  but  as  this  is  written,  definite  progress  is  being  made  toward  the 
realization  of  two  new  objectives. 

Having  received  the  endorsement  of  our  Board  of  Managers,  we 
are  at  present  constructing  a  new  laying  house  with  floor  space  of  eight 
hundred  (800)  square  feet.  This  house,  which  measures  twenty  by 
forty  (20  x  40)  feet,  is  designed  to  house  three  hundred  White  Leghorn 
layers.  This  flock  will  be  maintained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying 
fresh  eggs  for  the  school  table.  At  the  same  time  it  will  provide  poultry- 
keeping  practice  for  our  regular  class  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor. 

The  two  double  houses  included  in  our  present  plant  will  be  re- 
stocked next  spring  and  turned  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term 
of  school  to  four  boys  who  have  shown  notable  adaptability  as  well  as 
diligence  in  this  work.  Each  will  receive  a  small  cash  advance,  later  to 
be  repaid,  to  assist  him  in  his  first  feed  purchases  and  he  will  then  run 
the  flock  for  his  own  profit.  It  is  planned  to  require  these  young  business 
men  to  keep  and  submit  careful  accounts  of  all  transactions. 

As  time  goes  on  we  hope  to  provide  opportunity  for  several  more 
pupils  to  run  small  flocks  independently  and  for  their  own  profit,  feeling 
that  thereby  added  incentive  will  be  attained  and  a  more  valuable  training 
gained. 

Appended  is  a  resume  of  the  fiscal  report  for  the  period  October  1, 
1924,  to  September  30,  1925 : 

Income : 

Egg  sales    $881.00 

Expense : 

Feed,    supplies    and    equipment $598.41 

*Charge  off  on  account  of  interest  and  depreciation : 

Houses  and  Yards 85.29 

683.70 

Net   operating   gain    $197.30 

*  Note — This  item  was  reduced  from  the  1923-24  figure,  $98.07,  by  applying  the  new 
operating  gain  of  that  year,  $132.21.  as  dissolving  the  capital  charge  of  $ll5.38  for  equip- 
ment, and  reducing  that  of  $792.16  for  houses  and  yards  to  $775.33.  (11%  of  this  latter 
figure   is   $85.29.) 
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GIVING  IN  THE  GIRLS'   SCHOOL 

Josephine  L.  Chrysler,  A.  B. 
Head  Mistress  Girls'  Department 

For  a  number  of  years  a  fine  spirit  of  altruism  has  been  growing 
up  in  our  Girls'  School.  The  girls  have  gradually  become  interested  in 
other  fields. of  work  and  have  given  generously  to  various  causes,  includ- 
ing the  Near  East  Relief.  This  has  been,  perhaps,  a  banner  year  as  our 
gifts  have  amounted  to  more  than  ever  before. 

Ever  since  Joy  Redemption  spent  a  memorable  year  with  us,  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  sent  yearly  to  Mrs.  Smith  in  China  the 
twenty  dollars  for  Joy's  education  and  maintenance,  while  the  whole  school 
has  united  in  a  Christmas  gift.  Last  Christmas  the  remembrance  took  the 
form  of  a  leather  covered  workbox  fitted  with  the  necessities  for 
sewing. 

The  school  had  a  little  windfall  of  ten  dollars  and  this  was  given 
to  our  girls  who  are  working  with  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
to  be  used  for  their  poor  families.  Cottage  "F,"  thrifty  and  generous 
far  beyond  its  years,  contributed  five  additional  dollars  to  the  same 
cause. 

But  the  real  effort  was  that  made  in  behalf  of  the  Overbrook  Baptist 
Church,  which  has  been  working  early  and  late  to  complete  its  new 
building.  In  recognition  of  the  kindness  and  attention  which  the  church 
people  have  shown  to  our  pupils,  the  girls  decided  that  they  would  do 
what  they  could  towards  the  Building  Fund.  The  teachers  were  inter- 
ested and  different  people  said,  "I  will  gladly  give  something."  At  last, 
Miss  Chrysler  was  enabled  to  pledge  seventy-five  dollars. 

The  girls  entered  with  great  enthusiasm  into  the  project  of  raising 
the  money.  Zeal  soon  overflowed  the  Baptist  bounds  and  all  denominations 
worked  together  towards  a  common  goal.  A  "trip  around  the  world"  was 
given  in  the  gymnasium  where  were  booths  representing,  in  the  costumes 
of  the  girls  and  in  the  articles  for  sale,  the  different  countries  of  the 
world.  The  school  organizations  and  several  individuals  contributed  so 
generously  that  the  sum  of  $76.71,  a  little  more  than  our  pledge,  was 
finally  handed  over  to  the  Baptist  Church  Building  Fund. 

The  Catholic  needs  were  not  forgotten  and  a  gift  of  clothing, 
including  a  number  of  knitted  caps  and  saques,  was  sent  to  Miss  Coleman 
for  the  Christ  Child  Society. 

Small  donations  have  also  been  made  to  the  Red  Cross  and  to  the 
Philadelphia  Welfare  Association. 

The  sum  total  of  the  money  gifts  of  the  Girls'  School  for  the  year 
1924-25  amounts  to  a  little  over  $115,  much  of  which  has  come  in 
pennies  and  because  of  real  self-denial  on  the  part  of  our  girls. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  LIBRARY  AND  PRINTING  OFFICE 

Nellie  G.  McIntyre,  B.  A. 
Librarian  Special  Library  and  Manager  Printing  Office 

Our  Special  Library,  made  up  of  books  and  pamphlets,  technical 
and  pedagogical  in  their  nature,  and  of  books,  pamphlets,  magazine 
articles  and  newspaper  clippings  relating  to  or  written  by  the  blind,  con- 
tains more  than  2000  books  and  pamphlets. 

Last  year  attention  was  called  to  the  importance  of  rendering  this 
library  as  useful  as  possible  and  to  this  end  a  card  reference  catalogue 
has  been  prepared,  in  order  that  the  study  of  any  particular  topic  may  be 
simplified.  While  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  line,  we  feel  that  the 
importance  of  work  of  this  kind  can  with  difficulty  be  overestimated. 

Teachers  need  this  library  for  up-to-date  study  of  methods  in  teach- 
ing and  for  keeping  abreast  of  the  latest  experiments  and  newest  ideas 
in  the  teaching  profession ;  while  its  "blindiana,"  as  it  would  be  called 
by  Director  Allen  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  for  a  school  of  this  kind 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

While  this  library  was,  perhaps,  used  more  during  the  past  year  than 
ever  before,  the  librarian  is  by  no  means  satisfied.  Special  efforts  have 
been  made  this  fall  to  stimulate  interest  and  to  increase  the  desire  of  all 
members  of  the  staff  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  the  above-mentioned  books.  We  are  in  great  need  of  a  reading  room 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  while  we  hope  that  in  the  near  future  this 
need  may  be  supplied,  thus  making  it  possible  to  assemble  all  available 
material,  we  are  at  the  present  time,  to  some  extent  utilizing  the  board 
room  for  the  placing  of  articles,  clippings,  new  books  and  magazines 
where  they  may  attract  attention.  From  time  to  time  notices  have 
appeared  on  the  bulletin  board,  still  further  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  so  greatly  desire  the  Special  Library  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

As  an  aid  to  the  pupils  who  are,  for  the  first  time,  being  given  an 
opportunity  in  our  school  to  take  a  special  course  of  training  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  go  forth  to  teach  the  blind  in  their  homes,  what 
substitute  could  there  be?  It  is  here  that  we  have  the  means  of  supply- 
ing accurate  information  concerning  the  need  of  home  teaching;  its  early 
history  and  development,  both  in  foreign  countries  and  in  America  by 
the  reading  of  such  books  as :  Dr.  William  Moon  and  his  work  for 
the  blind ;  Elizabeth  Gilbert  and  her  work  .  for  the  blind ;  The  blind, 
by  Dr.  Harry  Best ;  also  of  stimulating  to  achievement  by  the  reading 
of  the  lives  of  famous  blind  men  and  women  as:  Sir  Francis  Campbell, 
Henry  Fawcett,  Milton,  Saunderson,  Helen  Keller,  Laura  Bridgman  and 
scores  of  others.  Rich  in  material  for  this  much-needed  training  is  our 
small  Special  Library.  It  may  be  that  in  the  present  year  it  will  prove 
itself  worthy  of  its  mission. 

During  the  year  ended  November  30,  1925,  it  was  deemed  best  that 
the  attention  of  our  Printing  Office  be,  first  of  all,  focused  upon  the  needs 
of  our  school  classes  and  of  students  who  had  been  thought  to  possess 
sufficient  ability  to  gain  further  help  in  their  life  work  by  higher 
education. 

Handwritten  sheets  were,  accordingly  produced  to  the  number  of  1440 
in  our  printing  office.     By  this  means  twelve  former  pupils  were  aided 
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in  their  work,  either  at  high  school,  college  or  in  business.  Among  the 
titles  covered  by  this  transcribing  were :  Historia  de  Esparia ;  Madame 
Therese ;  Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course. 

Brass  plates  representing  the  following  titles  were  made : 

Cooke,  Flora  L Nature  Myths  and  Stories 

Macartney,    Clarence    Edward Gideon 

"  "        Words 

"       The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

Mearns,  Hughes    The  Vinegar   Saint 

Porter,   Eleanor  H Just   David    (concluded) 

Overbrook  Alumni  Association The  Red  and  White 

Examinations 

Games  and  Puzzles 

Songs 

Helps  for  class  work 

Insurance 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

Sarah  K.  Sterling,  Librarian 

The  number  of  titles  read  voluntarily  by  the  pupils  during  the  year 
1924-25  was  2288,  volumes  3601.  Pupils  are  questioned  and  no  book  is 
credited  unless  it  is  understood  to  have  been  read. 

Our  present  need  is  for  children's  books,  without  contractions.  A 
great  variety  of  reading  material  is  being  put  into  Braille,  Grade  One  and 
One-Half,  for  the  more  mature  readers,  but  the  children  of  the  lower 
grades  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  hand-written  books 
donated  by  the  Junior  League  and  the  Red  Cross.  The  latter,  through 
the  interest  of  Mr.  George  O'Connor,  began  this  last  year  to  help  us  out 
in  our  dilemma.  Although  the  production  of  these  two  organizations  has 
been  bountiful,  the  results  are  insufficient  for  the  demand,  as  most  of 
these  hand-written  books  are  also  written  with  contractions. 

The  girls  and  boys  of  the  lower  grades,  keen  for  stories  and  poems, 
and  having  the  time  to  read,  tire  of  reading  the  same  book  over  and 
over.  It  is  bad  policy  to  tell  them  that  they  have  read  all  that  there  is 
for  them — their  interest  weakens  and  they  feel  neglected.  Any  attempt 
to  stimulate  their  love  for  books  is  futile  unless  there  is  something  to 
give  them. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Junior  League  and  the  Red  Cross  there 
have  been  added  to  our  library  47  books  averaging  50  pages  each,  includ- 
ing a  French  vocabulary  transcribed  by  Mr.  O'Connor. 

From  our  Printing  Office  we  received  seven  short  stories,  a  sermon 
by  Clarence  Edward  Macartney,  and  340  pages  of  Madame  Therese 
(French)  written  for  a  high  school  pupil. 

Some  of  the  young  women  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women 
are  transcribing  books  of  several  volumes  each.  Members  of  the  Junior 
League  are  dictating  these  books  and  also  compensating  the  young  women 
for  their  labor. 

Our  library  contains  477  titles  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One-Half, 
including  hand-written  books.  Many  of  these  titles  have  four  or  five 
volumes.  Each  book  up  to  date  has  been  read.  I  cannot  see  that  interest 
in  books  is  in  any  way  declining,  although  the  older  pupils  are  engaged 
in  so  many  activities  that  their  time  for  reading  is  much  more  limited 
than  that  of  the  younger  pupils. 
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SUMMARY  OF  REPORT 

of  the 

COMMISSION  TO   STUDY  CONDITIONS 

RELATING  TO  BLIND  PERSONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Appointed  by  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot 
in  Accordance  With 
Act  177  of  the  Legislature  of  1923 

Headquarters  64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

There  are  over  6000  blind  in  Pennsylvania ;  nine  of  every  ten  of 
these  are  adults. 

Present  Provisions  in  Pennsylvania 
for  children 

The  present  annual  appropriation  of  $4,000  enables  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  to  provide  training  for  eight  children  of  pre-school 
age  at  $1.50  per  day  each.  None  of  this  is  available  for  individual 
instruction  in  the  home  of  the  child. 

The  two  residential  schools,  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Pittsburgh,  provide  instruction  and  training  for 
about  300  blind  children.  The  State  appropriates  $110,000  a  year  for 
this  instruction — only  about  one-half  the  cost.  The  recently  established 
St.  Mary's  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Lansdale,  privately  owned  and 
operated,  provides  for  about  25  more. 

There  are  probably  about  300  more  blind  children  under  20  years  of 
age,  of  whom  fully  one-half  are  presumably  educable.  These  are  practi- 
cally without  training. 

for  adults 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  in  Philadelphia 
provides  employment  and  occupation  for  about  125  blind  men  over  25 
years  of  age,  housing  about  two-thirds  of  them.  For  this  the  State  appro- 
priates but  $22,500  annually. 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  in  Philadel- 
phia, supported  wholly  by  private  funds,  provides  for  about  50  blind 
women,  for  approximately  two-thirds  of  whom  occupations  and  light 
forms  of  employment  are  provided. 

These  two  Homes  take  care  of  those  who  have  grown  old  in  service. 

The  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind  in  Philadelphia,  sup- 
ported wholly  by  private  funds,  cares  for  about  25  over  65  years  of 
age,  mostly  women. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  with  branches  in 
Pittsburgh,  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Harrisburg,  and  affiliated  with 
the  Salesroom  and  Exchange  for  the  Blind  maintained  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  provides 
employment  for  about  300  more  and  helpful  and  stimulating  advice  and 
direction  to  such  additional  numbers  as  they  can  reach  with  the  limited 
means  at  their  disposal.  For  this  work  the  State  appropriates  only  $5,000 
a  year. 

The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind,  with  headquarters   in   Philadelphia,   employs   six 
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traveling  teachers,  five  of  whom  are  blind,  to  teach  reading  and  writing 
of  embossed  types  and  to  give  occasional  lessons  in  typewriting,  knitting, 
crocheting  and  elementary  basketry — six  teachers  for  the  entire  State. 
For  this  work  the  State  appropriates  only  $5,000  annually. 

These  limited  combined  resources  for  the  adult  blind  are  all  that  are 
available  in  a  State  containing  45,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  nearly 
9,000.000,  whose  adult  blind  citizens  number  approximately  5,600,  dis- 
tributed through  67  counties,  reached  by  over  90,000  miles  of  highway, 
on  an  annual  State  appropriation  of  only  $32,500 — an  impossible  task. 

Voluntary  organizations,  women's  clubs,  students  in  private  schools 
and  colleges,  and  representatives  of  various  religious  organizations  are 
copying  books  in  embossed  type  and  aiding  students  by  providing  reading 
and  an  occasional  scholarship  for  them  and  by  preparing  material  for 
blind  women  working  at  home. 

The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind,  the  Departments  for  the  Blind  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  libraries 
of  the  two  schools,  located  in  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  supply  a  larger 
number  of  embossed  books  per  capita  than  most  States  of  the  Union, 
but  students,  particularly  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  adult 
readers  throughout  the  State  need  a  largely  increased  number  to  meet 
their  needs.  But  embossed  books  are  extremely  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing in  production;  for  example,  a  copy,  complete  in  one  volume,  of 
"David  Copperfield''  in  ordinary  type  costs  $1.00;  in  embossed  type  one 
complete  copy  in  six  volumes,  each  weighing  four  pounds,  costs  $32.00. 

Since  1904  the  United  States  mails  have  carried  post-free  embossed 
books  from  libraries  to  readers.  The  Government  thus  does  its  share. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  makes  no  appropriation  for  providing  em- 
bossed books  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  handicap  of  the  blind 
reader. 

Needs  of  Pennsylvania's  Blind 

1.  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Increased  emphasis  upon  all  known 
means  for  prevention  of  blindness  from  disease  and  in  industry.  An 
important  feature  of  prevention  is  the  organization  of  classes  for  the 
conservation  of  vision  in  all  districts  having  a  population  of  over  25,000 
with  a  school  population  in  excess  of  5,000. 

2.  Education  of  the  Young  Blind.  The  latest  annual  State  appro- 
priation of  $114,000  for  the  education  of  blind  youth  is  only  about  half 
the  cost.  As  the  obligation  to  educate  all  its  children  rests  squarely 
upon  the  State  and  is  shared  by  the  School  Districts  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  proper  that  the  actual  cost  on  a  per  capita  basis  should 
be  provided  by  them. 

The  compulsory  education  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  apply 
to  blind  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age. 

The  small  annual  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  blind  students  attend- 
ing institutions  of  higher  learning  should  be  increased  sufficiently  to 
enable  a  larger  number  of  the  more  capable  of  them  to  enter  public  and 
private  schools  for  the  seeing  at  the  earliest  practicable  age,  and  to  attend 
subsequently  vocational  and  professional  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

3.  Education  and  Training  of  the  Adult  Blind.  Among  Pennsyl- 
vania's 5,600  blind  adults  there  is  an  unknown  number,  perhaps  one- 
sixth    of    them,    who    need    to    be    aided    in    readjusting    themselves    to 
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employment  and  family  and  community  life.  A  small  beginning  has 
been  made  in  meeting  this  need  by  two  organizations  in  the  State-The 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  and  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  through  its  Salesroom  and  Exchange. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  extending  and  enlarging  this  service  is  the  limited 
funds  available  for  this  important  work. 

4.  Augmentation  of  Earnings.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  adult  blind 
who  cannot  be  self-supporting  can,  under  sympathetic  guidance,  make 
material  contributions  toward  their  support.  The  earnings  of  the  individ- 
uals in  this  group  should  be  supplemented  in  proportion  to  the  individual 
need  and  ability  to  earn. 

5.  Home  Teaching  and  Training.  Home  teaching  should  provide 
for  and  encourage  reading  embossed  types  in  cases  where  previous  edu- 
cation makes  this  practicable.  Many  blind  adults  did  not  read  when  they 
sawr  and  are  not  readily  interested  in  reading  with  their  fingers.  The 
experience  of  Home  Teachers  proves,  however,  that  most  of  them  can  be 
interested  in  manual  occupations,  many  in  business  enterprises  of  various 
kinds,  and  a  few  of  the  more  capable  in  professions.  Home  Teachers 
should,  therefore,  provide  for  blind  people  in  their  homes  instruction  in 
embossed  reading,  typewriting,  handicrafts,  and  in  any  occupation  that 
may  contribute  to  their  economic,  intellectual,  and  social  betterment. 

6.  Relief.  About  50%  of  the  blind  are  over  60  years  of  age ;  about 
65%  are  over  50.  Approximately  4,000,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
blind  population  of  Pennsylvania,  are  therefore  over  50  years  of  age. 
Some  between  20  and  50  have  the  additional  handicap  of  ill-health  or 
other  physical  or  mental  disability.  Conservatively  estimated,  5%  of 
Pennsylvania's  approximately  5,600  blind  adults,  or  280,  are  in  need 
of  immediate  relief  in  amounts  varying  according  to  their  needs  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $1.00  per  day. 

Pennsylvania  makes  no  provision  for  relieving  its  needy  blind,  for 
which  other  states  appropriate  very  substantial  amounts.  The  latest 
available  figures  are: 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  AMOUNT  SPENT 

STATE  BLIND  POP.  AIDED  PER  ANNUM 

New  Jersey  1,800  39  $5,360.66 

New   York    8,001  137  25,956.00* 

Massachusetts     3,888  700-800  115,000.00 

Ohio    6,000  4000  400,000.00 

Missouri   5,810  3000  940,000.00 

Pennsylvania    6,228  0                          00 

*  First   year. 

How  Can  These  Needs  Be  Met? 
The  Commission  recommends : 

1.  The  creation  of  a  Council  for  the  Blind  with  an  executive  staff 
in  one  of  the  State  Departments  to  co-ordinate  all  agencies,  public  and 
private,  in  work  for  the  blind  and  for  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
throughout  the  State ;  and  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  by  the  Legislature 
of  1925  which  the  Commission  estimates  sufficient  for  the  initiation  of 
a  constructive  program. 

2.  Constant  publicity  as  to  widest  possible  use  of  all  known  means 
for  preventing  blindness  from  all  causes.  The  establishment  of  conser- 
vation of  vision  classes  wherever  there  is  a  group  of  ten  or  more  school 
children  with  seriously  defective  vision.     Persistent  publicity  and  official 
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pressure  upon  employers  and  employees  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania through  the  State  Departments  of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  Health, 
to  enforce  all  existing-  laws  and  prescribable  regulations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness. 

3.  Substantial  increase  in  appropriations  for  the  education  of  blind 
youth  sufficient  to  meet  the  entire  cost  upon  a  per  capita  basis. 

4.  The  amendment  of  the  compulsory  education  law  so  that  it  will 
apply  to  blind  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age. 

5.  Adequate  facilities  for  the  training,  placement  and  follow-up 
of  the  capable,  adult  blind,  speaking  generally  those  between  21  and  50 
years  of  age,  the  number  of  whom  in  Pennsylvania  is  estimated  to  be 
2,500. 

The  only  provision  made  by  the  State  for  this  group — approximately 
two-fifths  of  the  blind  of  the  State— may  fairly  be  said  to  be  one-third, 
or  $7,500,  of  the  appropriation  to  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men  for  the  approximately  one-third  of  their  men  who  are 
between  21  and  50  years  of  age;  and  some  small  portion  of  the  $5,000 
appropriated  to  The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

From  a  social  and  economic  point  of  view  this  is  the  most  hopeful 
group  of  adult  blind. 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  appropriations  to  the  two  organizations 
concerned  with  the  individuals  in  this  group — The  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  through  its  Salesroom  and  Exchange — will  be  of  great 
service  to  these  blind  men  and  women  who  are  literally  begging  for 
opportunities  to  be  trained  and  to  be  employed  when  trained — not  for 
doles  handed  out  by  the  charitably  disposed. 

6.  Adequate  provision  for  the  teaching  of  blind  people  in  their 
homes.  These  traveling  teachers  should  be  capable  of  teaching  a  variety 
of  manual  occupations  to  meet  individual  needs,  as  well  as  typewriting 
and  embossed  reading  to  those  who  can  be  interested  in  them. 

7.  The  initiation  of  a  conservative  program  for  the  development 
of  relief,  based  upon  the  best  systems  of  relief  that  have  been  developed 
elsewhere  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  a  limited  number  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's approximately  3,000  blind  over  60  years  of  age. 

Commissioners : 

Olin  H.  Burritt 

Liborio  Delfino 

Bertha  Kirk  Fulton 

Henry  E.  Lanius 

H.  Randolph  Latimer 

Francis  N.  Maxfield 

John  H.  Meader 

Anna  B.  Pratt 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Torrance 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  28,  1925. 
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No.  412 

AN  ACT 

Creating  a  State  Council  for  the  Blind  as  a  departmental  admin- 
istrative hoard  within  the  Department  of  Welfare;  and 
defining  its  powers  and  duties. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  a  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  shall  be  created  as  a  departmental  admin- 
istrative board  within  the  Department  of  Welfare.  The 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, of  whom  three  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  Welfare, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  Industry.  The  other  four  members — 
one  at  least  by  preference  a  blind  person — shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  serve  for  terms  of  four 
years  and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  appointed 
and  qualified :  Provided,  That  of  the  first  members 
appointed  hereunder  two  shall  be  appointed  for  two  years 
and  two  shall  be  appointed  for  four  years.  No  paid 
employe  of  any  school,  institution,  or  other  agency  carry- 
ing on  work  for  the  blind,  shall  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment. Members  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  shall 
serve  without  compensation  but  shall  receive  their  neces- 
sary traveling  and  other  expenses  actually  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Section  2.  The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  shall  an- 
nually elect  from  its  members  a  chairman.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Welfare  shall  be  the  Secretary  and  executive 
officer  of  the  council.  The  council  shall  adopt  its  own 
rules  of  procedure  and  shall  fix  the  time  of  its  regular 
meetings.  At  least  four  regular  meetings  shall  be  held 
each  year.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  jointly  by 
the  chairman  of  the  council  and  the  secretary,  and  shall 
be  called  by  the  chairman  on  the  written  request  of  any 
three  of  the  appointed  members  of  the  council.  A 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  any  appointed  member  of  the 
council  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor,  who  shall  appoint 
a  member  for  the  unexpired  term.  Four  members  of 
the  council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  3.  The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  shall  have 
the  power  and  its  duties  shall  be: 

(a)  To  formulate  a  general  policy  and  program  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  in  this  Commonwealth.  Such 
policy  and  program  shall  be  modified  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  found  necessary  or  advisable  in  the  light  of 
improvements  in  method  and  practice ; 

(b)  To  make  recommendations  in  accordance  with 
such  policy  and  practice  to  the  several  executive  and 
administrative  departments,  boards,  and  commissions  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and  to  any  public  or  private  agencies 
therein  which  may  be  in  any  way  concerned  with  work 
with  or  for  the  blind ; 
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(c)  To  co-operate  with  State  and  local  agencies, 
both  public  and  private,  in  taking-  steps  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  sight,  in  alleviating  the  condition  of  blind  per- 
sons and  persons  of  impaired  vision,  in  extending  and 
improving  the  education,  advisement,  training,  placement 
and  conservation  of  the  blind,  and  in  promoting  their 
personal,  economic,  social,  and  civic  well-being; 

(d)  To  act  as  a  means  for  communicating  with 
other  State  agencies,  public  or  private,  and  with  national 
agencies,  and  to  co-operate  in  efforts  to  procure  an  enact- 
ment of  legislation  regarding  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, the  improvement  of  the  blind,  or  the  regulation  of 
private  agencies  for  the  care  of  the  blind ; 

(e)  To  collect,  systematize,  and  make  available  for 
other  agencies,  information  in  regard  to  blind  persons 
and  persons  of  impaired  vision  in  this  Commonwealth, 
including  their  present  physical  and  mental  condition, 
the  causes  of  blindness,  and  the  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment of  vision,  their  financial  status  and  earning  capacity, 
their  capacity  for  education  and  vocational  training,  and 
any  other  relevant  information  looking  toward  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition : 

(f)  To  refer  cases  of  blind  persons  or  problems  in 
relation  to  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness,  to  such 
agencies,  public  or  private,  as  may  be  likely  to  deal 
most  successfully  with  them ; 

(g)  To  encourage  the  co-operation  of  all  agencies, 
public  and  private,  doing  work  for  the  blind  in  this 
Commonwealth,  and  of  agencies  whose  work  is  related 
to  the  prevention  of  blindness ;  and 

(h)  To  supervise  the  expenditure  of  State  appropria- 
tions made  to  such  agencies,  except  in  cases  in  which 
such  supervision  is  by  law  within  the  powers  or  duties 
of  some  other  administrative  department,  board,  or 
commission. 

Section  4.  The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  created 
by  this  act  within  the  Department  of  Welfare  shall  be 
and  be  deemed  a  departmental  administrative  board 
within  the  State  Department,  and  shall  be  subject  in  all 
respects  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  limiting  the 
powers  of  departmental  administrative  boards  or  com- 
missions with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  money  and 
prescribing  the  duties  of  departmental  administrative 
boards  with  reference  to  the  making  of  financial  reports, 
the  furnishing  of  financial  and  budgetary  information 
to  the  department  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  the 
making  of  biennial  reports. 


Co-operate  with 
State  and  local 
agencies. 


Means  of  com- 
municating with 
other  agencies. 
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all  agencies 
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expenditure  of 
appropriations. 


Council  shall  be 
a  departmental 
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I  approve  this  bill  because  of  intense  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  blind,  but  with  clear  convic- 
tion that  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  herein  created 
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should  be  within  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
instead  of  within  the  Department  of  Welfare,  and  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  later  be  transferred. 

Approved— The  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1925. 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  No.  412. 

CLYDE  L.  KIXG, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

No.  324-A 

AN  ACT 

Making  an  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  for  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  the  sum  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars  ($35,000),  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  specifically  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Welfare  to  organize  and  maintain  in 
connection  with  said  department  a  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  as  a  departmental  administrative  board  within 
said  department,  and  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  com- 
pensation, and  traveling  expenses  of  a  director,  super- 
visors, clerks  and  stenographers,  and  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  meetings  of  the  council. 

Payments  from  said  appropriation  shall  be  made  by 
warrant  of  the  Auditor  General  on  the  State  Treasurer 
after  requisition  therefor  by  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Approved— The  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1925,  in  the 
sum  of  $15,000.  I  withhold  my  approval  from  the  re- 
mainder of  said  appropriation  because  of  insufficient 
State  revenue. 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT. 
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